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ADIES anp Gentiemen: If my 
L object in coming to this country 
was to draw attention to the Irish 
subject, | may so far be said to have 
succeeded. I have succeeded also, 
beyond my expectation, in eliciting 
a counter-statement containing the 
opinions of the Irish people them- 
selves on their past history, the 
most complete, the most symmetri- 
cal, the most thoroughgoing which 
has yet been given to the world. 

The successive positions taken by 
Father Burke have been long fami- 
liar to me, some in one book and 
some in another. But nowhere 
have so many of them been com- 
bined so artistically, and not till 
now have they been presented in 
what may be called an authorita- 
tive form. Father Burke regrets 
that I should have obliged him to 
reopen wounds which he would 
have preferred to have left closed. 
I conceive, on the other hand, that 
a wound is never healed so long as 
there is misunderstanding. Eng- 
land and Ireland can approach each 
other only on the basis of truth, and 
so long as Irish children are fed 
with the story which Father Burke 
has so eloquently told, so long they 
must regard England with eyes of 
utter detestation, until full atone- 
ment be made for past wrongs. If 
Father Burke’s account is true, let 
England know it, look it in the face, 
and acknowledge it. If it be an 
illusion, or tissue of illusions, then 
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it is equally desirable that the Irish 
should know it, and a bridge of 
solid fact be laid across the gulf 
that divides us. 

A subject of this kind can only 
usefully be treated from the plat- 
form if the audience will bear their 
share of the burden, if they will 
test by reference what they hear, 
compare evidence, and analyse it. 
You will learn more from the books 
to which I shail refer you than you 
can learn from me in the time for 
which I shall address you. TI shall 
myself venture to indicate the par- 
ticulars where Father Burke’s nar- 
ration specially needs examination, 
and refer you to authorities. That 
an Irishman’s view should be dif- 
ferent from an Englishman’s view 
is natural and inevitable; but the 
difference must be limited by facts, 
which are easily ascertainable. 
When they are not ascertainable 
elsewhere, as, for instance, when 
Father Burke attributes words to 
me which I never uttered, I shall 
venture to speak with authority. 

I must throw off with a point of 
this kind. The Father says I have 
come to America to ask for the 
extraordinary verdict that England 
has been right in the manner in 
which she has treated Ireland for 
700 years. Considering that I have 
drawn a heavier indictment against 
England in the course of my lec- 
tures than she will probably thank 
me for, considering that I have 
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described the history of her con- 
nection with Ireland from the be- 
ginning as a scandal and reproach 
to her, I must meet this assertion 
with a simple denial. 

No one who knows Ireland now 
can be satisfied with its present 
condition. There is an agitation 
for a separate Irish Parliament, 
which it was supposed that public 
sentiment in America generally ap- 
proved. I think, for myself, that 
there are certain definite measures 
for Ireland’s good which she could 
obtain more easily from the United 
Parliament than she could obtain 
them from her own. I wished to 
show that she had less cause than 
she supposed for the animosity 
which she entertained against Eng- 
land, ill as England had behaved to 
her; and I have said what I had to 
say here in the form of lectures, 
because it was the most likely way 
to attract attention. 

Father Burke goes on to suggest 
that England is a decaying empire, 
that her power is broken, her arm 
grown feeble, the days of Ma- 
caulay’s ‘New Zealander’ not far 
off, that England is afraid of the 
growing strength of the Irish in 
the United States, the eight millions 
of them who have come from the 
old country, and the fourteen mil- 
lions of Irish descent. It is scarcely 
becoming for two British subjects 
to be discussing in this country 
whether Great Britain is in a state 
of decadence. England is afraid, 
however, and deeply afraid. She 
is afraid of being even driven to use 
again those measures of coercion 
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against Ireland, which have been 
the shame of her history. But 
Father Burke’s figures, I confess, 
startled me. Of the forty-two mil- 
lions of American citizens, twenty- 
two millions were either Irish born 
or of Irish descent. Was this pos- 
sible? I referred to the census of 
1870, and I was still more con- 
founded. The entire number of 
immigrant foreigners, who were 
then in the United States, amounted 
to 5,556,566. Of these, under two 
millions were Irish. The entire 
number of children born of Irish 
parents was under two millions also, 

Add half a million for children 
of the second generation, and from 
these figures it follows, if Father 
Burke is correct, that in the two 
last years there must have come 
from Ireland no less than 6,000,000 
persons, or more than the entire 
population of the island, and that 
in the same two years the Irish 
mothers must have produced not 
fewer than 11,500,000 infants. I 
knew that their fertility was re- 
markable, but I was not prepared 
for such an astounding illustration 
of it.) 

Still speculating on my motives, 
Father Burke inclines on the whole 
to give me credit for patriotism. 
He thinks I have come to speak 
for my own country, and he is good 
enough to praise me for doing so. 
Iam grateful for the compliment, 
but I cannot accept it. I have 
come not to speak for my country, 
but for his. I believe that the 
present agitation there is likely to 
avert indefinitely the progress of 


' Father Burke probably meant that there were 14 millions of Irish altogether in the 


United States. 


Even so, his estimate is wildly exaggerated ; I assume that he was not 
speaking of the Anglo-Irish or Scotch-Irish, but of the Irish proper. 


Of these there 


were in America in 1870, of natives of Ireland, 1,855,779, of children of Irish parents 


born in Ameriea, 1,389,433. 


The children of mixed marriages are not properly Irish, nor are mixed marriages 
common among the Irish ; but construing the phrase Irish descent widely, and allowing 
the same proportion to them as to other foreigners, there were in 1870 of children, one 


of whose parents was Irish, 385,723. 


Thus of natives of Ireland and of children in the first generation, there were in all 


3,630,935. 


It is difficult to arrive at the number of Irish children of the second gene- 
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improvement, that the best chance 
for the Irish people is to stand by 
the English people and demand an 
alteration of the land laws. I wish 
to see them turn their energies 
from the speculative to the prac- 
tical. 

But Father Burke considers me 
unfit to speak upon this subject, 
and for three reasons : 

First, because I despise the Irish 
people. I despise them, do I? 
Then why have I made Ireland my 
second home? Why am I here 
now? Am I finding my under- 
taking sucha pleasant one? I say 
that for various reasons I have a 
peculiar and exceptional respect 
and esteem for the Irish people ; I 
mean for the worthy part of them, 
the peasantry, and according to my 
lights I am endeavouring to serve 
them. I say, the peasantry. For 


Irish demagogues and political agi- 
tators,—well, for them, yes, I confess 
I do feel contempt from the bottom 
of my soul. 


I rejoice that Father 
Burke has disclaimed all connection 
with them. Of all the curses which 
have afflicted Ireland, the dema- 
gogues have been the greatest. 

But I am unfit for another reason. 
I have been convicted, by a citizen 
of Brooklyn, of inserting words of 
my own in letters and documents 
of State. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
have not been convicted by the 
citizen of Brooklyn, but I have 
given the citizen of Brooklyn an 
opportunity of convicting me if I 
am guilty. He has not been pleased 
to avail himself of it. He calls my 
proposal, [ know not why, falla- 


ration born in the United States. 
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cious. He enquires why I will not 
reply directly to his own allegations. 
I answer first, that I cannot, for I 
am on one side of the Atlantic and 
my books and papers are on the 
other. I answer secondly, that if I 
reply to him I must reply to fifty 
others. I answer thirdly, that I 
have found by experience that con- 
troversies between partiesinterested 
in such disputes lead to no conclu- 
sion, At this moment I am sup- 
posed to be calumniating the Lrish 
Catholics. Two or three years ago 
I was in trouble in England on pre 
cisely opposite ground. I had dis 
covered a document which I con- 
ceived to relieve the Catholic hier- 
archy of Ireland of a charge of 
subserviency to Queen Elizabeth, 
which had long attached to them. 
I had discovered another, from 
which I published extracts, expos- 
ing an act of extreme cruelty per- 
petrated in the North of Ireland by 
one of Elizabeth’s officers. Both 
these papers I had reason to know 
were extremely welcome to the 
Irish Catholic Prelates. They were 
no less unwelcome to Protestants. 
I was violently attacked, and I 
replied. The documents were 
looked into, up and down, but with- 
out producing conviction on either 
side. I, after the most careful con- 
sideration, was unable to withdraw 
what I had written. The Tory 
journals continued, and perhaps 
continue, to charge me with mis- 
representation, and speak of me as 
a person whose good faith is not to 
be depended on. 

I determined that from that time 


They must be the descendants of those who have 


been sufficiently long here to allow their children to be born, to grow to maturity and 
become parents. None of the immigrants arriving since 1850 can be included in this 
class; the arrival of the native Irish was inconsiderable before 1847, and in 1850 the 
entire number of Irish who had arrived in the United States amounted only to 988,945. 
The mortality among the Irish, whether as children or adults, is in advance of any other 
part of the population. 

The most extravagant conjecture will not venture, therefore, to add more than 
600,000 for the number of Irish children whose parents were born in this country. 
Those who have best means of judging, estimate the entire Irish race now in America at 
between four and five millions. 
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I would never place myself in such 
a position age un. 


*Tis dangerous, when the baser nature falls 
Between the pass and fell incenséd points 
Of mighty opposites. 


I hope I am not, strictly speak- 
ing, the baser nature. But it has 
been my fortune ever since I began 
to write on these subjects to feel 
the pricks of the opposing lances, 

and I shall continue to feel them as 
long asl tell the truth. My History 
of England has been composed from, 
perhaps, two hundred thousand 
documents, nine-tenths of them in 
difficult MS., and in half-a-dozen 
languages. I have been unable to 
trust printed copies, for the MSS. 
often tell stories which the printed 
versions leave concealed. I have 
been unable totrust copyists; I have 
read everything myself. I have 
made my own extracts from y-apers 
which! might neverseeasecondtime. 
I have had to condense pages into 
single sentences, to translate, and 
to analyse; and have had after- 


wards to depend entirely on my 


own transcripts. Under such con- 
ditions it is impossible for me to 
affirm that no reference has been 
misplaced, and no inverted commas 
fallen to the wrong words. I have 
done my best to be exact, and no 
writer can undertake more. In 
passing from my notes to my 
written composition, from my com- 
position to print, from one edition 
to another, the utmost care will not 
prevent mistakes. It often happens 
that half a letter is in one collection 
and half in another. There will be 
two letters from the same person, 
and the same place, on the same 
subject and on the same day. One 
may be among the State Papers, 
another in the British Museum. I 
\will not say that passages from two 
such letters may not at times ap- 
pear in my text as if they were one. 
A critic looks at the reference, finds 
part of what I have said and not 
the other, and jumps to the conclu- 
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sion that I have invented it. Of 
course I don’t complain of faults 
of this kind being pointed out. I 
am obliged to anyone who will take 
the trouble. I do complain, that 
when I am doing my utmost to tell 
the truth I should be charged so 
hastily with fraud. I referred and 
I refer all such accusers to a com- 
petent tribunal of impartial persons, 
accustomed to deal with historical 
documents, who understand the 
conditions under which a work like 
mine can be composed, and will 
know, when a passage seems to be 
unsupported, where to look for the 
evidence, and where to find it. 
More than this I will never conde- 
scend to say on the subject of my 
historical veracity. It is my last 
word. But I will not allow that I 
have been convicted, as Father 
Burke calls it, till I have been pro- 
perly tried. 

Once more, Father Burke says I 
am unfit to speak of Ireland, be- 
cause I hate the Catholic Church. 
I show my hatred, it appears, by 
holding the Church answerable for 
the cruelties of the Duke of Alva in 
the Netherlands, and for the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day in 
France. 

Here is what the Father says on 
the first of these matters: ‘ Alva 
fought in the Netherlands against 
an uprising against the authority of 
the State. If the rebels happened 
to be Protestants, there is no reason 
to father their blood upon the Ca- 
tholics.’ 

I beg you to attend to this pas- 
sage. This is the way in which 
modern Catholic history is com- 
posed; and you may see from it 
what kind of lessons children will 
be taught in the national schools if 
Catholics have the control of the 
text books. Father Burke himself, 
perhaps, only repeats what he has 
been taught. I suppose he never 
heard of the Edicts of Charles the 
Fifth. By those Edicts, which 
were issued at the opening of the 
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Reformation, every man convicted 
of holding heretical opinions was to 
lose his head. If he was obstinate 
and refused to recant, he was to be 
burned. Women were to be buried 
alive. Those who concealed here- 
tics were liable to the same penal- 
ties as the heretics themselves. The 
execution of the Edicts was com- 
mitted to the Episcopal Inquisition, 
and under them, in that one reign, 
the Prince of Orange, who was 
alive at the time, and the great 
Grotius, whose name alone is a 
guarantee against a suspicion of 
exaggeration, declares that not less 
than fifty thousand persons were 
put to death in cold blood. I have 
myself expressed a doubt whether 
these numbers could have been 
really so large; but a better judge 
than I am, a man totally untrou- 
bled with theological preposses- 
sions, the historian Gibbon, consi- 
ders the largest estimate to be 
the nearest to the truth. I don’t 
ask you to believe me, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—read Grotius; read the 
apology ; read 


Prince of Orange’s 
the pages of your own Mr. Motley. 


And then because the Nether- 
lands, unable to endure those atro- 
cities, rose in arms to drive the 
Spaniards out of the country, the 
Duke of Alva may massacre twenty 
thousand more of them; they are 
only rebels. The Church is inno- 
cent of their blood. 

Father Burke, in like manner, 
declares the Church to be blameless 
for the destruction of the French 
Protestants. The Te Deums that 
were sung at Rome, when the news 
came, he says, were for the safety 
of the King, and not for the mas- 
sacre of the Huguenots. Indeed! 
Then why did the infallible Pope 
issue a medal, on which was stamp- 
ed, Hugonotorum strages, slaughter 
of the Huguenots ? Why was the 
design on the reverse of the medal 
an angel with a sword, smitiug the 
Hydra of heresy? Does Father 
Burke know—I suppose not—that 
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the murders in Paris were but the 
beginning of a scene of havoc, 
which overspread France, and lasted 
for nearly two months? Eighteen 
or nineteen thousand persons were 
killed in Paris on the 24th of 
August. By the end of September, 
the list was swollen to seventy 
thousand. Strangely incautious, 
infallible Pope, if he was only grate- 
ful for the safety of Charles the 
Ninth! For what must have been 
the effect of the news of the Pope’s 
approval on the zeal of the ortho- 
dox executioners ? 

Ladies and Gentlemen :—I do not 
hate the Catholic religion. Some 
of the best and holiest men I have 
ever heard of have lived and died in 
the Catholic faith. But I do hate 
the spirit which the Church dis- 
played in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and I hate the 
spirit which would throw a veil of 
sophistry over those atrocities in the 
nineteenth.» The history of the il- 
lustrious men who fought and bled 
in that long desper ate battle for 
liberty of conscience, that very li- 
berty to which Catholics now ap- 
peal, is a sacred treasure left in 
charge to all succeeding generations. 
If we allow a legend like this of 
Father Burke’s to overspread and 
cloud that glorious record, we shall 
be false to our trust, and through 
our imbecility and cowardice we 
may bequeath to future ages the 
legacy of another struggle. 

Father Burke himself is for tole- 

‘ation—the freest and the widest. 
I am heartily glad of it. I wish I 
could feel that he was speaking for 
his Church as well as_ himself. 
But my mind misgives me when I 
read the Syllabus. In the same 
number of the New York Tablet 
from which I take his speech, I find 
an article condemning the admis- 
sion of the Jews to the rights of 
citizens. When I was last in Spain 
there was no Protestant church 
allowed in the Peninsula. I used 
to feel that if I had the fortune to 
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die there, I should be buried in a 
field like a dog. If all that is now 
ended, it was not ended by the Pope 
and the Bishops. It was ended by 
the Revolution. 

Nor is it very hard to be tolerant 
on Father Burke’s terms. In his 
reading of history the Protestants 
were the chief criminals. The Ca- 
tholics were innocent victims. If 
on those terms he is willing to for- 
give and forget, I for one am not. 
Father Burke knows the connection 
between confession and absolution. 
The first is the condition of the 
second. When the Catholic Church 
admits frankly her past faults, the 
world will as frankly forgive them. 
If she takes refuge in evasion ; if 
she persists in throwing the blame 
on others who were guilty of no- 
thing except resistance to her ty- 
ranny, the innocent blood that she 
shed remains upon her hands, and 
all the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten them. 

I will assume, then, that I am fit 
to speak on this Irish subject, and 
I will at once pass to it. I must be 
brief. I shall pass from point to 
point, and leave irrelevant matter 
on one side. 

I said that Ireland was in a state 
of anarchy before the Norman Con- 
quest. In other countries I said 
there were wars, but order was 
coming out of them. In Ireland I 
said no such tendency was visible. 
Father Burke answers that the 
Danes had caused the trouble, that 
the Irish had at last driven the 
Danes out and were settling down 
to peace and good government. 
He alludes to the Wars of the Roses, 
which he says left England utterly 
demoralised for half a century. Is 
he serious ? Is he speaking of the 
Englandwhich Erasmus came to visit 
—which the Governments of Spain 
and France courted persistently as 
the arbiter of Europe, of the country 
which could adopt for its motto, 
Cui adhereo Preest—I hold in my 
hand the balance of the European 


to Father Burke. 
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community ? Archbishop Anselm, 
it seems, wrote to congratulate a 
king of Munster on the quiet of the 
country. I beg any of you to turn 
over the leaves of the Annals of 
the Four Masters, the most authori- 
tative record of Irish history. 1 
read in my lectures the entry for 
the year 1160, fourteen years before 
the conquest, when, according to 
the Father, all things were going so 
well. Jn that one year three kings 
were killed, besides an _ infinite 
slaughter of other people. Look 
for yourselves. See whether that 
year was exceptionally bad. If 
there was a few months’ breathing 
time in such a state of things an 
Archbishop might well write to 
congratulate. . 
Giraldus, the Welshman, who 
came over soon after to see what Ire- 
land was like, confirms substantially 
the account of the Annals. Father 
Burke calls him freely a liar, though 
he quotes him approvingly when he 
mentions the Irish virtues. If 
Giraldus is to be believed when he 
says the Irish were loyal to their 
chief, Ido not know why he is not 
to be believed when he says they 
were fierce, licentious, treacherous, 
false, and cruel. Giraldus tells 
some absurd stories. The Irish 
books of the age are full of stories 
much more absurd. In the twelfth 
century there were extant sixty-six 
Lives of St. Patrick. Mr. Gibbon 
says of them that they must have 
contained at least as many thousand 
lies. That is a large estimate. Of 
those which survive, the earliest, 
which is very beautiful, contains 
few lies, or, perhaps, none. The 
latest, that by Jocelyn of Ferns, 
which has been adopted by the 
Bollandists, contains probably many 
more than a thousand lies. It is 
one of the most ridiculous books I 
ever looked into. By the side of 
Jocelyn, Giraldus is a rationalist. 
I wish you would read Giraldus’ 
account of Ireland. It is trans- 
lated ; it is short, and carries about 
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it, in my Opinion, a stamp of con- 
ceited veracity. 

I go to the Norman Conquest 
itself, and Pope Adrian’s Bull, 
which Father Burke still declares 
to be a forgery. I need hardly say 
that I attach no consequence to the 
Bull itself. Isuppose the Popes of 
Rome have no more right over Ire- 
land than I have over Cuba. The 
Popes, however, did at that time 
represent the general conscience. 
What a Pope sanctioned was usu- 
ally what the intelligent part of 
mankind held to be right. If the 
Normans forged such a sanction to 
colour their conquest, they commit- 
ted a crime which ought to be ex- 
posed. The naked facts are these :— 
King Henry, when he conquered 
Ireland, produced as his authority 
a Bull said to have been granted 
twenty years before by Pope Adrian. 
It is matter of history that from 
the date of the conquest Peter’s 
Pence was paid regularly to Rome 
by Ireland. Ecclesiastical suits 
were referred to Rome. Continual 
application was made to Rome for 
dispensations to marry within the 
forbidden degrees. There was close 
and constant communication from 
that time forward between the 
Irish people and clergy and the 
Roman Court. Is it conceivable 
that, in the course of all this com- 
munication, the Irish should never 
have mentioned this forged Bull at 
Rome, or that if they did mention 
it, there should have been no en- 
quiry and exposure? To me such 
a supposition is utterly incon- 
ceivable. 

But the Bull, says Father Burke, 
is a forgery, on the face of it. The 
date upon itis 1154. Adrian was 
elected Pope on December 3, 1154. 
John of Salisbury, by whom the 
Bull was procured, did not arrive 
in Rome to ask for it till 1155. 
What clearer proof could there be ? 
Very plausible. But forgers would 
scarcely have committed a blunder 
so simple. Father Burke’s criti- 
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cism comes from handling tools he 
is imperfectly acquainted with. He 
is evidently ignorant that the Eng- 
lish official year began on March 25. 
A paper dated Febr uary, 1154, was 
in reality written in February, 
1155. ‘The Popes did not use this 
style, but Englishmen did, and a 
confusion of this kind is the most 
natural thing in the world in the 
publication of a document by which 
England was specially affected. 

But we are only at the beginning 
of the difficulty in which we are 
involved by the hypothesis of for- 
gery. I advised Father Burke to 
look at a letter from a subsequent 
Pope to King Henry III., published 
by Dr. Theiner from the Vatican 
Archives. 

I have not Dr. Theiner’s book by 
me to refer to; [I must therefore 
describe the letter from memory, 
but I have no doubt that 1 remem- 
ber it substantially. The Irish had 
represented at Rome that the Nor- 
mans had treated them with harsh- 
ness and cruelty. They had ap- 
pealed tothe Pope. They had been 
brought under the Norman yoke, 
they said, by an act of his prede- 
cessor, and they begged him to in- 
terpose. What does the Pope an- 
swer? Does he say that he has 
looked into the Archives and can 
find no record of any such act of 
his predecessor, that it was a mis- 
take ora fraud! He does nothing 
of the kind. He writes to the King 
of England, laying the complaints 
of the Irish before him. He re- 
minds him ge ntly of the tenour of 
the commission “by which Adrian 
had sanctioned the conquest, and 
begs him to restrain the violence of 
his Norman subjects. 

Once more we have a letter from 
Donald O'Neill, calling himself 
King of Ulster, to the Pope, speak- 
ing of the Normans muchas Father 
Burke speaks of the English now ; 
complaining specially of Pope 
Adrian for having, as an English- 
man, sacrificed Ireland to his 
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countrymen. The idea that the 
grant was fictitious had never oc- 
curred to him. As little was the 


faintest suspicion entertained at 
Rome. ‘I'he Pope, and the victims 
who had been sacrificed, were 
equally the dupes of Norman cun- 
ning and audacity. Wonderful 
Normans! Wonderful infallible 
Pope ! 


I must hurry on. | 
casion to defend the N 
in Ireland. 


have no oc- 
Yorman rule 
It was an attempt to 
plant the feudal system on a soil 
which did not agree with it, and 
the feudal system failed as com- 
pletely as did all our other institu- 
tions which we have attempted to 
naturalise there. There is, how- 
ever, one stereotyped illustration of 
Norman tyranny on which patriot 
orators are never weary of dilating, 
that 1 must for a moment 
notice. Of course 
could not miss it. 
were the Norman laws 
that the Irish were denied the 
privileges of human beings. It 
was declared not to be felony to kill 
them. So stands the 
be denied or vot over ; 


pause to 
Father Burke 
So atrocious 
, he tells us, 


law: not to 
yet there 1 
something more to be said on that 
subject. I am not surprised that 
it did not occur to Father Burke ; 
yet, after all, it was not the inhuman 
barbarism which it appears to be at 
the first blush. 

As the Normans found they could 
not the entire island, the 
counties round Dublin, the seaports 


cong tu r 


and municipal towns with the 
adjoining districts, came to be 
known as the English Pale: within 


the Pale they established the Eng- 
lish common law ; outside the Pale, 
in the territories of the chiefs, there 
remained the Brehon or Irish law. 
Now felony was a word of English 
law entirely. Under English law, 
homicide was felony, and was pun- 
ished by death. U nder the Brehon 
law homicide was not felony: it was 
an injury for which compensation 
was to be made by the slayer to the 
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family of the slain. Every Irish- 
man living inside the Pale was as 
much protected by the law as any- 
one else. To kill him was as much 
felony as to kill an Englishman. 
But English law could not protect 
those who refused to live under it. 
Questions often rose, what was to 
be done when life was lost in a 
border scuffle or quarrel; and the 
Norman Parliament declined to 
attach more importance to the life 
of an outside Irishman than his own 
law attached to it. Father Burke 
quotes a case triumphantly of an 
Englishman who had killed an 
[rishman pleading the Statute, but 
offering in court to make compen- 
sation according to Brehon custom, 
and being in consequence acquitted. 
This exactly illustrates what 1 have 
been saying. Ll admit, however, and 
[ insisted in my own lectures, that 
the Norman failure had been com- 
plete—that the result of the con- 
quest was to leave the 
three hundred years’ 
ence, worse than before. 

I pass to the modern period. 
Father Burke opens with an elo- 
quent denunciation of Henry VIIL., 
and as I have a great deal to say on 
points of more consequence, | leave 
Henry to his mercies, I will only 
pause out of curiosity to ask for 
more information about three Car- 
thusian abbots, whom a jury re- 
fused to find guilty under the Su- 
premacy Act, till Henr y threatened, 
if they did nat co mply, to prosecute 
them for treason. I thought I knew 
the history of all the treason trials 
of that reign. I know of several 
abbots being tried and executed. 
1 remember the story of the prior 
and monks of the Charterhouse, and 
touchingly beautiful it is. But I] 
‘annot fit on Father Burke’s story 
to any of them. If, 
he does mean the prior and monks 
of the Charterhouse, the records 
of the trial prove conclusively that 
the story about the jury cannot be 
true. 


country, 


after experi- 
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As to Ireland at this period, 1 
cannot make out Father Burke’s 
position. He possesses odd little 
pieces of real knowledge set in a 
framework—since I cannot accuse 
him of misrepresentation—set in a 
framework of such singular unac- 
uaintance with the general com- 
plexion of the times, “that I have 
speculated much how he came by 
these bits of knowledge. He quotes 
from the State Papers. Let me 
tell you generally what these State 
Papers are. W ‘hen there were no 
newspapers, ministers depended for 
their information on their corre- 
spondents, and you find in these 
collections letters and reports of all 
kinds from all sorts of people, con- 
veying the same kind of information 
which you would gather out of a 
newspaper to- day—with the same 
conflict of opinions. Those relating 
to Ireland during the reign of 
Henry VIII. have been printed, and 
fill two large thick quarto volumes 
of 800 or goo pages each. There 
are also four volumes of Calendars, 
or abstracts of papers of the reign 
of Elizabeth, known by the name of 
the Carew Collection of MSS., with 
long and most interesting extracts. 
If any of you will read these 
volumes, and will read at the same 
time the Review of the State of Tre- 
lend by the poet Spenser, Baron 
Finglas’s Breviate of Ireland, and 
Sir Henry Sidney’s Corre sponde nce, 
you wil! not require either me or 
Father Burke to tell you what was 
the real condition of the country 
we are both talking about. 
Meanwhile I must say a word or 
two. Father Burke talks with great 
vehemence about spoliation of lands 
and the expulsion of Irishmen from 
the homes of their fathers. There is 
a document, the opening document 
of the ‘ King Henry series,’ which 
he does not seem to have ‘studied, 
but which I wish you would study, 
for it gives a complete key to the 
real difficulties of Ireland, and to all 
the policy of the succeeding reigns. 
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This document is dated 1515, and 
is called a ‘ Report on the State of 
Treland, with a Plan for its Refor- 
mation.’ Father Burke admits that 
there was disorder at this time, but 
he says it was caused by the Anglo- 
Normans. Now this report explains 
that the real cause was that the 
Normans had ceased to be Normans, 
and had become Irish. They spoke 
Irish, dressed like Irish, adopted 
Irish habits, and laws, and customs. 
Father Burke cannot be ignorant 
that to the Geraldines in Munster 
and Leinster, to the Butlers in Kil- 
kenny, to his own ancestors, the De 
Burghs, or Burkes, in the west, the 
Trish clans looked up with a fe cling 
of loyal allegiance. As far as there 
was any order at all in the country, 
it was in the homage paid by the 
native race to these four fami- 
lies. They, and the smaller Nor- 
man barons who held under them, 
are spoken of in the State Papers as 
English in contrast to Irish. They 
were as much English as you 
Americans are English, or as Grat- 
tan and Wolf Tone were English ; 
yet Father Burke thinks that he 
makes a point when he quotes a 
passage saying that some of these 
people were more troublesome than 
the Irish. Of course they were. Did 
he never hear the old phrase : 
Hibernis TTibe yniore § — more 
than the Irish themselves ? 

I want you to understand the 
social state of the country as this 
report delineates it. There were at 
this time sixty great Irish chiefs 
and thirty great Norman chiefs— 
each independent, each ruling by 
his own sword, each making war at 
his pleasure, and all living in pre- 
cisely the same manner. Between 
them they kept in idleness, to do 
nothing but fight, about 60,000 
armed men, foot. and horse—the en- 
tire population being about half « 
million. The chiefs of this enor- 
mous body of vagabonds were main- 
tained by an Irish custom called 
coyn and livery. Father Burke 
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boasts that there was no slavery in 
Ireland. No, but there was worse, 
for the wretched peasantry were 
obliged to supply all these people 
with meat, clothes, and lodging for 
mau and horse. Coyn and livery 
meant not only that the chiefs’ 
castles were to be kept supplied, 
but that all their fighting-people, 
themselves and their horses, were 
to live at free quarters in the pea- 
sants’ homes. 

It was this fighting contingent 
that was the cause of all the trouble. 
While they were allowed to plunder 
the people at pleasure, industry was 
impossible. Peace was equally im- 
possible while there were so many 
men who had no occupation but 
war. 

The problem of the English 
Government throughout the six- 
teenth century was to break the 
system down, to protect the peasant 
who was cultivating the soil, and, 
by stopping their enforced supplies, 
compel the fighting banditti to take 
to some other employment. Here 
lies the explanation of Father 
Burke’s mistakes. When he talks 
of confiscation and spoliation, it was 
confiscation simply of the rights of 
robbers to plunder the poor. All 
‘sorts of plans were thought of, and 
ultimately tried : sometimes to use 
downright force, to send an English 
army and c onquer them ; sometimes 
to arm the peasantry, and make 
them protect themselves ; some- 
times to plant English and Scotch 
colonies ; s sometimes, where the case 
seemed hopeless, to send the entire 
race over the Shannon into Con- 
naught, where, in closer quarters, 
they would be unable to find the 
means of supporting the fighting 
battalions. 

I cannot go into any details here. 
I ask you only to satisfy yourselves, 
by a perusal of the report, that this 
was the real condition to which the 
country was reduced. You will 
then see how arduous the problem 
was, and be better able to form a 
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just opinion on the conduct which 
England pursued. Father Burke 
says nothing of it. I can hardly 
suppose he knew anything about it. 
Yet anyone who will look to the 
index of the State Papers and the 
Carew Papers, and will refer to the 
words ‘Coyn and Livery,’ will see 
that this Irish custom with its con- 
sequences was the one central enor. 
mity against which English effort 
was, however ineffectually, directed. 

The Reformation of course com. 
plicated matters worse, but the 
social problem then as now was the 
real one. When I spoke of King 
Henry’s appointment of the Earl of 
Kildare to the viceroyalty as an 
experiment of Home Rule, Father 
Burke asks me why Henry did not 
call a Parliament of the Irish chiefs. 
This, I admit, would have been a 
worse form of Home Rule. The 
peasant grievances would have had 
even less chance of a hearing then 
than they would have from a sepa- 
rate Irish Parliament if it were 
called to-day. 

I am laying down broad outlines. 
I must reserve my particular criti- 
cisms for a more pressing part of 
the story. 

I notice, however, first, what 
Father Burke says of the Norman 
Irish, the Earl of Kildare, and the 
insurrection of Lord Thomas Fitz- 
gerald. He says Kildare was an 
Englishman. He was as much an 
Englishman as Lord Edward Fitz- 


gerald, his descendant, or Dr. 
MecNevin. That is to say, he was 


the most Irish nobleman—with the 
exception, perhaps, of his kinsman, 
the Earl of Desmond—that was to 
be found in the country. Father 
Burke says the insurrection was an 
English insurrection ; the parties to 
it, with one or two exceptions, all 
English ; that it was an English 
business altogether, and that the 
Irish were only sufferers. It was 
English in the sense that the asso- 
ciations of the United Irishmen 
were English, neither less nor more. 
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I suppose that his words were no 
more than a rhetorical flourish to 
gain an immediate point. If not, 
and if he really indicates the pre- 
sent views of the Celtic race on 
their history and their misfortunes, 
it isa new and extremely significant 
feature in the progress of the ques- 
tion. Till this time the Geraldines 
have been the idols of the national 
tradition. O’Connell used to say 
that the Duke of Leinster, Kildare’s 
representative, was the natural 
King of Ireland. Lord Thomas 
has been one of the most popular 
Trish heroes. If all this is now to be 
thrown aside, I will only say here, 
that it is a bad return for the blood 
which the Geraldines and the 
Barons of the Pale risked and lost 
in the cause of Ireland and the 
Catholic Church. I trust, for the 


honour of Irish patriotism, that 
Father Burke is not in this instance 
a representative of the feelings of 
his people. 

As to the Kildare rebellion itself, 
Father Burke, as usual, exaggerates. 


He says it desolated the whole of 
Munster and a great part of Lein- 
ster, and ruined half the Irish peo- 
ple. It scarcely touched Munster 
at all. It affected severely only half 
Leinster. The chief sufferers were 
the inhabitants of the Pale, and 
among them chiefly such of the in- 
habitants as were loyal to English 
rule. But I conclude that Father 
Burke is not distinguishing between 
the rebellion of the Kildares under 
Henry VIII. and the rebellion of 
the Desmonds under Elizabeth, and 
lumps them both together as a con- 
fused unity. 

I will not follow him through 
the Reformation History. But he 
asks a — which I will an- 
swer. I said in my lectures that 
the private lives of some of the Ca- 
tholic bishops, before the Reforma- 
tion, were not perfectly regular. 
I made light of it, and I “make 
light of it now. But, when he calls 
it ‘a wild and unsupported asser- 
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tion,’ I must show him that I was 
not speaking without book. I was 
thinking at the moment of Arch- 
bishop Bodkin, of Tuam, from whom 
the Galway Bodkins, whom Father 
Burke must know about, are de- 
scended. If he requires another 
instance I must send him back to 
Dr. Theiner. ‘I wish he would read 
his Theiner. He need noi be afraid; 
there is no heresy in it. It comes 
from Rome, from the very fountain 
of infallibility. If he will look 
there, he will find an account of a 
most reverend gentleman, which | 
need not stop to particularise. It will 
satisfy him, I think, that my asser- 
tion was less wild than he supposes. 

Again, about the bishops and the 
oath of supremacy to King Henry. 
He admits eight bishops and an 
archbishop ; when I get home I will 
give him the names of two or three 
more. But it is of no importance. 
He cannot show that those who did 
not swear made any active or pro- 
longed opposition. Nor does he 
deny that the greatest of the Celtic 
chiefs accepted peerages from Henry, 
voted him King of Ireland, helped 
him to suppress the abbeys, and 
accepted the abbey-lands for them- 
selves. But so great, it appears, 
was the orthodoxy of the Catholic 
people of Ireland that, although 
they never before rebelled against 
their chiefs, on this occasion they 
did rise and deposed them. Let us 
take the most important instance. 
Con O'Neill, the great O'Neill, the 
descendant of the Trish ina was 
made by Henry, Earl of ‘I'yrone. 
This O'Neill, Father Burke says, 
was taken by his son and clapped 
into gaol, where he died. A very 
pious son, no doubt, and moved en- 
tirely by his zeal for holy Church. 
The son in question was the cele- 
brated Shan, a bastard son of Con, 
but ‘a broth of a boy,’ as they say 
over there, and the darling of the 
tribe. By tanistry, or the Irish 
method of election, Shan would 
have succeeded to the chieftainship, 
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but by the patent of the earldom 
the successor was not to be Shan, 
but his legitimate brother. The old 
Con also preferred the legitimate 
son. Shan had a certain respect 
for his father. In one of his letters, 
of which I have read many, he says, 
alluding to his own parentage, that 
his father, like a gentleman as he 
was, never denied any child that 
was sworn to him, but Shan was 
not going to lose his inheritance on 
that account. He conspired against 
Con, and, as Father Burke truly says, 
shut him up till he died. The 
legitimate brother was murdered 
or made away with, and Shan by 
these means became the O’Neill. 
A very natural piece of business, 
but I should not have described it 
myself as arising from devotion to 
the Catholic faith. 

Once more (Father Burke drags 
it in here out of its natural place, 
but I will follow his own arrange- 
ment), he insists on the religious 
toleration which was always dis- 
played by the Irish Catholics. 
There were no heresy prosecutions 
in Ireland. These heresy prosecu- 
tions were judicial processes, and 
the Irish preferred more rough and 
ready ways. I have no room to go 
into this. But Father Burke pro- 
duces as a proof an act of the Celtic 
Catholic Irish Parliament, which 
met in the time of James the 
Second, on which I must make a 
short remark. 

What, said the Father, was the 
first law which this Catholic Irish 
Parliament passed? ‘ We hereby 
decree that it is the law of this land 
of Ireland that neither now, nor ever 
again, shall any man be prosecuted 
for his religion.’ ‘Was not this 
magnificent? ’ he asked, and he was 
answered by ‘tremendous cheers.’ 

[am very glad that he and his 
hearers are such complete converts 
to toleration. But his mind is not 
yet in the perfectly equitable state 
which I could desire. The value 
of the Act is diminished when we 


[J anuary 


remember that it was accompanied 
by two other Acts which deprived 
almost every Protestant in Ireland 
of every acre of land which he pos. 
sessed. Let me remind you, ladies 
and gentlemen, of one or two points 
in the history of James II. He 
was meditating the restoration of 
Popery in England, and he took up 
with toleration that he might intro. 
duce Catholics, under cover of it, 
into high offices of State, and bribe 
the Protestant Nonconformists to 
support him. The Nonconformists 
knew too well what he was about, 
and were not to be so taken in. In 
like manner the Irish Parliament 
was throwing out a bait to the 
Presbyterian farmers and artisans, 
who had been persecuted by the 
Bishops of the Establishment. They 
also were too wary to be tempted. 
They knew what could happen 
when the Pope was in his saddle 


again, They held no land, and the 
Confiscation Acts did not touch 
them. But instead of joining Tyr- 


connel] they closed the gates of 
Derry in his face, and built for 
themselves an immortal monument 
in the gallery of Protestant heroes. 

About Elizabeth’s conduct in Ire- 
land there is not much difference of 
opinion between Father Burke and 
me. He quotes a passage of mine, 
some rhetorical nonsense, as I dare 
say it was, about the Star of 
Liberty, which he calls extremely 
eloquent, and then proceeds to cut 
in pieces. Before praising my style 
in that way I wish he would quote 
my words accurately. He has lopped 
and chopped the poor little sen- 
tence, altered words, spoilt ca- 
dences, marred the whole effect, 
and then given it to the world as 
my idea of fine writing. I am 
obliged to him for the compliment, 
but in the plucked and wretched 
state in which he exhibits me, I 
could well have dispensed with it. 
The fact, however, to which the 
passage refers, is of real import- 


ance. Elizabeth had to fight at 
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last with the great Catholic powers 
of Europe in defence of the Refor- 
mation. She was very unwilling 
to do it, but at last she was forced 
to do it, and she won the battle. 
Father Burke thinks he answers me 
by pointing to the Act of Uniform- 
ity passed in Ireland in the second 
year of her reign. I had myself 
mentioned this Act and explained 
why it was passed. I regretted it 
and called it unwise, but I added 
that it was not executed, and I am 
obliged to insist to Father Burke 
that this is true and that the 
smallest accurate acquaintance 
with the time will show anyone 
that it is true. The whole coun- 
try was a prey to anarchy. The 
churches like all else went to ruin. 
But among other causes of this the 
most important was perhaps Eliza- 
beth’s determination that the Act 
of Uniformity should not be en- 
forced. I speak of what I know. 
I have studied her correspondence 
with the viceroys. One of them, 


Lord Grey, being a strong Puritan, 


pressed to be allowed to make what 
he called a Mahometan conquest, 
to offer the people the Reformation 
or the sword—his complaint was 
that she forbade him to do it, for- 
bade him strictly to meddle with 
anyone for religion who was not in 
rebellion against the crown. 

I said and L repeat that Elizabeth 
meant well to the poor country, 
though never was the proverb 
better illustrated, that the road to 
the wrong place is paved with good 
intentions. 

I come now to the part of the 
business which is of present prac- 
tical consequence. 

I begin with the Ulster settle- 
ment, the Protestant colonisation of 
the North of Ireland under James I. 

Father Burke says, James I, 
promised that the Irish should be 
left in possession of their lands, 
that he kept his promise for four 
years and then broke it. The Earls 
of Tyrconnell and Tyrone fled from 
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Ireland to escape imprisonment ; 
James then took the whole province 
of Ulster from the original proprie- 
tor and handed it over to settlers 
from England and Scotland. Pro- 
mises are, | suppose, conditional on 
good behaviour. Many an oath 
had Tyrone sworn to be a loyal 
subject, and many an oath had he 
broken. Was he to be allowed to 
conspire for ever and remain un- 
punished! He fled to escape im- 
prisonment. But why was he to 
be imprisoned ? Because he was 
planning another rebellion, and he 
dared not remain to meet the proofs 
which were to be brought against 
him. The English took the whole 
province of Ulster from the Irish, 
so says Father Burke, and then 
stops. He should have gone on to 
say, but he does not say it, that of 
the two million acres of which the 
six confiscated counties of Ulster 
consist, a million and a half were 
given back to the Irish, and half a 
million only of the acres most fit for 
cultivation, but which the Irish left 
uncultivated, were retained for the 
colonists. It has been half a million 
acres for the last two centuries. The 
acres multiply like Falstaff’s men 
in buckram as the myth develops. 
They brought over Scotch and 
English Protestants, says Father 
Burke, and made them swear as 
they did so, that they would not 
employ one single Irishman or one 
single Catholic, nor let them come 
near them. Has not Father Burke 
omitted one small but important 
expression? Was it true that they 
were not to employ one single Irish- 
man? Or an Irishman who refused 
to take the oath of allegiance? I 
have not examined the Charters in 
detail under which the separate 
grants were held. I will not affirm 
that there was no corporation which 
was intended to be exclusively 
Scotch or English. But I do know 
that the oath of allegiance was the 
general condition. Let me remind 
Father Burke of an Act of Parlia- 
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ment passed at this very time by 


the very men whom he accuses of 


this bitter enmity to the Irish. It 
repeals simply and for ever every 
law which had made a distinction 
between the English and Irish in- 
habitants of the country. It de- 
clares them all citizens of a common 
empire, enjoying equal laws and 
equal protection. It expresses a 
hope that thenceforward they would 
grow into nation in perfect 
agreement, 
all former 
doubt me, gentlemen, 


one 


differences. If you 
look into the 


Irish Statute Book for the reign of 


James the First and satisfy your- 
selves. 

As a matter of fact it can be 
proved distinctly that from the date 
of the settlement the English and 
[rish did live 
million acres, and cultivated their 
land together. Their houses and 
fields lay side by side, they helped 
each other, employed each other, 
grew into useful social and kindly 
relations with one another. It was 
this intimacy, this seeming 
friendliness, this adoption by so 
many of the Irish of the laws and 
customs of the settlers, which con- 
stituted the most painful features in 
the rebellion of 1641. 

I pass on to that rebellion. 
by far the gravest matter 
which [ have to deal. It is 
hinge on which later history 
volves. If Father Burke's version 
of it is true, then we English robbed 
the Trish of their lands, tried to rob 
them of their religion, massacred 
them when they resisted, slandered 
them as guilty of a crime which was 
in re: ality our own, and took away 
from them as a punishme nt all the 
lands and liberties which they 
retained. If this we owe 
them an instant confession of our 
complicated crimes and an instant 
reparation, such reparation as we 
are able tomake. If it be not true, 
then this cause of heartburning 
ought to be taken away. IT cannot 
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regret with Father Burke that this 
wound has been re-opened. Rather 
let it be probed to the bottom. Let 
the last drop of secreted falsehood 
be detected and purged out of the 
history. Again I must divide in 
two what I have to say. I must 
notice first, what he says of the ac- 
count given by me of these things; 
and next, what he says himself 
about the facts. 

For my part of the business I 
am obliged to say that he has 
studied my lectures imaginatively. 
He has seen there what he wished 
to see, or thought he saw. Unin- 
tentionally, I am well aware, but 
under the influence of vchement 
and natural emotions, he has mis- 
understood me in three most im- 
portant particulars. 

He charges me with defending 
the Irish Administration of the 
Karl of Strafford—as having come 
to America to ask a great, free 
people to endorse Strafiord’s des- 
potism as just government. Unless 
words be taken, not to express 
thoughts, but to conceal them, | 
said that Strafford’s policy in Ire- 
land was tyrannous, cruel, and 
dangerous. He speaks as if the 
Puritan party in England and 
Scotland were bent on destroying 
the Catholics in Ireland. The 
commission which went from the 
Irish Parliament to London, to 
complain of Strafford, was com- 
posed jointly of Protestants and 
Catholics. The arraignment of 
Strafford was conducted by the 
great Puritan statesman, Pym, and 
| pointed out in my lectures that 
his administration of Ireland formed 
one of the most serious counts on 
which he was condemned. Does 
this look as if the complaints of Ire- 
land could receive no attention from 
the Long Parliament ? Does this 
bear out Father Burke in charging 
me with defending Strafford, and 
calling his conduct just ? 

Again, Father Burke accuses me 
of having said that the rebellion 
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began with massacre, as if it was a 
preconceived intention. In a sum- 
mary of the events of the ten years, 
I said generally that it commenced 
with massacre, and so it did, when 
the period is reviewed as a whole ; 
but in my account of what actually 
passed, I said expressly, and in the 
plainest words, that so far as I 
eould make out from the contra- 
dictory evidence, I thought the Irish 
had not intended that there should 
be bloodshed at all. 

Lastly, he accuses me of having 
ealled the Irish cowards, and he 
desires me to take the word back. 
Il eannot take back what I never 
gave. Father Burke says that such 
words cause bad blood, and that I 
may one day have cause to remem- 
ber them. That they cause bad 
blood I have reason to know al- 
ready ; but the words are not mine 
but his, and he and not I must 
recall them. 

Not but again and again, 
with the loudest emphasis I have 
spoken of the notorions and splen- 
did courage of Irishmen. What I 
said was this, and I will say it over 
again. I was asking how it was 
that a race whose courage was 
above suspicion made poor a 
hand of rebellion, and I answered 
my question thus; that the Irish 
would fight only for a cause in 
which they really believed, and 
that they were too shrewd to be 
duped by illusions with which they 
allowed themselves to play. I will 
add that five hundred of the present 
Irish police, Celts and Catholies, 
all or most of them, enlisted in the 
eause of order and good govern- 
ment, would walk up to and walk 
through the largest mob which the 
so-called patriots could collect from 
the four Provinces of Ireland. If 
it be to call men cowards that under 
the severest trials the Irish display 
the noblest qualities which do 
honour to humanity when they are 
on the right side, then, and only 
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then, have I questioned the courage 
of Irishmen. 

So much for myself—now for the 
facts of the rebellion. We are 
agreed that on the 23rd of October, 
1641, there was a universal rising 
of the Irish race, and an attempt 
to expel the Protestant colonists 
fromthecountry. Father Burke says 
the Puritan Lords Justices in Dub- 
lin knew that the rising was immi- 
nent, and deliberately allowed it to 
break out. I must meet him at once 
with a distinct denial of this. The 
secret correspondence of the Lords 
Justices, before and after the out- 
break, has been happily preserved, 
and anything more unlike the state 
of their minds than the idea which 
Father Burke assigns to them can- 
not be imagined. They had no 
troops that they could rely upon. 
The country was patrolled by the 
fragments of the Catholic army 
which had been raised by Strafford 
and afterwards disbanded ; and the 
Lords Justices were in the utmost 
terror of them. Situated as they 
were they would have been simply 
mad had they foreseen what was 
to happen, and purposely permitted 
it. 

The Irish, Father Burke says, had 
good reason to rise. Who denies 
it? Certainly not I. My own 
words were that it was the natural 
penalty for past cruelties. But 
the Father will not have it to have 
been a rebellion—because he says 
Charles the First approved of it, 
or would have approv ed of it had 
he been in a position to express an 
opinion; and that Sir Phelim 
O’Neil, who headed the movement, 
issued a proclamation that he was 
acting in the king’s name. That 


Charles had been encouraging some 
movement in Ireland is perfectly 


true, but not that of Sir 

O’Neil.—Sir Phelim produced a 

commission purporting to have 

been given to him by Charles and 

signed with the Great Seal—but 
c 


Phelim 
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afterwards 
was forged, 


Sir Phelim confessed 
that the commission 
and that he had taken the Seal 
from a private deed which lay 
among his muniments. Of this 
Father Burke says nothing. 

The Irish, Father Burke acknow- 
ledges, stripped the Protestant set- 
tlers of their cattle, horses, and 
property. Under property, I sup- 
pose, he includes their houses and 
their clothes, for they were turned 
out of doors, men, women, and 
children, literally naked. So far, 
he thinks the Irish did nothing but 
what they had a right to do. The 
property of the settlers belonged to 
the Irish, and they were simply 
taking back their own. When 
wild races who do not cultivate the 
soil come in collision with other 
races who do cultivate it, disputes 
of this kind continually arise. When 
the native finds his land, of which 
he made no use, taken from him 
under pretexts which he considers 
unjust, his eagerness to recover it 
grows greater as he sees it increase 
in value by the intruder’s s industry. 
From this" point of view it is natu- 
ral that he should consider not the 
land only, but everything that has 
been raised upon it, to belong to 
himself. But I never before heard 
an educated man maintain such a 
proposition in cool blood. Who- 
ever may have had a right to the 
land, it had been bought, occupied, 
and tilled for thirty-six years by 
the settlers without a word of ques- 
tion on their titles. I should have 
thought any Irishman who has had 
experience in later years of land- 
lord evictions would have recog- 
nised that the right to the property 
raised on the soil belonged to those 
who had raised it. It appears, in 
the Father’s opinion, that the set- 
tlers and their families ought to 
have accepted their fate and gone 
away without resistance. 

Father Burke says the first blood 
was shed by the Protestants. I 
should not be surprised if it was so. 
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Men assailed by mobs, who mean to 
turn them naked out of their homes, 
are apt at times to resist. But this 
is not what Father Burke means. 
The origin of all the after horrors, 
he says, was an atrocity committed 
by the Protestant garrison at Car- 
rickfergus, who, before any lives 
had been taken by the (¢ Catholics, 
sallied out and destroyed three 
thousand Catholic Irish who had 
crowded together in a place called 
Island Maghee. This story has 
been examined into, and bears ex- 
amination as ill as other parts of 
the popular version of the massacre 
—but apparently to no purpose. 
Out it comes, round, confident, and 
unblushing as ever. Father Burke 
quotes it from the Protestant his- 
torian, Leland; therefore he as- 
sumes it to be true. He pays a 
compliment to Protestant veracity ; 
but Protestants are veracious only 
when they speak on the Catholic 
side. Dr. Reid, the author of the 
History of the Pre sbyle rians in Ive- 
land, the very best book, in my 
opinion, which has ever been writ- 
ten on these matters, shows how 
little Leland knew about it; yet 
Dr. Reid is not worth the Father’s 
notice. 

The legend, for such it is, is due 
to a mistake or a misprint in a single 
short sentence of Lord Clarendon’s. 
The evidence that Clarendon had 
before him is now in Dublin, and 
every fibre of this Island Maghee 
story can be traced, First, the 
number of the killed is multiplied 
by a hundred. In revenge for some 
atrocious murders in the neigh- 
bourhood, the Carrickfergus garrison 
did attack Island Maghee, and did 
kill there, not three thousand per- 
sons, but thirty persons. Again, 
the date is wrong, and the date is 
all in all. To fit with the theory 
that it was the beginning of the 
mischief, it is thrown back to the 
beginning of November 1641, The 
real date was the beginning of 
January 1642, and in January, and 
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long before, the country was in 
flames from end to end. 1 wish you 
who are dissatisfied will at least look 
at what Dr. Reid says on this mat- 
ter; you will find yourselves in 
good hands. Colonel Andley Mer- 
vyn, who was in Ireland at the 
time, says that, in his own county of 
Fermanagh, which he callsone of the 
best planted counties with English 
in the whole island, by January 
almost all of them had been killed. 
He made close enquiry, and found 
that not one in twenty had escaped. 

Kather Burke, following the 
usual Irish Catholic tradition, in- 
sists on a commission issued in 
December by the Dublin Council, 
to enquire into the losses of the 
Scotch and English settlers by 
plunder. Because it says nothing 


of massacres, he infers, more JIiber- 
nico, that it denies that there had 
been any massacre. 

Unfortunately for this theory, 
there is a letter, dated the first of 
December, from the same Council 
to the Long Parliament, declaring 


that at the time when they were 
writing, there were 40,000 rebels in 
the field, who were putting to the 
sword men, women, and children 
that were Protestants, ill-using the 
women, dashing out the brains of 
the children before their parents’ 
faces. I avoided before, and I shall 
avoid now, all detailsof this dreadful 
subject. If a tenth part of the 
sworn evidence be true, the Irish 
acted more like fiends than human 
beings. I will quote only a single 
page from Sir John Temple, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, who was in Dub- 
lin all the time, and describes what 
he saw with his own eyes. Father 
Burke insists on the cruelties of 
Sir Charles Coote, in Wicklow. Sir 
John Temple will show you Sir 
Charles Coote’s provocation. There 
is no dispute, I must remind you, 
about the expulsion of the Pro- 
testant families from their homes. 
They were turned out literally 
naked in the wild October weather, 
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with wisps of straw or rags, to 
cover them, to find their way to the 
sea, 

Listen to Sir John Temple. 

‘That which made the condition 
more formidable was the daily re- 
pair of multitudes of English that 
came up in troops miserably des- 
poiled out of the North, many of 
good rank and quality, covered 
with old rags, and some without 
any covering but twisted straw; 
wives came lamenting the murder 
of their husbands ; mothers of their 
children barbarously destroyed be- 
fore their eyes; some so surbated as 
they came creeping on their knees, 
others frozen with cold, ready to 
give up the ghost in the streets; 
others distracted with their losses, 
lost also their senses. Thus was 
the town, within a few days after 
the breaking out of the rebellion, 
filled with these lamentable spec- 
tacles of sorrow, having no place to 
lay their heads, no clothing to cover 
their nakedness, no food to stay 
their hunger. To add to their 
miseries, the popish inhabitants 
refused to minister the least com- 
fort to them. Many lay in the 
open streets, and others under 
stacks, and there miserably perish- 
ed. Those of better quality, who 
could not frame themselves to be 
common beggars, crept into private 
places, and wasted silently away, 
and died without noise. I have 
known some that lay naked, and 
having clothes sent, laid them by, 
refusing to put them on: others 
would not stir to fetch themselves 
food, though they knew where it 
stood ready for them; and so, worn 
with misery and cruel usage, their 
spirit spent, their senses failing, the 
greatest part of the women and 
children thus barbaronsly expelled 
from their habitations, perished in 
the city of Dublin, leaving their 
bodies as monuments of the most 
inhuman cruelties used towards 
them.’ 

Do you ladies 

C2 


suppose, and 
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gentlemen, that the friends and 
countrymen of these poor women 
would have been in a very amiable 
humour with such scenes before 
them? Do you suppose that when 
they knew other English families 
within reach of the city were ex- 
posed to the same treatment, they 
ought to have sat still and allowed 
the Irish to repeat in Leinster the 
atrocities which they had perpe- 
trated in the North? Coote col- 
lected a body of horse out of the 
fugitive men who had crowded into 
Dublin. The Irish were beginning 
the same work in an adjoining 
county. Coote rode into the 
Wicklow hills and gave them a 
lesson that two parties could play 
at murder. I do not excuse him. 
But the question of questions is, 
who began all those horrors? and 
what was the true extent of them ? 
Father Burke thinks everything, 
short of murder, which the Irish 
did to have been perfectly justifi- 
able. I do not agree with him— 
but let that pass. He says a Pro- 
testant hasproved that the Catholics 
killed only 2,100 people, and there- 
fore it must be true. Again a com- 
pliment toa Protestant—but it is 
a matter on which I will not accept 
the mere opinion of any one man, 
even if he do call himself Protestant. 
I am sorry to say I have known 
many Protestants entirely unable to 
distinguish truth from falsehood. 
Sir William Petty, a very able, 
cool-headed, sceptical sort of man, 
examined all the evidence, went 
himself, within ten years of the 
events, over the scene of the mas- 
sacre, and concluded, after careful 
consideration, that the number of 
Protestants killed in the first six 
months of the rebellion, amounted 
to 38,000. Clarendon and Coote 
give nearly the same numbers. 
You, who would form an indepen- 
dent opinion on the matter, I would 
advise to read (whatever else you 
read) Sir John Temple’s history of 
the Rebellion, and Dr. Borlase’s 
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history of it. Temple was, as I 
said, an eye-witness. Borlase’s book 
contains in the appendix large selec- 
tionsfrom the evidence taken on oath 
before Commissioners at Dublin. 

I shall still be met with the 
‘thundering English lie ’ argument; 
and so far you have but my asser- 
tion against Father Burke’s. In 
my opinion he treats the Irish 
massacre precisely as he treats the 
Alva massacre and the St. Bar- 
tholomew’s massacre. The wolf 
lays the blame on the lamb. But 
that, you may fairly say, is only 
my view of the question. Very 
well, I have a proposal to make, 
which I hope you will indorse ; and 
if we work together, and if Father 
Burke will help, we may arrive at 
the truth yet. 

Ireland and England will never 
understand each other till this story 
is cleared up. Now, I am fond of 
referring disputed questions to in- 
different tribunals. An enormous 
body of evidence lies still half ex- 
amined in Dublin. I should like a 
competent commission to be ap- 
pointed to look over the whole 
matter and report a conclusion. It 
should consist of men whose busi- 
ness is to deal with evidence—i.e. 
of lawyers. I would have no clergy, 
Catholic or Protestant. Clergy are 
generally blind of one eye. I would 
not have men of letters or historians 
like myself and Father Burke; we 
partake of the clerical infirmities of 
disposition. By-the-bye, I must 
beg Father Burke’s pardon. Asa 
priest I have put him out of court 
already. I say I would have a 
commission of experienced lawyers, 
men of weight, and responsible to 
public opinion. Four Irish judges, 
for instance, might be appointed— 
two Catholic and two Protestant ; 
and to give the Catholics all advan- 
tage, let Lord O’Hagan, the Catho- 
lic Irish Chancellor, be chairman. 
Let these five go through all the 
surviving memorials of the Rebellion 
of 1641, and tell us what it really 
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was. We shall then have sound 
ground under us, and we shall 
know what are and what are not 
the thundering lies, of which indis- 
putably, on one side or the other, 
an enormous number are now 
afloat. I can conceive nothing 
which would better promote a 
reconciliation of England and Ire- 
land than the report which such a 
commission would send in. If the 
heads of the Catholic Church in 
Ireland would combine to ask for 
it, I conceive that it could not be 
refused. 

For myself I have but touched 
one point in twenty relating to this 
business where my evidence contra- 
dicts Father Burke. But I will 
pursue it no further. A few words 
will exhaust what I have to say 
about Cromwell. About him [| 
cannot hope to bring Father Burke 
to any approach to an agreement 
with me. There are a few matters 
of fact, however, 
being established. Father Burke 
says that Cromwell meant to exter- 
minate the Irish. I distinguish 
again between the industrious Irish 
and the idle, fighting Irish. He 
showed his intentions towards the 
peasantry a few days after his land- 
ing, for he hung two of his own 
troopers for stealing a hen from an 
old woman. Cromwell, says the 
Father, wound up the war by tak- 
ing 80,000 men and shipping them 
to the sugar plantations in Barba- 
does. In six years, such was the 
cruelty, that not twenty of them 
were left. 80,000 men, Father 
Burke ! and in six years not twenty 
left. I have read the Thnurloe 
Papers, where the account will be 
found of these shipments to Bar- 
badoes. I can find nothing about 
80,000 men there. When were 
they sent out, and how, and in 
what ships? You got these num- 
bers where you got the millions of 
native Irish in America. Your 
figures expand and contract like the 
tent in the fairy tale, which would 


which admit of 
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either shrink into a walnut-shell or 
cover 10,000 men as the owner of 
it liked. Father Burke says that 
all the Irish Catholic landowners 
were sent into Connaught. Lord 
Clarendon says that no one was 
sent to Connaught who had not 
forfeited his life by rebellion ; and 
next, that to send them there was 
the only way to save them from 
being killed, for they would not 
live in peace. If an Englishman 
strayed a mile from his door he w was 
murdered, and there was such exe 
asperation with these fighting Irish 
that if they had been left at home 
the soldiers would have a 
them all. 

Ireland was made a wilderness, 
says Father Burke, and that is true 
—but who made it so? The nine 
years of civil war made it so—and 
it could not revive in a day or ina 
year. If three or four thousand 
Trish boys and girls were sent as 
apprentices to the plantations, it 
was a kindness to send them there 
in the condition to which Ireland 
had been reduced; but when I 
said that fifteen years of industry 
brought the country to a higher 
state of prosperity than it had 
ever attained before, lam not an- 
swered when I am told that it 
was miserable when the settlers had 
been at work only for four years 
I will refer Father Burke, and I 
will refer you, to the Life of Claren- 
don, if you wish to see what the 
Cromwellian settlement made of 
Treland. Clarendon hated Crom- 
well and would allow nothing in his 
favour that he could help. Read 
it then and see which is right— 
Father Burke or I. 

Never before had Ireland paid 
the expenses of its government. It 
was now able to settle a permanent 
revenue on Charles II. In 1665, 
when many estates were restored 
to Catholic owners, the difficulty 
was in apportioning the increased 
value which Puritan industry had 
given to those estates. 
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It is true that the priests were 
ordered by Cromwell to leave the 
country. Father Burke says that 
a fine was set on the heads of 
those that remained. In a sense 
that too is true; butin what sense ? 
A thousand went away to Spain— 
of those that remained and refused 
to go—of those who passively stayed, 
and did not conceal themselves, and 
allowed the Government to know 
where they were—some were ar- 
rested and sent to Barbadoes—some 
were sent to the Irish Islands on 
the west coast, and a sum of money 
was allowed them for maintenance. 
Harsh measures. But Father Burke 
should be exact in his account. 
Those who went into the moun- 
tains and lived with the outlaws 
shared the outlaws’ fate. They were 
making themselves the companions 
of what Englishmen call banditti— 
what the Irish call patriots. I don’t 
think any way they were a good 
kind of patriots. It is true thata 
price was set on the heads of those 
who absolutely refused to submit. 
It was found too fatally successful 
amode ofendingwiththem. Father 
Burke quotes a passage from Major 
Morgan, I will quote another :— 
‘The Irish,’ he said, ‘ bring in their 
comrades’ heads. Brothers and 
cousins cut each other’s throats.’ 

Mr. Prendergast, the latest and 
most accomplished historian of these 
times, a man of most generous dis- 
position and passionately Lrish in 
his sentiments, alluding to these 
words of Major Morgan, makes a 
comment on them, which tempts 
me to abandon in despair the hope 
of understanding the Irish cha- 
racter. 

‘No wonder they betrayed each 
other,’ he says, ‘ because they had 
no longer any public cause to main- 
tain,’ 

I shall notice but one point more. 

In speaking of the American re- 
volution, I said that a more active 
sympathy was felt at that time for 
the American cause by the Pro- 


to Father Burke. [January 
testants of the North of Iveland than 
by the Catholics, and that more 
active service was done in America 
by the Anglo-Scotch Irish, who 
emigrated thither in the eighteenth 
century, than by the representatives 
of the old race. Do not think that 
[ grudge any Irishman of any per- 
suasion the honour of having struck 
a blow at their common oppressors 
when the opportunity offered. I 
was mentioning, however, what 
was matter of fact, and I wished to 
remind Americans that there is 
Protestant Ireland as well as a 
Catholic—with which at one time 
they had intimate relations. 

There is distinct proof that dur- 
ing a great part of the last century 
there was a continual Protestant 
emigration from [Ireland to this 
country. Archbishop Boulter speaks 
earnestly about it in his letters, and 
states positively that it was an 
emigration of Protestants only— 
that it did not affect the Catholics. 
So grave a matter it was that it 
formed the subject of long and 
serious debates in the Irish Parlia- 
ment. The Catholic emigration 
meanwhile was to France. A few 


a 


Catholic peasants may have come 
to America after the Whiteboy 
risings in 1760, but I have seen no 


notice of it. Likely enough Catholic 
soldiers deserted from the regiments 
sent out from Ireland. Likely 
enough gallant Irish Catholic gentle- 
men from the French and Spanish 
armies may have gone over and 
taken service with you. I admire 
them all the more if they did. But 
after allowing all this, out of every 
ten Irishmen in America at the 
time of the Revolution there must 
have been nine Protestants. While 
as to the Catholics in Ireland (I 
would say no more on this subject 
if Father Burke had not called on 
me for an explanation), I can only 
say that while the correspondence 
of the viceroy expresses the deepest 
anxiety at the attitude of the 
Presbyterians, no hint is dropped 
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of any fear from the rest of the 
population. Father Burke ques- 
tions my knowledge of the facts, 
and quotes from McNeven that there 
were 16,000 Irish in the American 
ranks. Ishould have thought that 
there had been more—but Father 
surke in claiming them for the 
Catholics is playing with the name 
of Irishman. 

[I quoted a loyal address to 
George ILI. signed in the name of 
the whole body by the leading Irish 
Catholics. Father Burke says that, 
though fulsome in its tone, it con- 
tains no words about America. 
As he meets me with a contradic- 
tion, I can but insist that I copied 
the words which I read to you from 
the original in the State Paper 
Office, and I will read one or two 
sentences of it again. The address 
declares that the Catholics of Ire- 
land abhorred the unnatural rebel- 
lion against his Majesty which had 
broken out among his American 
subjects, that they laid at his feet 
two faithful, and 


million loyal, 
affectionate hearts and hands, ready 


to exert themselves against his 
Majesty’s enemies in any part of 
the world, that their loyalty had 
been always as the dial to the sun, 
true though not shone upon. 

Father Burke is hasty in telling 
me that 1 am speaking of a matter 
of which I am ignorant, but I will 
pursue it no further, nor but for his 
challenge would I have returned 
to it. Both he and I are now in 
the rather ridiculous position of 
contending which of our respec- 
tive friends were most disloyal to 
our own Government. 

Here I must leave him. I leave 
untouched a large number of blots 
which I had marked for criticism, 
but if I have not done enough to 
him already, I shall waste my 
words with trying to do more; 
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and for the future as long as I re- 
main in America, neither he, if he 
returns to the charge, nor any other 
assailant must look for further 
answer from me. 

His own knowledge of his sub- 
ject is wide and varied; but I can 
compare his workmanship to no- 
thing so well as to one of the lives 
of his own Irish Saints, in which 
legend and reality are so strangely 
blended that the true aspects of 
things and characters can no longer 
be discerned. 

I believe that I have shown that 
this is the true state of the case, 
though from the state of Father 
Burke’s mind upon the subject, he 
may be unaware precisely of what 
has happened to him, 

Any way | hope that we may 
now part in good humour; we may 
differ about the past; about the 
present, and for practical objects, I 
believe we are agreed. He loves 
the Irish peasant, and so dol. I 
have been accused of having no- 
thing practical to propose for Ire- 
land. I have something extremely 
practical; I want to see the peasants 
taken from under the power of their 
landlords, and made answerable to 
no authority butthe law. It would 
not be difficult to define for what 
offence a tenant might legally be 
deprived of his holding. He ought 
not to be dependent on the caprice 
of any individual man. If Father 
Burke and his friends will help in 
that way, instead of agitating for a 
separation from England, I would 
sooner find myself working with 
him than against him. If he will 
forget my supposed hatred to his 
religion, and will accept the hand 
which I hold out to him, I can as- 
sure him that the hatred of which 
he speaks, like some other things, 
has no existence except in his own 
imagination. 
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MONG the many services ren- 
dered to English literature 
by Mr. Arber in producing his 
series of English Reprints, not the 
least is his issue of the Paston Letters, 
under the able editorship of Mr. 
James Gairdner. The literary his- 
tory of this famous collection is 
itself a curiosity. Valuable alike 
to the antiquary, the student of 
social manners, and to the historian 
of a period of which there are but 
few memorials, these Letters, after 
having lain almost unheeded for 
three centuries, excited so great an 
interest on their first appearance to 
the world in 1787, that the whole 
edition of the first portion pub- 
lished was sold within a week, 
Horace Walpole was delighted with 
them; and the King having ex- 
pressed a desire to see the originals, 
the editor, Mr. Fenn, generously 
presented them to his Majesty in 
three volumes (being part only of 
the whole), for which he received the 
honour of knighthood. Unfortunate 
gift! for these three MS. volumes 
are not now to be found among the 
Library of George III. in its home 
in the British Museum, but have 
disappeared, the tradition being 
that ‘they were last seen in the 
hands of Queen Charlotte, who it is 
supposed must have lent them to 
one of her ladies in attendance.’ 
It is to be hoped, for the honour of 
womanly curiosity, that this suppo- 
sition may one day be cleared up. 
Fenn published in all four vo- 
lumes, two in 1787 and twoin 1789; 
and left, on his death in 1794, a fifth 
volume ready for the press, which 
was not, however, printed till 1823, 
by hisnephew Mr. Serjeant Frere. By 
that time all the originals, strangely 
enough, were missing, even those 
of the fifth volume. But Fenn had 
(as has been lately shown) done 
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his work of transcribing and pre- 
paration throughout with such mi- 
nute and painstaking care, that the 
want of the originals does not seem 
to have been felt, and historian after 
historian has made unquestioning 
use of the materials thus thrown 
open, resting on the good faith of 
the upright editor. And it does 
not seem that this confidence has 
been misplaced. In the Fortnightly 
Review for September 1, 1865, Mr 
Herman Merivale for the first time 
cast doubts upon the authenticity 
of the Paston Letters, questioning 
whether they are ‘ entirely genuine, 
without adulteration by modern 
hands,’ and making various objec- 
tions to their value and truth. This 
not only produced in the following 
month a reply from Mr. Gairdner, 
who had made the Letters his spe- 
cial study, convincingly meeting 
doubts and objections, and explain- 
ing difficulties from the volumes as. 
they stood, but led to the discovery 
shortly afterwards, in Mr. Frere’s 
house, of the originals of Volume V. 
As the late Mr. J. Bruce describes, 
‘inclosed in a little paper case, 
which somehow or other Mr. Ser- 
jeant overlooked, there were in 
his possession these hundred and 
twelve papers, all arranged in per- 
fect order, prepared with the great- 
est care, and marked by Sir J. Fenn 
with neat pencil memoranda. They 
were found in a box of Sir J. Fenn’s,” 
together with about two hundred 
and seventy other papers. The im- 
portance of setting at rest all doubts. 
being evident, these papers now 
uuderwent a strict examination at 
the hands of a Committee composed 
of eminent members of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and a close comparison 
with Fenn’s print of them: the re- 
sults of which were, on the count 
of their being aay genuine, the 
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strong testimony that ‘a minute 
inspection of every one of the manu- 
scripts, without the discovery of any 
single circumstance which could 
create a doubt, has produced in the 
minds of the members of the Com- 
mittee the most unhesitating cer- 
tainty upon this point;’ and as 
regards Fenn’s work, ‘that the 
errors are very few, and for the 
most part trivial ;’ while the charge 
of interpolation or garbling was in- 
dignantly repelled by Mr. Bruce. 
When so much can be proved of 
the posthumous volume, which had 
not the benefit of correction by the 
practised eye of its editor, the in- 
ference is that the earlier volumes 
will be certainly not less trust- 
worthy. On the whole, the weight 
of evidence and argument before the 
finding of Mr. Frere’s manuscripts 
was in favour of the authenticity of 
the Paston Letters; it amounted 
after that discovery to a certainty, 
which no one at all familiar with 
the methods of handwriting, lan- 
guage, and forms of composition of 
older English manuscripts can with- 
stand.? 

The story does not end here. The 
separation of the members of this 
precious collection of manuscripts 
has been so cruel that they are 
found in different places; twenty 
letters are at the Bodleian Library 
in the Douce collection, two rough 
volumes of Fastolf and Paston ma- 
nuscripts are in the great reposi- 
tory of the late Sir T. Phillipps 
(now belonging to his daughter), 
‘single letters, which once formed 
part of it, occasionally turn up at 
auctions, and some have been sold 
to foreign purchasers,’ while the 
large number found by Mr. Frere 
in 1865, including the hundred 
and twelve originals of Volume V., 
are now safely deposited in the 
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British Museum. It is much to be 
wished that the whole of the known 
relics of the Paston Letters, as well 
as others that may hereafter be dis- 
covered, may sooner or later find 
their fitting home in the National 
Library. 

The difficulties, then, in the way 
of a conscientious editor, anxious to 
glean all assistance from a reference 
to the minutiz of his originals, were 
great. A careful and comprehen- 
sive study of the whole of the 
Letters, together with a rare know- 
ledge of the politics and the course 
of history of the fifteenth century, 
had long ago made it apparent that, 
while individually faithful to the 
manuscripts, Fenn had in many in- 
stances made errors as to their 
chronology, while the whole of his 
collection was wanting in unity and 
harmony of arrangement. The 
reason of this seems to be, as Mr. 
Bruce explains, that Fenn selected 
some letters from each chronolo- 
gical parcel for his first experimental 
publication; that for the second, he 
also madeafurtherselection; and that 
finding still some papers of interest 
remaining in each parcel, he chose 
out one hundred and twelve of these 
for a last and fifth volume. Thus 
it is not to be wondered at if the re- 
lations of one to another are not 
always correct. The discovery of 
the box of letters at Mr. Frere’s 
house seemed to present a good oc- 
vasion for recasting the whole in a 
new edition, in which errors of date 
should be rectified, broken links 
joined, and to which large additions 
could be made, with the benefit of 
the increased facilities now at com- 
mand for the accurate study of 
ancient documents. 

The first volume now brought 
out accordingly contains nearly two 
hundred new letters and papers 


2 Those curious in the details of the history here slightly sketched are referred to the 
Fortnightly Review, First Series—Nos. viii. and xi.; Mr. Bruce's excellent paper, and 
the Report of the Committce of the Society of Antiquaries, both printed in Archeologia, 
vol. xil., together with the collateral testimony borne by Mr. R. Almack in a letter 


printed in the same volume. 
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given either in extenso or in short ab- 
stract, and dovetailed in with those 
reprinted from Fenn; the whole, 
amounting to nearly four hundred, 
belong to the reign of Henry VI., 
A.D. 1422 to 1461. Besides bring- 
ing his exact historical knowledge 
to bear upon the text and chrono- 
logy, the editor has prefixed a valu- 
ble Introduction, in which he gives 
particulars as to the Paston family, 
and what he modestly calls ‘a 
political survey’ of the reign of 
Henry V1. from his marriage to the 
disastrous end. 

In the story of the Pastons we 
see one of those which show that in 
former times, as well as in modern 
days, a family could rise from 
small beginnings, and attain by the 
industry, individual genius, or force 
of character of some of its members, 
to wealth, honour, and position. 
Known as small gentry before the 
days of Henry VL, the Pastons 
soon became of importance in their 
county, Norfolk, and later, in the 


service of their country, till having 
reached the peerage their line ended 
in 1732, in the person of the second 


Earl of Yarmouth. And among the 
family none seems to have con- 
tributed so much to build up their 
fortunes as the ‘ Good Judge,’ Wil- 
liam Paston, of the days of Henry 
VIL. who (though we are now 
te wieght to call him by his plain title 
of esquire, instead of that of knight, 
to which he appears to have had no 
claim) stood high in trust and in 
his profession; he bought much 
property in the county, part of 
which, Oxnead, in course of time 
became the principal seat of the 
family. It adds an interest to his 
name to find it connected with that 
of Thomas Chaucer, the son of the 
poet, from whom he purchased the 
manor of Gresham. Speculation 
may curiously wonder whether it 
was in his country house here that 
the chief butler to Henry V. turned 
over those papers and relics of his 
immortal father out of which the 
Cook’s Tale is supposed to have 
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come forth. Another Paston, Cle- 
ment, was an eminent naval com- 
mander and soldier in the time of 
Henry VIII. and Mary. But to go 
back to the times of the Letters, 
the Judge’s wife Agnes, who wrote 
to him the ‘good tidings of the 
coming and the bringing home of 
the gentlewoman’ who was to be 
his daughter-in- Sane ae 
him to bring for the young lady ‘ 
gown of a goodly blue, or else of t a 
bright sanguine,’ to add to her 
mother’s gift of a goodly fur; that 
daughter-in-law herself, Margaret, 
the brave and devoted wife of John 
Paston for six-and-twenty years; 
John, the trusted adviser of Sir 
John Fastolf, with his own troubles 
in the possession of his rights; his 
sister Klizabeth, anxious to get 
married to escape the hard disci- 
pline of her mother; the able but 
thrifty Fastolf; ali, though old 
friends, stand in these pages with 
fresh life and colour in the linea- 
ments of portraits somewhat ob- 
scured by the mists of time. 

But it is in their connection with 
English history, notwithstanding 
the assertion that ‘no additions 
whatever to our knowledge of the 
politics of that most obscure age 
has been made through’ them, that 
the letters and papers of the Pastons 
and their numerous correspondents 
possess an importance which in- 
creases in interest as they are 
studied. It is true that we gain 
some highly interesting glimpses 
into the side-walks of the history of 
this period from one or two other 
collections of letters, such as the 
Stonor Papers; the Shillingford 
correspondence in 1447-8, where 
the shrewd and energetic Mayor of 
Exeter shows us how an important 
suit should be conducted in high 
quarters, and admits us to the 
‘ynner chamber’ of the Lord Chan- 
cellor at Lambeth if we put our- 
selves ‘yn presse’ with him; and 
the domestic correspondence cf the 
Plumpton family, of Yorkshire, from 
1460 to 1551, for which, however, 
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the editor only claims that they 
‘contain much that is of interest 
to the general reader, as leading 
him to an exact knowledge of the 
social condition of the English 
gentry ;” but these 
papers do not approach the Paston 
Letters in variety and extent, and 
are confined in their range of view. 
To appreciate the bearings of these 
on Knglish history the general 
reader needs a sketch of the political 
events of the middle of the fifteenth 
century, into which shall be wrought, 
together with the great leading cha- 
racters then successively treading 
the stage, and the great events 
brought about by their actions, the 
state of feeling among the people, 
and the influence which this, com- 
bined with local jealousies, had upon 
the fortunes of a private family like 
the Pastons. Such a sketch Mr. 
Gairdner provides, nor does he for- 
get now and then to point out the 
constitutional aspects of questions 
that have forced themselves on his 
notice, 

The loss of the English possessions 
in Normandy, the consequent un- 
popularity of the Duke of Suffolk, 
and his subsequent murder (for the 
account of which history is indebted 
to John Paston’s friend Lomner), 
heavy taxation and general injustice, 
are placed in the sequence of the 
causes which led up to the rebellion 
of Jack Cade, ‘a movement which 
we must not permit ourselves to 
look upon as a vulgar outbreak of the 
rabble,’ and which is proved to have 
been countenanced by many of good 
position. The story of this move- 
ment and of its ‘Captain of Kent,’ 
and of two successive ‘ Captains’ 
hitherto unnoticed by historians, 
with evidence of risings in different 
parts of the country, indicate the 
troublous times in which two at 
least of the letter writers were 
seriously engaged. 

We have it put before us in a 
connected narrative how the weak- 
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ness of the Government and the ill- 
management of the revenues—which 
ended in the almost total loss in 
1451 of the French possessions, and 
brought back from Ireland, to be 
ready to take his stand at the helm 
of affairs, the able and moderate 
Duke of York, the only man at this 
time who seems to have been fit to 
govern—were the cause of much 
miscarriage of justice in the country, 
as exemplified in the contest of John 
Paston with Lord Moleynes and his 
advisers, Tuddenham and Heydon. 
The riotous proceedings of Charles 
Nowell and his gang in Norfolk, 
too, were then possible, ‘ outrages’ 
which we are told ‘were not the 
works of lawless brigands,’ but 
‘were merely the effects of party 
spirit.’ The controversy between 
York and Somerset—hated for his 
maladministration in Normandy— 
in which, though York exhibited 
his detailed articles of accusation * 
against his opponent, Somerset 
gained the upper hand for a time, 
immediately precedes the extra- 
ordinary blank in our knowledge 
of internal affairs in 1452-3. But 
the royal progress which it is known 
the King made in that year seems to 
have finished with a visit to the 
Duke of York at Ludlow; and Sir 
John Fastolf, to whom William Wor- 
cester, alias Botoner, was secretary, 
is found soon after lending money 
to York upon the security of some 
of his jewellery. 

Then in August 1453 came the 
sad illness of the King, and later 
those two scenes which stand out 
from the old records with such 
pathetic interest, of the Queen pre- 
senting his first-born babe to the 
unconscious King, and of the grave 
deputation from the Lords in their 
anxious but vain endeavour to ob- 
tain recognition: ‘they could have 
no answer, word ne sign, and there- 
fore, with sorrowful hearts, came 
their way;’ scenes only equalled 
by the touching interviews recorded 


’ Now first printed, from the Cottonian MSS. 
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by Paston’s friend Clere, when at 
Christmas 1454 the King recovered 
his faculties. The constitutional 
difficulties created by the imbecility 
of the head of the State were great, 
but the appointment of York as 
Protector in April 1454 brought 
something like order into the state 
of affairs, and a vigour unknown 
for years. It was soon after this 
that William Paston, writing to his 
brother in Norfolk of the intended 
visit of Fastolf, tells him that ‘ the 
Duke of Somerset is still in prison, 
in worse case than he was ;” whence 
he was set free on the King’s re- 
storation to health, to be slain in 
the collision at St. Alban’s, May 
22, 1455- 

We must not linger over the 
events of this unhappy period, 
which are worked out with care 
and minuteness, and upon several 
obscure points of which fresh light 
is thrown by the aid of new mate- 
rials. The whole aspect of the civil 
war comes before us in the remarks 
on the claim of York to the throne. 
‘Though the step was undoubtedly 
a bold one, never perhaps was a 
high course of action more strongly 
suggested by the results of past 
experience. After ten miserable 
years of fluctuating policy, the 
attainted Yorkists were now for 
the fourth time in possession of 
power; but who could tell that 
they would not be a fourth time 
set aside and proclaimed as trai- 
tors? For yet a fourth time since 
the fall of Suffolk, England might 
be subjected to the odious rule of 
favourites under a well-intentioned 
king, whose word was not to be 
relied on.’ Through the alterna- 
tions of health and sickness of the 
King, the dissensions between the 
great Lords and the Queen, the mis- 
government of the country at home 
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and abroad, the wretched days of 
Ludlow, Bloreheath, and North- 
ampton, the story winds its way, 
telling as it goes along the hopes 
and fears of the Pastons and their 
connections. Friar Brackley writes 
how my Lord of York has been 
written to, ‘to ask grace for a 
sheriff the next year.’ Master 
William Worcester studies French 
and grumbles at his: master’s stin- 
giness, every now and then giving 
a sly hit at political affairs, while 
old Sir John Fastolf is preparing to 
make his peace with Heaven by the 
foundation of a religious college at 
Caister after his death. With that 
event, which took place on the 5th of 
November, 1459, this volume closes, 
leaving the hope that the tale may 
be taken up in like manner with the 
remaining letters. 

We have but space to refer to 
one constitutional problem touched 
upon, on which Mr. Gairdner’s 
words may well at the present day 
be suggestive. Speaking of the re- 
lative power of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons, when it became ne- 
cessary to form a government in 
place of the imbecile King, he says, 
‘The influence which the House of 
Commons has in later times ac- 
quired is a thing not directly re- 
cognised by the Constitution, but 
only due to the control of the na- 
tional purse-strings. Strictly speak- 
ing, the House of Commons is not a 
legislative body at all, but only an 
engine for voting supplies.’ How 
is it then that (to name no other 
instances) in 1455 the Commons, 
having presented a petition or 
‘grievance,’ would proceed to no 
other business till that was com- 
plied with? In this presenting of 
‘petitions’ lies the kernel of the 
matter. 

L. Toutmin Smiru. 
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A VISIT TO SHAMYL’S COUNTRY IN THE AUTUMN OF 1870.! 


sy Epwin Ransom, F.R.A.S. F.R.G.S. 


FTER making some acquaint- 
A ance with St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and Nijni Novgorod, I lett 
the latter port on August 18, 1870, 
with a through ticket for Petrovsk, 
on the Caspian. I had the services 
of a courier who had been twice with 
English travellers in Caucasus. 

The right bank of the Volga is 
often picturesque, though never so 
high, broken, or wooded, as _ at 
Nijni Novgorod. The great towns 
at which the steamer stopped, 
though of course partaking of the 
unkemptness of all Russia and the 
Russians, possess handsome fea- 
tures, and promise well for the 
future. Astrakhan—one of the first 
names one learns in geography— 
marked so large and alone on the 
map, is far less in size and in in- 
terest than some of the river towns. 
Flat it is and sandy, among vast 
sand flats, which produce water- 
melons and cucumbers utterly in- 
numerous for the vegetable-eating 
Russian. 

Government may make the moun- 
tain lines of Caucasus and Ural 
the boundaries between Asiatic and 
European provinces, and carto- 
graphers may colour their maps on 
a similar rule, but the traveller 
must feel himself quite in Asia when 
he sees the nomade Kalmuks with 
their skin tents on both sides the 
great river, when he meets their 
queer, flat, featureless faces on the 
steamer and in the bazar at Astrak- 
han, and still more when he finds 
himself immersed in Mahometan- 
ism in Daghestan, where every 
feature of life and civilisation is 
Oriental excepting the Russian sol- 
dier and the Russian post. 

Near most of the Caspian ports 


the sea is shallow and open, so that 
anchorage is impossible in windy 
weather, From Astrakhan all mer- 
chandise and passengers are con- 
veyed some 70 miles across the 
delta between the river steamers 
and the sea steamers in vessels of 
lighter draught. Besides this na- 
tural detriment to Astrakhan as an 
entrepot, any bad weather on the 
Caspian hinders commerce and re- 
stricts the navigation season, which 
begins among the ice-floes in May, 
and ends in autumn through short- 
ness of water, fogs, or frost. <A 
railway between the two seas from 
Poti to Tiflis and the good harbour 
of Baku will be an incaleulable help 
to the commerce between Hast and 
West. 

Tartars, Armenians, and Per- 
sians are numerous in Astrakhan. 
If the former continue successful in 
effecting a cross witii the Georgians, 
may we not hope for fewer of the 
tiny eyes and almost imperceptible 
noses, and more of such high quali- 
ties as mark the Kazan Tartars in 
the offices and hotels of St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow? Since Persia 
ruled the countries west of the 
Caspian, the snivelling Persian mer- 
chant tracks the steps of trade, and 
the sturdy Persian labourer finds 
employ where the less able Russian 
or the less willing native often 
grumble and starve. 

The voyage from Astrakhan to 
the sea steamer is most tedious. 
During the night the fiery tail of 
sparks from the chimney of the 
tug steamer leads the way, and the 
day reveals nothing but boundless 
swamps with banks of reeds. Peli- 
cans, cormorants, and other sea- 
fowl occasionally pass; an outlying 


‘In this paper foreign words are spelt nearly as pronounced ; for the vowels the 


unvarying usage of German and Italian pronunciation is intended. 
is not adopted, being an expletive, and its sound generally uncertain. 
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island station requires a lengthy 
call ; and then we steer for a speck 
on the horizon which in the course 
of time proves to be the Prince 
Constantine, a good paddle-steamer 
of perhaps 700 tons, which after 
some four hours’ work receives her 
cargo. A glorious night on a gently 
rolling sea was followed by a fresh 
morning. The traveller from Russia 
looks out for the first sign of moun- 
tains—at the foot of brown craggy 
hills lie the white houses, the bar- 
racks and the pier of Petrovsk. The 
time of year was recommendable 
rather for convenience and health 


than with regard to the aspects of 


nature. Probably every part of the 
Russian dominionsneeds all of ‘May’ 
it can get to give it a charm to the 
Western visitor. I found through- 
out Southern Russia the steppe and 
all but the highest uplands alike 
brown and bare and void of the 
picturesque ; but on the other hand 
the weather was for three months 
never unfriendly, and the roads and 
rivers never ‘nconvenables. Petrovsk 
is mostly modern. The new har- 
bour ought to become very useful, 
being the only one north of Baku; 

but from the style of progress in 
works and in trade the engineer 
may well be glad of all the com- 
pliments he gets. After looking over 
two neat old forts and a fine new 
lighthouse, I was anxious to be on the 
way to Temir-khan-shura, the capi- 
tal of the district, there to present 
an introduction to the governor, 
and to learn what sort of aj journey 
I could make to Tiflis. (I had 
utterly failed in seeking information 
about Daghestan, excepting from 
Ussher’s London to Persepolis.) A 
diligence—a sort of omnibus— 
was assigned as a favour (instead 
of the renowned little boat on four 
wheels—telega—the representative 
vehicle of the Russian post, which 
figures in every English book on 
Russia), and the anticipated expe- 
rience of ‘urging the inevitable 
paraclodnaia over the interminable 
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The horn 
four horses 


steppe’ was deferred. 
blew loud, and the 
abreast galloped off. 
For the first stage the route 
skirted the foot of the hills, their 
shadows then varied by a finely. 
clouded sky. To the right was a 
boundless level—the steppe. The 
driver goes where are the fewest 
inequalities in the ground, and 
where a track is made in the dried 
herbage. After passing some cul- 
tivated patches of the ungracious 
looking soil, Kumkurtale is ap- 
proached. It is about fourteen 
miles from Petrovsk, and on a cliff 
overlooking the stream which flows 
down from ’Shura. The houses 
are all of mud—as in many 
Eastern countries—solid and du- 
rable as the ‘cob’ of Devonshire. 
Some corn was being gathered in 
small stacks by the homes or on 
their roofs; in another place oxen 
drawing a chair on wheels were 
being urged round the thickly- 
strewn threshing-floor, With a 
fresh team a start was soon made, 
and novelties drew attention on 
either hand. The road here turned 
down into the valley, following it 
right up into the mountain country, 
stumbling along and across the 
rugged river bed. Here was a 
walled vineyard with its ‘tower’ 
in the corner, there a field of maize, 
a corn field, or a garden, with the 
life-giving irrigation, showing the 
native thrift of the sons of the soil. 
After an hour’s jolting a plateau is 
reached, which commands striking 
panoramas of the peaky, rocky 
hills, and valleys which mark the 
approach to this ‘ mountain-land’— 
Dagh-estan. Sandstone is the pre- 
vailing formation, and sometimes 
very picturesque. A village—dtl— 
is passed every few miles, and one 
learns often to recognise its pre- 
sence by the cemetery-hill, with its 
crowd of rude monuments and high 
upright stones, which may catch 
the eye long before the flat brown 
tops of the snugly-set houses. The 
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countenances and style of the peo- 
ple are the g reatest contrast to 
either Russian or Kalmuk, recalling 
one’s ideal of a race of mountaineers. 
One may feel it almost an honour 
to be looked at by the grand large 
eyes of Long strings of 
carts are passed on the road, the 
drivers generally wearing the mas- 
sive cone of white, black or brown 
sheepskin—the hat of the Canca- 
sians. ‘The last aul before reaching 
the town is perhaps as picturesquely 
placed as any in Daghestan, the old 
Tartar keep overhanging its village 
and its gardens ; barest hills around, 
on which the sun is just setting, 
and one wonders what an evening 
was like up in that tower fifty years 
ago, when the levelling Christian 
Russ had not placed his foot on the 
land, and when feud and fight were 
the life of the people. Again the 
horn is blown, and we are impelled 
at the utmost speed of Russian 
etiquette, through the fortifications 
of the Russian town, up a street 
which seems a mixture of tree- 
trunks, dried mnd, and _ stones. 
Here it may be indeed well to try 
to make some virtue of the neces- 
sity of taking things as one finds 
them. The traveller's position in a 
diligence is really like that of 
pea in a rattle.’ He learns to hold 
ov as the victim of the Russian post 
must do, especially when leaving 
or nearing a station. 

In the darkness we turn out at the 
Hotel Giinib’—the chief tavern of 
the town—kept by an Armenian, as 
is usual in Caucasian countries ; and 
the darkness inside renders an en- 
try a matter of time. On reach- 
ing the first floor—where are gene- 
rally the principal rooms, the cham- 
bers, billiard-room and dining-room 
—we find some little glass petro- 
leum lamps (the same that do duty 
in doors and out anywhere within a 
thousand miles this side of the oil 
wells of Baku). Presently a waiter 
opens the tall, creaky, Russian-like 
doors of the better apartments; by 
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strong representations’ we obtain 
some leather mattresses to mitigate 
the boarded bedsteads or couches, 
which with a few stools are the 
sole furniture. Earthenware may 
be borrowed as a favour, though 
the Russian ablutions are usually 
done out of doors, the water being 
poured on the hands Oriental-wise. 
Thirty miles of very unaccustomed 
shaking indisposed one to criticise 
long or severely the circumstances 
of the new quarters. 

The nextmorning wassunny,and | 
soon turned out to see if there might 
beanything pleasing orinteresting in 
the little capital of Northern Dagh- 
estan. Temir-khan-shura numbers 
about two thousand souls, and a 
similar number of soldicrs were 
stationed there under canvas on a 
hill-side. The residence of Prince 
George-adzi, the governor, the sum- 
mer house of Prince Melikov, and 
the extensive barracks, are stone- 
built, white-washed, and roofed 
with the Russian sheet-iron or 
tiles. Nearly all the other build- 
ings are entirely wooden (unless the 
roofs be in some cases thatched), 
painted white and green, or more 
often unpainted. The streets are 
quite unpaved, excepting @ la 
corduroy near the town gates, with 
white lamp posts at the corners, 
and relieved by rows of Lombardy 
poplars. My servant ascertained 
that the governor was on a tour of 
inspection in his district, but was 
expected home in two or three days. 

This delay was vexing. Though 
Ginib—the celebrated stronghold 
of Shamyl—was my proximate ob- 
ject, I was dependent on Prince 
George-adzi for information and 
letters to help me to make such 
journey to Tiflis as might promise 
most of interest. And so neces- 
sity, added to courtesy, caused a 
stay of four days before making 
further progress towards the great 
mountains. In one of the chief 
shops were a few comestibles, 
doubtless: supposed to be choice 
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samples of Western civilisation— 
most prominent being the ubiquitous 
and representative ‘ Reading Bis- 
cuits.’ The inevitable ‘ photo- 
grapher,’ here as in almost every 
other town announced on a large 
board, was unable to supply any 
views of landscape or building. 
German though he generally is in 
Caucasus, I never, except at Tiflis, 
could obtain the pictures the tra- 
veller usually likes to gather ev 
Most evenings there was 
good billiard playing at the hotel be- 
tween the officers, natives especially. 

The country around ’Shura was 
hilly and broken, brown and tree- 
less. On the north side of the 
town the river rushes at the foot of 
high sandstone cliffs, on the crest 
of which are some old forts. Not 
far off is a Russian cemetery, con- 
taining thedamaged tombs of several 
officers. One evening we spent 
with a German settler in the valley, 
where he has a very good orchard 
and a mill, besides a brewery. From 
the aspect of things in general, | 
did not wonder at his expressing 
a wish to sell ont and leave the 
country, though his motives might 
be more social than commercial, for 
he assured us the goodwil) of his 
beer-houses in the town was no 
trifle. His ale hardly reached the 
standard of the bright, light, fra- 
grant ‘ Astrakhanski pivo,’ which 
is the emulation of brewers and 
drinkers in East Caucasus. 

On Saturday, August 15 (O.8.), I 
witnessed the service of the last day 
of the Feast of the Assumption. The 
first day I had spent among the 
throng of worshippers at the many 
churehes and * Holy 
Trinity,’ near Moscow. Here, 
the outskirts as it were of the 
Russian Church and the Russian 
realm, the observances were fully 
attended. The church is promi- 
nent, placed in the midst of a 
square, and is coloured over outside 
with red ochre. It was crowded, 
and the memorial and s/mbolical 
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adjuncts of the altar were nearly 
obscured by dense incense. The 
next morning the market-place in 
the native quarter was alive with 
peasants of all and ages, 
dealing chiefly in fruits and corn. 
I bargained for some different kinds 
of grapes at about a penny a 
pound, and found them fairly good. 

My last evening at Shura was 
spent most profitably with a distin- 
guished officer stationed there for a 
short time, I believe, for scientific 
purposes. He was a Finn—had 
been in Chodsko’s expedition in 
Armenia, and was one of those who 
mounted Ararat—so apparently felt 
entitled to speak jauntily of climbers 
with whom he feared scientific ob- 
servations were a secondary matter. 
He had been colouring maps of a 
great part of Caucasus, to distinguish 
the many tribes (some of which 
are limited to a single village), and 
the varied dialects and different 
languages current between the Cas- 
pian and Black Seas. He was a 
real philologer—knew English, too, 
though, like several Russians, espe- 
cially ladies, he would not talk it, 
through ignorance of our pronun- 
ciation. ‘The governor I found gra- 
cious, as Russian officers are always 
represented to be. He did not 
speak French, so my interpreter- 
servant from Moscow was required 
asa medium. He advised the fre- 
quented route from Gunib_ to 
Vladikavkaz and Tiflis, rather than 
straight over the high mountains 
by Telav, and gave me letters to 
all the authorities on the way. He 


sorts 


assigned as escort and interpreter as 
far as Gunib a brave officer of the 


native militia—Abdullah—lately 
high in the service of Shamy]. 
[ went to the post-oflice and gave 
2 letter to the master—the last I 
could post before reaching the 
capital—its address required in 
Russian as well as English, that it 
might be read and registered. 

Late in the afternoon we rode 
out of Temir-khan-shura, and for 
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fourteen miles rode slowly south- 
wards, mostly in the shades of a 
serene evening. The roar of grass- 
hoppers alone disturbed the still- 
ness. We soon left the Caspian 
road which leads to Derbem, and 
on our way passed some large vil- 
lages ; one of them, they said, more 
populous than the town. The reli- 
gious exercises of our leader caused 
more than one protracted delay. 
His Mahometanism I may observe 
was Sunni, the Shia forms of the 
faith are nearly confined to the coast 
and other districts formerly under 
Persian rule. About nine o’clock 
we turned into the Government 
house at Jengutai, and the dirty 
divan in the chief room was assigned 
for my repose. The journey was 
resumed by starlight. Passing out 
of the village a cemetery was on 
either hand, and in each was aclus- 
ter of the people awaiting the dawn 
in attitudes of devotion. I was 
afterwards repeatedly impressed 
with this practice, and more than 
once noticed the like observance 
also with Russians on ship-board. 

The country was not poor, the soil 
being very light and not shallow, 
and generally cropped with maizeand 
buckwheat. Villages lined the route 
at shortintervals—winding between 
the houses in these Atils was some- 
times not easy or agreeable. The 
people and animals wereturning out 
for the day—the men and women 
appear generally to share the work 

then they were reaping the bar- 
ley, stacking it, or laying out the 
bundles on a threshirg-floor; in 
other directions they were to be 
heard urging the cattle at plough. 
The road throughout to Gunib was 
in course of improvement: bridges, 
little and big, being built, pretty 
thoroughly too. The old route of 
eighty-four miles from ’Shura (de- 
scribed by Mr. Ussher in his London 
to Persepolis in 1863) will be rather 
shortened, Mine was of some fifty- 
eight miles, leading through the 
mountain gorges. 
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We left the road, taking a long 
steep climb, from the summit of 
which is a very extensive view of 
the ’Shura hill country. The south 
side overlooked a very deep set 
dul—Aimyaki. Forthe descent it was 
quite necessary to dismount, and my 
horse, once in the village, soon led 
the way to a house, which proved 
to be Abdullah’s home. There I was 
soon occupied in clearing a plate of 
small raw hen eggs, and was the 
subject of much regard by child- 
ren on neighbouring roofs, and by 
the host’s two little ones. Putting 
my spectacles on the boy, he went 
off with them to his mother, who 
was preparing a repast which she 
and Abdullah produced with the 
graceful manners characteristic of 
the Mussulmans of the country. An 
hour in the quiet and in the dark 
was afterwards refreshing. I found 
a ‘siesta’ was usual after dinner 
with all classes in Caucasus—Rus- 
sian and native. This Abdullah 
received from the late Emperor one 
of the (re-captured) Russian flags 
which Shamyl had taken. The 
great conflict seemed very recent, 
and one could hardly imagine the 
best part of the men we see having 
been deadly enemies to Russia, and 
now even acting as showmen in 
Shamyl’s head-quarters. 

The mountains here were of 
chalk and limestone, the strata 
rising towards the south, as I 
have heard does Daghestan gene- 
rally, the steeps being on the south 
side of the main range, over- 
hanging Kakhetia. The exit from 
Aimyaki is through a strange, 
lofty, jagged ‘ gate.’ We followed a 
brook for perhaps four miles, having: 
often a thousand feet of precipice on 
each side, and sometimesthe space at 
top as narrow as the river bed along 
which we made our way. The rock 
formation, I thought, rendered the 
scenery more striking than the simi- 
lar gorges in Switzerland, Tyrol, 
and North Dovrefield—more broken, 
rocky, and ridgy. Before reaching 
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the main valley of the Kazikoisu, 
a contretemps caused some diver- 
sion, the path being covered with 
water through a miller making 
extra ‘pen.’ Where the cliffs were 
four or five yards apart all was 
water for more than twice that dis- 
tance. The lad who had charge of 
the horses went first, and the ‘ yu- 
kha’ (baggage horse) next—that 
missed footing on the narrow path 
where the water was not two feet 
deep, and threatened soon to sub- 
merge itself. However, Abdullah 
managed to get it through without 
my baggage being scriously wet- 
ted. I went next, and my horse 
tumbled, but soon scrambled out. 
The horses revenged themselves in 
a fashion by treading down the 
banks of the miller’s dam in cross- 
fined it. 

Passing throughaconsiderable aul 
—Gergebil—where maize was grow- 
ing in great luxuriance, with plenty 
of trees and crops, we crossed the 
Kazikoisu by a strong bridge, the 
river running far below, confined 
by the rock strata to a precisely 
straight course for several hundred 
feet. The valley seemed filled with 
hills of boulder, covered or tufted 
with grass. As the road approaches 
the mountain on the other side the 
valley, it passes vast piles of this 
boulder deposit. The latter seems 
packed along the north side of the 
mountain, the strata of which rises 
vertically from one to two thousand 
feet above the bed of the Kara- 
koisu—the Gunib stream. The road 
through the mighty defile of this 
river is in a notch perhaps half-way 
up the cliff. The sides are often 
too abrupt to allow a view of the 
water: they vary from fifty feet to 
a mile in distance from the tower- 
ing crags opposite. After a broad 
valley the mountains again close in 
on the road. The latter ascends 
considerably to where the stream 
coming down from Gunib isspanned 
by a light iron lattice bridge which 
earrics the road to Khunzakh. 
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Thence the white house of the go. 
vernor at Gunib is visible, high on 
a prominent crag. The main direc. 
tion of the road is nearly straight, 
and also level, though the actual 
distance is nearly trebled by the 
incessant windings caused by gul- 
lies and lateral valleys. An officer 
from St. Petersburg to 
Gunib kept company for an hour or 
two. He had left ’Shura that 
morning, and on his way had had 
a ducking in the mill-stream, 
His white pony held on its way 
better than our caravan, at the 
waddling trot which is liked in this 
country. Daylight was gone long 
ere we reached the bridge which 
introduces to the zigzags of Gunib. 
Many lights on the mountain side 
had shown where we were, and 
gradually we found ourselves among 
them. 

The governor's 
most cordial, 
profuse for a 


en route 


reception was 
and the apologies 
disarrangement of 


the establishment cause ed by the 


preparations for the visit of the 
Viceroy, the Grand Duke Michael, 
then on a progress through Dagh- 
estan. I found myself violating a 
maxim of Russian travel—never to 
be just before or after a great man ; 
and afterwards on the post road I 
was two or three times hindered 
for hours through the horses being 
requisitioned for the imperial cor- 
tége. Iwas soon desired to join a 
few officers who were invited to 
sup with a general of engineers. 
The latter was on a tour of inspec- 
tion of the barracks and other 
military works in the district. The 
party was a pleasant one, for all 
could speak French or German, and 
the engineer had lately been on an 
expedition to the country east of the 
Caspian. He had visited the high, 
bare Balkan hills, and produced his 
sketch book and notes. The new 
Russian colonia there, Krasno- 
vodsk, is costly, for there is very 
little in the neighbourhood to sup- 
port it, but it is hoped it will be 
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useful in the Government system 
of Western Turkestan. A special 
steamer maintains the communica- 
tion with Baku on the opposite 
coast. 

Next morning [ was conducted, 
by two handsome officers of the 
mounted native militia, around 
Gunib. The town is on the side of 
the mountain mass which bears the 
name, and at the only point which 
is not precipitous, and therefore 
accessible. Above the townare yet 
more zigzags, and the road is 
generally supported by walls or 
arches. The barracks and upper 
fortifications seemed considerable, 
for the force stationed there was a 
battalion(1,000 men). The fastness 
of Gunib is about 33 miles round, 
and the objection to it as a fortress 
is its extent. The interior is much 
depressed, and a deep gorge carries 
off the numerous streams towards 
the town. This rent appears water- 
worn in places, and at a height 
which struck me as far above the 
possible level of any glut which 
could now be furnished by the sur- 
rounding slopes. Shamyl’s dis- 
mantled village is in the midst of 
the uplands. His house is tenanted 
to keep it up; it is similar to all 
other houses in the country, but has 
a noticeable little watch tower and 
stone gateway. Here two stupid, 
ugly children, dressed in loose blue 
cloths like the women, took hold of 
me, and, besides two ugly black 
sheep with the fat tails, were the 
only signs of life. From this house 
Shamyl went down the valley to 
meet his conqueror, Prince Bar- 
yatinski, in a birchwood by the road 
within sight of hishome. An open 
building, its roof supported by eight 
pillars, and perhaps four yards 
square, covers the spot where for- 
mally ended Shamyl’s twenty-seven 
years’ war against Russia. A stone 
on which the Viceroy sat bears the 
date of the chieftain’s submission— 
4 P.M. August 26, 1859. 

We followed fora few miles the 
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windings of a road, in course of 
construction, up to a newly made 
tunnel: a route which materially 
shortens the distance from Gunib 
town to Karadakh, the next gar- 
rison fort on the west. The Rus- 
sian soldiers on the work were 
numerous, digging, stone-breaking, 
and building. They had extem- 
porised huts from the haycocks. 
They were just then at their mid- 
day chief meal, which was, as else- 
where, vegetable broth, with coarse 
bread and a shred of meat. The 
outer end of the tunnel suddenly 
reveals one of the wildest and 
grandest prospects in the country, 
and overlooks a very deep and 
precipitous valley, the descent to 
which is by many zigzags. At 
the governor’s to dinner, besides 
his wife, a cultivated lady from 
Georgia, and her elder chil- 
dren, were the supper party of the 
previous evening. Gunib is a 
‘crack ’ station, but living is costly. 
I noticed many officers there. It is 
a sanatorium for invalided members 
of the Government services. The 
rocks are apt to be loose, and the 
ways in the town are very irregular, 
and dangerous in the dark; several 
soldiers get thrown down or crushed 
in the course of a year. 

The Russian soldiers are alwaysat 
work, at least in Caucasus. Here 
they seemed to doeverything. Their 
clothes are well worn and patched ; 
uniforms are not always worn in 
Caucasus—sometimes an officer’s 
old white coat is donned instead of 
the grey—but always the cap and 
long boot, without which a man is 
hardly a Russian. A plateau in the 
midst of the town is useful for drill. 
It was formerly fortified, and a 
curious collection of field pieces and 
other artillery, native, Russian, and 
Persian, is now set out by the 
church. The latter building is a 
first and principal consideration 
with the Russian at home or abroad, 
and on effecting an occupation the 
conqueror or colonist has been said 
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to declare, ‘ We never give up con- 
secrated ground’! 

The next day I rode and strolled 
about the long slopes of pasture, 
and mounted to the crest, which 
rises almost like the edge of a 
saucer. The wild flowers were yet 
more plentiful than before, though 
I did not recognise any which are 
not familiar in Bedfordshire. The 
rainy season here is in the three 
months which end in July, so the 
vegetation was fresher than in the 
same latitude in the Pyrenees. The 
grasshoppers were countless and 
noisy, brilliant green, black and red, 
yellow, and yellow-green. On and 
off for an hour or two my attention 
was taken by a kind of broken net- 
work over the sky—immense flights 
of cranes coming from the Caspian 
southward. The panorama from 
Gunib is very extensive and very 
impressive. Down below the won- 
derful precipices on the southern 
edge were the tiny fields of the fertile 
valley, the pairs of oxen just dis- 
cernible drawing their loads. A 
large part of the main range of 
East Caucasus was visible, with 
patches of snow on the higher parts 
only. Countless great summits 
jagged the southern horizon, but 
neither the extreme right nor left 
revealed the longed-for peak of 
Shebulos or Basardjusi. Between 
was spread a chaos of mountain 
land, cleft irregularly, and present- 
ing no marked ridges oropen valleys. 
The northward prospect from 
Gunib shows how the country 
breaks down towards the steppe— 
the Tshetshnian forests shading its 
limits in that direction—forests 
connected with woeful memories of 
slaughtered columns of invaders. 
The commanding heights imme- 
diately to the east I had hoped to 
climb, while waiting a few days for 
an expected good chance of strik- 
ing across the wild high country 
straight for Tiflis; but being taken 
with a diarrhoea, I gave a day to 
rest,and another vainly to laudanum, 
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then started westward one evening 
for Karadakh, vid the tunnel and 
the valley below it I had looked 
into. The country to the south 
has been little visited, even by 
Russians. I was told it would bo 
difficult and dangerous to cross it, 
except in quiet weather, and with 
a full supply of food and of cover- 
ing, there being little population, 
and the tracks tedious and rocky 
in the extreme. The charms of 
the route I afterwards took com- 
bine varieties of forest and culti- 
vated vegetation, with crags and 
steeps probably nearly equal in 
scale to those of the undescribed 
districts. 

Taking leave of my bountiful en- 
tertainers, I quitted their mansion 
and traversed the great mountain 
of Gunib for the last time, de- 
scending on the contrary side to 
the town by the new exit to the 
deep valley. For several versts we 
took a doubtful course along a stony 
little river bed, sometimes nearly 
grown up with bushes, while the 
evening shades soon confined the 
view. It became too dark to dis- 
tinguish the coal-seams in the cliff, 
which the Russians work by adits. 
We could have no communication 
with our guide, he, like other na- 
tives, knowing no speech but that 
of his congeners; and we found 
ourselves bitterly deceived by a six 
hours’ ride having been described as 
consisting of as many miles, the 
latter being indeed barely the 
length of the direct line. The 
moon rising on the left revealed in 
front a cliff of some 600 or 800 
feet, with a narrow rift in the direc- 
tion of our march. At the bottom 
of this was the stream, and utter 
darkness. Some soldiers—Finns— 
sleeping on huts at the entrance of 
the passage, recommended us to 
stay there; but as they said the 
fort was but three versts beyond, 
I went on. My timid courier, 
whose breeding was of Homburg, 
Baden, and Paris, abhorred such 
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journeying ; and his dislike of my 
tour was nearly equalled by his dis- 
like of the taste that chose its 
pleasure in such a country. We 
dismounted, and splashed along the 
bed of the stream in the dark for 
nearly a quarter ofamile. The top 
of the ravine was straighter and 
narrower than the bottom. The 
view looking out at each end was 
very striking. It was eleven be- 
fore the Karadagh fort was reached 
farther down the valley, and I was 
vexed to be obliged to call up the 
officer in charge. After some delay 
he kindly prepared us lodging and 
supper. ‘The host was a devout 
old peasant soldier of thirty-five 
years’ service, who had been pro- 
moted repeatedly in consequence of 
bravery in the Crimean war. Such 
honour has been unusual in the 
Russian army, the full flock of 
nobility being largely dependent 
on the State for ‘relief’ in the 
form of appointments. Almost 
every evening of my journey I 
could follow in the first conversa- 
tion enquiries as to what we each 
were, our route, and about the 
events and probabilities of the war. 
Now I had to interrupt this, for, 
not knowing if the remaining thirty 
versts to Khunzakh might prove 
ninety, 1 was determined on rest 
without delay, and an early start. 
The morning rose fresh, bright, 
and hot. Forward the valley was 
wider and a little cultivated. After 
miles of laborious zigzags the road 
emerges on a very elevated poor 
pasturage, where were pretty little 
sheep and goats of all colours. In 
a depression lay the large new 
fortress, barracks, and village of 
Khunzakh. The mountains around 
were bare and wild: though the 
strata were broken, they offered 
no striking feature excepting one 
square solitary mass rising from a 
valley on the left, which had caught 
my eye all the morning. The valleys 
of this country are probably between 
five and seven thousand feet above 
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the sea-level, and the heights not 
often three thousand feetabovethem. 
Many soldiers were at the unfinished 
works building and banking; several 
were dousing in the pools and water- 
falls of a torrent close by. 

Here again the governor and his 
lady proved assiduous and cordial 
entertainers, and I was glad of rest. 
The table was supplied by some va- 
riety of meats, as well as of fruits and 
vegetables. Besides household deco- 
rations, I was struck with ornamental 
cups, plates, and sticks carved from 
a red root, and bearing designs in 
imbedded silver points. The long 
day’s journey hence was by a toil- 
some route, and one on which tra- 
vellers are occasionally molested. I 
was favoured with the company of 
a young officer, lieutenant to the 
governor of Botlikh, the next lodg- 
ing place. He was a Mahometan, 
belonging to one of the old terri- 
torial families of this the country 
of the Avars. He had been in the 
military academy at St. Petersburg, 
and his intelligence and polish, in 
addition to his general appearance, 
gave one the impression of a culti- 
vated genial German. I was again 
and again struck with a superior- 
ity in the Tartar blood of Kazan, 
in the few old Tartar families of 
Poland, and in the Tartar and other 
stocks in East Caucasus, all of them 
retaining more or less strictly their 
ancient faith and worship, thanks 
to the restrictive jealousy which the 
Russian State so wisely bears to- 
wards its Church. 

We journeyed for some hours 
on the elevated pasture land, not 
unfrequently crossing rills and 
streams which support the herbage 
for numbers of sheep and horses. 
The herdsman, whether on foot 
or on horseback, is a curious 
object in the Caucasian landscape ; 
his bourka like a conical roof ob- 
scuring the man, or perhaps sup- 
porting his ‘chimney-pot’ — the 
massive upright cylindrical hat of 
sheepskin. This bourka is his one 
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protection against cold and wet; a 
stiff round cloak made of a thick 
coat of cow’s hair, felted on the 
inner side. It is made similarly to 
the woollen felt for tents (the kibit- 
kas of the Tartars), which is a 
quarter of an inch or more thick, 
and almost impervious to heat, cold, 
or damp. The best bourkas are 
made in this neighbourhood, and 
the price at a fair is about twenty 
shillings. I afterwards noticed 
many loads of them en route for the 
towns of the steppe. 

Curiosity led me to enter a little 
mill which stood by the way. 
It was a mud box, perhaps six 
feet in height and width, the 
length being rather greater; the 
water entering on one side, a 
dashing mill race coming from un- 
der it on the other, and some dust 
of the trade marking the doorway. 
The ‘honest miller’ was represented 
by two children—they shovelled 
barley into the hollowed tree-stem 
from which the stones were sup- 
plied; the meal descended into a 
similar trough, out of which the 
sacks were filled, and then put 
ready for the farmer’s donkey. The 
little mill stones were apparently 
just above the primitive turbine or 
radial water-wheel, which was un- 
der the floor, a single shaft sufficing, 
while the water, conducted down 
a steep enclosed spout, impelled the 
spokes of the wheel by its velocity. 

The day wore on as we passed the 
abrupt bare brows which overlook 
the next large valley. We sought 
rest in a village below; and un- 
pinning the door of a good cottage, 
we found a tidy, shady room. The 
occupants were away; there were 
earthen bottles on the floor, and a 
table, in the drawer of which were 
a Koran and a Mecca passport, 
common signs of a Moslem home. 
We started on down _ steep 
chalky crags to the bank of the 
river—a kara koisu they called it— 
and a black water it was,.opaque 
with the washings of its upper 
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course. A grassy orchard of peach, 
apple, and vine was an agreeable 
and refreshing resting place for the 
delayed midday meal. After much 
time was lost in waiting for the 
needed relay of horses, we followed 
a good ro: ad up the left bank of the 
river for many miles. Crowds of 
natives were ‘passed ; many were 
returning from their meadows with 
asses loaded with hay, the slight 
burden being placed in panniers or 
in a capacious frame which bestrode 
the little beast like a letter W. 
The sun set behind mountains to 
the right, and thunder and light- 
ning threatened in front, deepening 
the frowns of a most wild and 
precipitous defile. The mountains 
here are very abrupt, and the 
dangerousness of the road, which 
hardly finds its broken way, often 
at a height of 100 or 200 feet above 
the stream, renders the journey 
more striking. 

Before reaching the village of 
Tlokh some curious salt works 
are passed. Saline streams issue 
from the foot of the mountain, 
and are caught in earth pans or 
tanks (for filtration and evapora- 
tion) just before entering the river. 
They extend for a quarter of a mile 
along the side of the road. Wend- 
ing through the rugged little village 
we suddenly mounted in single file 
one of Shamyl’s bridges, a fragile 
structure of fir trees. Hach course 
of logs jutted endwise beyond the 
preceding one, and, successively 
overhanging the abyss from either 
side, slanted upwards towards the 
apex, where a rather doubtful bond 
was maintained between the unwill- 
ing timbers. Soon after this we 
reached a place where the road had 
fallen, so had to make a round by a 
large village (Enkhelli) set on a 
rocky declivity. The way through 
the place was under houses and 
rock, for near 300 yards of dark 
passages. Emerging, strong moon- 
light showed the very broad, stony 
bed of a torrent which was to be 
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crossed. The Karasu was last 
crossed by an English-made iron 
bridge near the abandoned fatal 
fever-stricken fort of Preobrajenski. 
Some of Shamyl’s vast mountain 
wall is here observable. It was 
constructed of loose stones only, 
and about the height of a man; 
its wandering course sometimes 
marked by a little embrasure or 
rude battery. 

We pulled up at the governor’s 
house at Botlikh by nine o’clock, 
and received a good supper and 
quarters. It was sultry. IL paced 
the stone terrace of the mansion 
for some time waiting for the yukha, 
which was belated, and watching 
the lightning playing over the 
bare mountains in front. As my 
course was now northward toward 
the steppe, and Tiflis was behind me, 
I wanted to push on and get over 
the détour. 
the previous day started us in the 
morning with two old native militia, 
Jesus and Mahomet. The latter 
proved chatty—not that we knew 
Russian, but we very often ex- 
changed looks and signs, and some- 
times sweetmeats. Itis interesting 
to try to convey feelings, ideas, and 
facts without using the tongue, and 
surely in no part of the world is it so 
necessary as in this polyglot land, 
where a native can hardly make him. 
self understood when he has crossed 
a mountain or followed a stream for 
twenty miles. 

Winding and climbing up for 
some hours, we left the walnut 
trees and cornfields far _ below. 
Before . finishing the ascent we 
were caught in a heavy rain cloud. 
I took refuge in a haycock; the 
escort untied their bourkas from 
their saddles, and unfolding them 
quietly awaited the sunshine, which 
was flitting over the slopes before 
us. We had rich views of v: alley 
mountains, and clouds. The little 
broken plain of Botlikh is very 
picturesque, and I should think 
very fruitful. The temperature 


My kind conductor of 
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was much lower at top; the bright 
green, grassy, rolling hills, and soon 
a bright blue lake—the first and 
almost the only one I saw during 
my whole tour—were refreshing to 
mind and body after bare hill-sides 
and confined valleys. My watch 
has been useful in lonely situations 
to tell the time for midday prayers. 
This day the halt was with several 
herdsmen, who were minding their 
cattle, sheep, or horses. My nag 
lost a stirrup in rolling on the soft 
grass, and the search for it prolonged 
our delay. We again ascended 
green slopes, and on aridge perhaps 
more than 7,000 feet high were for 
some minutes in biting wind and 
rain. Getting under the clouds 
another valley opened before us, 
with fields of corn,which our horses 
were eager to taste, and, beyond, a 
village of the usual sort, with a 
large tower in the middle. The 
latter is generally square in this 
country, and in height from twenty 
to fifty feet. A few more versts 
and we were glad to find comfort in 
the white tents of the little camp set 
just above the second Forelno lake. 
The name is from the trout (forel), 
which is taken by line. The captain 
in charge was a Pole, and so we 
were heartily entertained. Onut- 
side, dismal silent mists alternated 
with driving rains. 

The next day was the last of 
mountain and horseback in Dag- 
hestan—no more ascending. The 
kind Pole and his aide, a cap- 
tain of engineers, accompanied us 
for two or three hours along the 
irregular rocky shore of the lake, 
which was perhaps as_ be: vatiful 
as it benny be without tree or 
bush ; then on the line of a new 
road to Viden, which they were 
constructing. Natives were at 
work with the soldiers, and the 
task was in many parts Jaborious 
and tedious. We witnessed one 
blasting and the echo, and were 
afterwards several times unplea- 
santly near to the flying fragments 
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from explosions far above. All the 
processes and stages of road-making 
(blasting, digging, levelling, and 
metalling) were witnessed, for all 
the day’s journey was along the 
new route, and often bad enough. 
Where the work required was 
slight the way seemed finished, but 
where the mountain side presented 
a precipice there was merely a 
notch, perhaps hardly so wide as 
the horse’s body. On the open 
uplands people were chopping the 
herbage, which here included a 
great variety of not very esculent 
growths. They were screaming 
and chanting as though to the 
eagles, and always ready to talk 
with the passer-by. Then at last 
came the view of the distant steppe, 
and in the foreground of the grand 
prospect were char ming great green 
slopes, studded with bushes and 
trees. A long steep descent among 
mountain ash, acacia, and sycamore, 
led toa warm w ooded vi alley, which 
traverses the great forest border of 
Daghestan, here about twenty-five 
miles wide. Four miles farther, 
across meadows, by the side of a 
rippling stream, lay Vider, This 
place consists of a strong white 
wal], enclosing a square of mud, 
trees, and houses—stagnant ditches 
surround the dwellings, and after 
what we had heard of fever in more 
auspicious places, 1 did not much 
relish a night in what appeared, 
from the recent rains, like an en- 
closed marsh. 

The next day’s journey of forty 
miles, mostly level, was interest- 
ing for little save as a contrast 
with what we had passed before. 
The mode of travelling was by 
veritable paraclodnaia, the rudest 
little waggon with a bit of hay 
for protection in the jolts. (The 
vehicle is ‘telega,’ the mode of 
travelling, or the ‘ turn-out’ itself, 
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is termed either ‘ paraclodnaia,’ or 
if, as usual, drawn by three horses, 
‘troika.’) The destination was 
Grosnai, a fortified town and Rus- 
sian settlement on the road between 
the Caspian Sea and Vladikavkaz. 
The Viden valley is clothed through- 
out with foliage, and the windings 
of the route sometimes lead through 
a sultry wood, with dense under- 
growth, soon opening again on a 
prospect enhanced by river and 
rocks. Each verst is marked by a 
burnt tree, and there yet remain 
some of the sentry stations perched 
on a scaffold perhaps ten yards 
high. The forenoon halt for break- 
fast was at the foot of Arsinoe, 
where the valley debouches on the 
plain. Southward some mountain 
snows gleamed in the sun. Yellow 
hollyhocks were splendid among 
the brushwood of the open country. 
There were filberts and hops, the 
largest I ever saw, and the wilder- 
ness was made up of elders and a 
spiny bush withlarge yellow berries. 

A few miles before Grosnai we 
heard the roar of water, and found 
ourselves near an expanse of rocks 
and stones—the bed of the Argon— 
an indefinite width, bet doubtless 
often covered for half a mile. We 
crossed with some difficulty ; there 
were three streams, the last nearly 
a yard deep. In the deepest 
part some buffaloes, drawing a 
heavy cartload with some people 
a-top, were stubbornly enjoying the 
water, as, indeed, they are apt to 
under such circumstances. We 
crossed the river Sunsha by a large 
bridge, and after a long drive 
through the ragged- looking town, 
found some very fair quarters in an 
inn kept by a Jew. He was atten- 
tive, and appeared more to advan- 
tage on a week day than on Sab- 
bath,? which was the morrow, and 
which he observed by an extra ex- 


* Curious that Russia is the only Christian country where the Jew finds his designation 


of the seventh day current. 
the rest of the week numbered. 
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hilaration of wodky. We also left 
on that day, and perhaps he was 
the less agreeable from objecting 
on principle to parting with cus- 
tomers on the day of rest. 

Here we really did encounter the 
stir caused by the imperial progress, 
the Grand Duke Michael, Viceroy 
of Caucasia, being expected at 
Grosnai next morning. The first 
thing in preparing for ¢ a journey by 
the Russian post is the ‘padarojnia,’ 
or order for horses, for there is 
trouble and delay in getting it, 
excepting in small places. My ser- 
vant was occupied for hours in 
vainly seeking the needed authori- 
ties; they were away, or inacces- 
sible. The chief of the governor's 
staff, a mighty German, was kind, 
but hopeless of our getting on even 
if we found horses for “the first 
stage. He promptly and precisely 
gave us the news of Sedan, which 
(my courier being a German) made 
us both for the time almost in- 
different to our difficulties. I re- 
peatedly found the best news of the 
war from the German officers in 
the Russian service, who had direct 
telegrams frequently. 

The next morning rose clear and 
hot. All—natives and Russians— 
were agog, and absorbed with the 
imminent adventof theirruler. Thad 
walked through part of the dreary 
town—dreary ‘because, Russian-like, 
it seemed spread over the greatest 
possible space—and having passed 
the northern gate and its draw- 
bridge, was eallines among the 
waiting groups and the soldiers, 
and the forty or fifty horses which 
were brought in readiness to gallop 
off with the corféye. Sundry ranks 
of Cossack cavalry were there to 
give effect to the reception, arrayed 
in their full uniform, the iong black 
coats trimmed with red, blue, or 
white. Soon after the expected 
time six carriages, each drawn by 
five or six horses, tore through the 
town, and pulled. up abruptly, fol- 
lowed by the Grosnai staff. The 
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Grand Duke alighted, and received 
several papers. Romanov-like, he 
is large, dignified, and pleasing. 
He wore then the plain white linen 
coat and flat cap of the ‘ service.’ 
Many were the salutations, while 
music added to the rather singular 
effect of the scene. Horses were 
soon changed, and all dashed off 
into the plain. Through the cour- 
teous attention of the German ofli- 
cer, padurojnia and horses too 
were soon at the inn, and early 
in the afternoon we had succeed- 
ed in making two stages towards 
Vladikavkaz. Then we werecaught, 
two other parties being already in 
the same fix; and from the clear- 
ance of post and other horses which 
were used or retained along the 
imperial route for draught and dis- 
play, it was absurd for travellers 
to be even impatient. 

The village was, like most others 
on the route, well planted, mostly 
with poplar and acacia, and sur- 
rounded by aquadrangle of mud wall, 
capped with the common cherauz de 


Jrise of thorn bushes pegged down on 


the inside. I amused myself for 
the first time with spelling out the 
entries in the postmaster’s journal, 
which is attached by string and seal 
to its desk. After a wait which 
seemed less weary to the Russians 
than to the Englishman, a ‘fare’ 
arrived from the westward; and 
we succeeded by a little money and 
a little self-assertiveness in getting 
the starost, or master of the station, 
to give us at once the returning 
vehicle. The post rules do not 
allow travellers to use a team, ex- 
cept after it has been a certain time 
in the stable. As several stages 
forward were farmed by the same 
man, we paid in advance, taking 
a receipt, which amounted to a 
‘through ticket.’ Not the least ad- 
vantage of this was the avoidance 
of the need of carrying change. 
The currency required in post jour- 
neys in the Russian dominions being 
one-rouble notes and copper (even 
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the recent debased small silver 
being scarce in some districts), 
the quantity used of the latter is 
great; indeed, I have repeatedly 
started in the morning with as 
much as a pound’s worth of five- 
kopeck pieces, and before paying 
the last stage of a long day’s travel 
feared lest I might have to part 
with a rouble (28. 6d.) to cover a 
few odd kopetks in the charge. 
With three white horses we careered 
over the dry light soil and the dust- 
covered weeds. The country was 
uninteresting, meagrely cultivated, 
though a stanitza or village of a 
thousand or two people occurred 
every four or six miles, 

The Sunsha was in the plain to 
the left, and to the right a low range 
of hills formed the horizon. The 
golden ‘hunter’s’ moon rose ex- 
actly behind us ere the long stage 
was ended, and when the journey 
was resumed its disk, then silvery, 
was just in our faces. The post- 
master was in that objective mood 
to which enforced laziness and other 


ungenial circumstances frequently 


reduce his illiterate class. The ten- 
dering influence of a quarter rouble 
in acknowledgment for the can- 
dle and hot water for tea soon 
brought him to, and also insured 
horses before dawn. The Russian 
post-house affords rooms with 
wooden benches or couches. All 
provisions are carried, but fire and 
water can generally be had for a 
gratuity. For the last stage or two 
the mountains were in full view, 
many bold peaks clothed in snow. 
Afterwards the significant Russian 
churches rose in the foreground. 
Vladikavkaz seemed interminable, 
but passing one rambling street 
after another, we reached ‘ Gostin- 

ell kept 
by a Greek named Noitaki. After 
being really blackened by the prairie 
dust a wash was not a short busi- 
ness, and it behoved a stranger to 
turn out in his ‘best,’ considering 
the bevies of smart people who were 
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doing honour toa high day. There 
was a muster of troops and much 
music. 

This town—the ‘Key of the 
Caucasus ’—occupies both banks of 
the Terek, where it issues from the 
Dariel pass into the open country. 
It is at equal distances from the two 
seas, and has a large share of the 
traffic passing from one to the other, 
as well as of the intercourse be- 
tween Russia proper and Transcau- 
casia, the Dariel being in point of 
fact almost the only road between 
Europe and Asia. Vladikavkaz is 
obviously important as a military 
position, and is the head-quarters 
of a large force, which, with its offi- 
cers and otherGovernment attachés, 
imparts some gaiety and bustle to 
theplace. Parallel with the river is a 
boulevard a mile long; the Govern- 
ment buildings in it are handsome, 
and many other structures of brick 
are rising, including a_ theatre. 
The Terek is often a dangerous 
neighbour, although its sides are 
rocky; it has destroyed several 
bridges, and is spanned now by a 
good. iron one, and by another, a 
mile lower, of wood. “When not i in 
clouds the mountains yield an im- 
posing view from hence, and the 
river rattling over its stony bed 
brings a cooler air towards the 
plains. 

I was so lucky as to find a 
Northamptonshire gentleman and 
his family, from whom I learnt 
much, chatting in English too as | 
did not again for many weeks. He 
is a Government architect, and 
showed me photographs of baths 
and other buildings he had erected, 
both at Piatigorsk and Vladikav- 
kaz. Among the callers at his house 
I was struck with the juxtaposition 
of a true Georgian beanty and a 
young Polish Mussulman—the very 
finest eycbrows, nose, and com- 
plexion, facing t the plain, intelligent 
visage, and small dark features of 
the Tartar pedigree. 

For company and economy my 
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courier sought some one with 
whom I could agree to share a 
good tarantas for the hundred 
and thirty miles hence to Tiflis. 
An old colonel was found lodg- 
ing on the side of the boulevard 
opposite to Noitaki’s who was 
waiting for some one to join him. 
He had a carriage, and its wheels 
were being re-tyred, for they had 
come direct from Vologda, and 
previously from Archangel! His 
family were at the Caucasian capi- 
tal, and he was naturally anxious to 
finish his ride. I was ready to ap- 
preciate the roomy, easy accommo- 
dation of the tarantas, after rough- 
ing it in the telega of the ordinary 
traveller. The former is a capacious 
and hooded body, with room to lie 
down in, and placed on two long 
bearers, which are not too thick to 
allow of some spring. The ends of 
these rest on the axles. Such is the 
vehicle of those who travel far, and 
who can afford to lay out from 3ol. 
to 6ol. at the commencement of the 
journey. By that arrangement bag- 
gage has not to be changed at the 
post stations, the small charge at 
every stage for the use of the tele- 
ga is avoided, and a private bed is 
secured for that rest which, whether 
travelling by night or not, to all but 
the toughest is needful in a week’s 
journey, and indispensable ina Sibe- 
riancontinuous post journey of thir- 
ty days and nights. The charge for 
horses is the same whether supplied 
to the private tarantas or the telega 
of the post service, unless, indeed, 
the stage be hard or hilly, when the 
postmaster adds to the team, and 
the owner of a big carriage has 
to pay extra though the pace, per- 
haps, be a walking one, and he 
himself walk too. The private 
carriage, as in other European 
countries, bears a charge at the 
toll-bars, which occur on _ the 
better roads. 

We trotted out of Vladikavkaz 
by a good chaussée, which, with 
the grand station-houses, was 
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chiefly the work of the late Prince 
Voronzov. The shadows were 
lengthening and gloom slowly en- 
wrapped the massive heights as 
we drew near them. The Terek 
was on the left, and before reach- 
ing the first station we found 
the road washed away by it, so the 
horses had tomake their way forsome 
distance over the wide waste of stones 
which the torrent often suddenly 
includes in its dreary domain. Lars, 
the second station, is closely sur- 
rounded by the mountains. We 
stayed the night there; the house 
and the stables were handsome, 
well built of hewn stone, and spa- 
cious. Besides the reasonable fit- 
tings to a room of sound windows 
and floor, we found chairs and 
tables and good wooden couches, on 
which one’s rugs and pillows may 
be appreciated even better than in 
a tarantas. The style of the route 
seemed to indicate an approach to 
the capital (different, indeed, I after- 
wards found were the three other 
routes from east, south, and west, 
to Tiflis), The horses, however, 
we understood, have been a con- 
stant exception; overworked and 
underfed, they were ,a disgrace to 
the post. Five were attached to 
the carriage next morning; on 
whipping them up at starting they 
fell at once in a heap, and eventu- 
ally seemed but able to draw the 
vehicle without us. 

The scene grew more grand where 
the road crosses to the right bank of 
the river, and rises for once to some 
height above it. Putting aside the 
extravagant language of Ker Por- 
ter, and-also of more recent travel- 
lers, these renowned ‘Caucasian 
gates’ reminded me of the Finster- 
miintz. Here was the Dariel defile, 
and the Russian fortress appeared 
crouching among the mighty piles 
of mountain, which seemed to close 
the way both behind and before. 
The tumbling of the Terek, fresh 
from glaciers and *snows, was the 
only sound. We were nearly five 
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thousand feet above the sea, and 
the nearer heights seemed at a 
similar distance from us. Before 
Kasbek station was in sight, a brii- 
liant snow-top suddenly caught the 
eye through a cleft on the right, 
the veritable summit which English- 
men had been the first to reach, and 
it was from that station that Mr. 
Freshfield’s party had started for 
their celebrated ascent of the moun- 
tain two years before. 

The better view from the station 
itself was clouded, and the weather 
became dull as we passed the Kres- 
tovya Gora (Cross Mountain), the 
received boundary between Europe 
and Asia, and the watershed between 
the Terek and the Aragva. Trot- 
ting down a long series of zigzags, 
we made a sort of Spliigen descent 
to the Georgian valley. The old 
local names, full of consonants, 
were samples of the hard-to-be-pro- 
nounced language of the country, 
and culminated in the perhaps un- 
surpassed monosyllable Mtskhet, the 
last station before Tiflis. 

More population, mown grass 
fields, and a large breadth of tillage, 
were a contrast to rough uplands and 
their wild people, to half-cultivated 
steppe with untidy natives or Kozak 
colonists. The afternoon’s ride was 
picturesque ; basalt cliffs rose from 
the river, and there were neat dtils 
overhung with trees and surrounded 
with little fresh corn-stacks. The 
evening shed a golden and then a 
rosy glow on the wooded slopes 
which farther on encircled Pasanur. 
Behind our quarters, there was a 
specimen ofthe ancient Georgian for- 
tress church, with the short conical 
roofof masonry. Inanotherdirection 
stood a bran new wooden Russian 
church, its bright colours staring at 
every comer. A rugged street was 
lined with cabarets and shanties. 

The scenery of the next day was 
less interesting, the hills lower, 
and the country generally brushy. 
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The ride was stopped at Mtskhet 
with the news that nineteen post- 
horse orders (padarojnias) were 
waiting already; so, instead of 
reaching Tiflis soon after noon, we 
dawdled nine hours at the post- 
house and finished the journey in 
pitch dark, entering the city at 
midnight. 

At Mtskhet it rained so as to 
prevent my seeing anything of 
the curious village (quondam capi- 

tal of Georgian princes) or of 
the rather inviting ruins of an 
ancient castle on the hill which 
rose from the opposite bank of the 
Kir. This stream, descending 
from the west, passes close by the 
post-house, near to which it joins 
the Aragva, then proceeds to Tiflis, 
and ey entually reaches the Caspian. 
I killed time in watching the travel- 
lers, their baggage and equipages, 
and sometimes succeeded in passing 
a few remarks, many being educated 
men, officers of a regiment then 
en route from a camp in the south- 
east to Vladikavkaz. The drain on 
the stables of the post was great, 
and the trains of dimnpedimenta 
which we had met belonging to this 
force had almost blocked the road, 
especially when a wheel was off, 
that common occurrence in Russia. 

Tater in the evening came the 
process of shifting the mails from 
one waggon to another. Well, 
our turn came at last, sure enough, 
five horses at a good trot. We 
could see nothing except that there 
was nothing particular to be seen. 
At the end of a long stage we gra- 
dually found ourselves in a wide 
Russian street, with petroleum 
lamps glimmering across it; very 
long it was, but a : short turn at the 
end of it brought us to the ‘ Hotel 
Europe.’ There was the very best 
of quarters, bed and board. Host 
and hostess Barberon made every- 
thing satisfactory, though it was 
after midnight. 





SOME CURIOSITIES OF CRITICISM. 


enna ga was struck by a 
\ remark of yours the other day, 
Benison, as to the irreconcilably 
various opinions held on certain 
points by men of superior intelli- 
gence; and set about in my mind 
to recollect examples, especially in 
the department of literary judg- 
ments, and I have lately spent two 
wet mornings in the library hunt- 
ing up some estimates of famous 
men and famous works, the estima- 
tors being also of note. Most of 
these are from diaries, letters, or 
conversations, and doubtless ex- 
press real convictions, 

Benison. Will you give us the 
pleasure of hearing the result of 
your researches? It is a rather 
interesting subject. 

Markham. I have only taken such 
examples as lay ready to hand. If 
you and Frank are willing to listen, 
I will read you some of my notes; 


and you must stop me when you 


have had enough. First I opened 
our old friend Pepys. Since his 
Diary was decyphered from its 
shorthand and published (as he 
never dreamed it would be) we 
think of Samuel as a droll gossippy 
creature, but he bore a very different 
aspect in the eyes of his daily 
associates. Evelyn describes him 
as ‘a philosopher of the severest 
morality.” He was in the best 
company of his time, loved music 
and books, and collected a fine 
library. He was a great frequenter 
of the theatres and a critical ob- 
server of dramatic and histrionic 
art. Well, on the 1st of March,1661, 
Mr. Pepys saw omeoand Juliet! ‘the 
first time it was ever acted ’—in his 
time, I suppose— but it is a play of 
itself the worst that ever I heard, 
and the worst acted that ever I saw 
these people do.’ ‘ September 29, 
1662—T'o the King’s Theatre, where 


we saw Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
which [ had never seen before, nor 
shall ever again, for it is the most 
insipid, ridiculous play that ever 
I saw in my life.’ ‘January 6, 
1662-3—To the Duke’s House, and 
there saw Twelfth Night acted well, 
though it be but a silly play, and 
not relating at all to the name or 
day.’ 

Benison. Pepys was certainly 
sensitive to visible beauty, and also 
to music; to poetry not at all. 
Shakespeare’s fame seems to have 
made no sort of impression on him. 

Frank. We must remember, how- 
ever, that most if not all of these 
that Samuel saw were adaptations, 
not correct versions. 

Markham. He had a somewhat 
better opinion of Macbeth. ‘ Novem- 
ber 5, 1664—To the Duke’s House 
to see Macbeth, a pretty good play, 
but admirably acted.’ ‘ August 20, 
1666 —To Deptford by water, 
reading Othello, Moor of Venice 
[this, doubtless, was the original], 
which I ever heretofore esteemed a 
mighty good play; but having so 
lately read The Adventures of Five 
Houves, it seems a mean thing.’ 
The bustling play which Pepys so 
much admired was translated or 
imitated from Calderon, by one Sir 
George Tuke, and is in the twelfth 
volume of Dodley’s Old Plays. 
April 15, 1667, he saw at the 
King’s House ‘ The Change of 
Crownes, a play of Ned Howard’s, 
the best that ever I saw at that 
house, being a great play and 
serious.” August 15, he was at the 
same theatre, and saw The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, ‘which did not 
please me at all, in no part of it.’ 
* The Taming of a Shrew hath some 
very good pieces in it, but is 
generally a mean play.’ (April 8, 
1667.) Later (November 1) he 
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calls it ‘a silly play The Tempest 
he finds (Novem! ver 6, 1667) ‘the 
most innocent play that ever I saw;’ 
and adds, ‘The play has no great 
wit, but yet good, above ordinary 
plays.’ To do Samuel justice, he 
was ‘mightily pleased’ with Hamlet 
(August 31, 1668); ‘but, above 
all, with Betterton, the best part, I 
believe, that ever man acted.’ 

Franl:. It is pleasant to part 
with our friendly Diarist on good 
terms How persistently, by the 
way, Shakespeare heldand continues 
to hold his place on the boards 
amid all vicissitudes, literary and 
social. This very year, in rivalry 
with burlesque, realistic comedy, 
and bouffe, he has drawn 
large audiences in London. 

Markham. Whenever an actor 
appears who is ambitious of the 
highest things in his art, he must 
necessarily turn to Shakespeare.’ 
That double star, called 
Beaumont and Fletcher, has long 
ago set from the stage. It is curi- 
ous to remember that there were 
hundreds of dramas produced in 
the age of Elizabeth and James, 
no few of them equally, or almost 
equally, successful with Shake- 
speare’s; many written by men of 
really remarkable powers ; and that 
not a single one of all these plays 
has survived in the modern theatre. 

Frank. Might not one except 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts of 
Massinger ? 

Benison. That is revived, rarely 
and with long intervals, to give some 
vehement actor a chance of playing 
Sir Giles Overreach. The Duchess 
of Malfy and perhaps one or two 
other old plays have been mounted 
in our time for a few nights, but 
excited no interest save as curio- 
sities. 

Markhan. But there have been 
fluctuations in taste; in Pepys’s 
time, and not in Pepys’s opinion 
merely, the star of Shakespeare 
was by no means counted the 
brightest of the dramatic firma- 
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ment. I have a note here from 
Dryden, which comes in pat. In 
his Essay on Dramatic Poetry, he 
says that Beaumont and Fletcher 
‘had, with the advantage of Shake- 
speare’s wit, which was their pre- 
cedent, great natural gifts, improved 
by study; Beaumont, especially, 
being so accurate a judge of plays 

that ~ Ben Jonson, while he lived, 
submitted all his writings to his 
censure.’ ‘I am apt to believe the 
English language in them arrived 
to its highest perfection.’ ‘ Their 
plots were generally more regular 
than Shakespeare’s, especially those 
that were made before Beaumont’s 
death ; and they understood and imi- 
tated the conversation of gentlemen 
much better.’ Their plays are 
now the most pleasant and frequent 
entertainments of the stage; two of 
theirs being acted through the year 
for one of. Shakespeare's or Jon- 
son’s; the reason is, because there 
is a certain gaiety in their comedies, 
and pathos in their more serious 
plays, which suits generally with 
all men’s humours. Shakespeare’s 
language is likewise a little obso- 
lete, and Ben Jonson’s wit comes 
short of theirs.’ 

Frank. It is very comforting, sir, 
to find the best holding up its head, 
like an island mountain amid the 
deluge of nonsense and stupidity, 
which seems to form public opinion. 
The nonsense and stu- 
pidity are only the scum on the 
top. Itis plain that public opinion, 
or rather say the general soul of 
mankind, has, in “the long run, 
proved to be a better judge of the 
comparative merits of plays than 
Dryden or Beaumont. 

Mari:ham. I have sometimes 
thought that old Ben’s Silent 
Woman would still please if well 
managed, and The Fo, too, perhaps. 
They have more backbone in them 
(pace our great. critic) than any- 
thing of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
But now, with your leave, I'll go 
on a century, and pass from Pepys 
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to Doctor Johnson and Horace 
Walpole. 

Frank. Who by no means formed 
a@ pair. 

Markham. Very far from it. 
Both, however, are notables in 


literary history, and men of un- 
doubted acuteness. The Doctor’s 
opinion of Milton’s sonnets is pretty 
well known—those ‘soul-animat- 
ing strains, alas! too few,’ us 
Wordsworth estimated them. Miss 
Hannah More wondered that Milton 
could write ‘such poor. sonnets.’ 
Johnson said, ‘ Milton, madam, was 
a genius that could cut a colossus 
from a rock, but could not carve 
heads upon cherry-stones.’ ? 

Take another British classic. 
‘Swift having been mentioned, 
Johnson, as usual, treated him with 
little respect as an author.’* ‘ He 
attacked Swift, as he used to do 
upon all occasions. . IT wondered 
to hear him say of Gulliver's Travels, 


““When once you have thought of 


big men and little men, it is very 
easy to do all the rest’’’4 

Gray was also one of the great 
Doctor's antipathies. ‘ He attacked 
Gray, calling him “a dull fellow.” 
Boswett: “I understand he was 
reserved and might appear dull in 
company, but surely he was not 
dull in poetry?” Jonnson: “Sir, 
he was dull in company, dull in his 
closet, dull everywhere. He was 
dull in a new way, and that made 
many people call him great.” ’® 

Nor did Sterne fare much better. 
‘It having been observed that 
there was little hospitality 1 in Lon- 
don—Jonnson : “ Nay, sir, any man 
who has a name, or who has the 
power of pleasing, will be very gene- 
rally invited in London. The man 
Sterne, I am told, has had engage- 
ments for three months.” Gotp- 
smitn: “And a very we fellow.” 
Jounson :  Why,no, sir” ’®[1773]. 
‘Nothing odd willlast i Tr iat am 
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Shandy did not last.’ ‘She (Miss 
Monckton) insisted that some of 
Sterne’s writings were very pathetic. 
Johnson bluntly denied it. “I am 
sure,” said she, “‘ they have affected 
me.” ‘ Why,” said Johnson, smil- 
ing, and rolling himself about, “ that 
is, dearest, because you are a 
dunce.” ’ ® 

His opinion of the Old Ballads, 
in which Bishop Percy threw open 
a new region of English poetry, 
was abundantly contemptuous. 

Benison. Tt must be owned there 
were a good many blunders to be 
scored against old Samuel—a pro- 
fessed critic, too, who might have 
been expected to hold an evener 
balance. Speaking of Johnson and 
poetry, I never can hold the Doctor 
excused for the collection usually 
entitled Johnson’s Poets. 

Frank. He did not select the 
authors. 

Benison. No, but he allowed his 
name to be attached to the work, 
and there it remains, giving as 
much authorisation as it can to a 
set of volumes including much that 
is paltry and worthless, and much 
that is foul. It was one of the books 
that I ferretted out as a boy from 
my father’s shelves; and many of 
the included ‘poets’ would cer- 
tainly never have found their way 
thither but for the Doctor's impvri- 
matur. 

Markham. He says himself, in a 
memorandum referring to the Lives, 
‘Written, I hope, in such a manner 
as may tend to the promotion of 
piety.’® 

Benison. I remember he pooh- 
pooh’d objections made to some of 
Prior’s poems; but Prior at least 
was clever. On the whole, he 
evidently allowed the booksellers 
to take their own way in the selec- 
tion of ‘ Poets,’ and did not hold 
himself responsible for the work as 
a whole—but responsible he was. 
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Markham. In a measure, cer- 
tainly. 

Frank, The work as a collection 
is obsolete, is it not? 

Benison. I believe so, and many 
of the individual writers would now 
be utterly and justly forgotten but 
for Johnson’s Lives. But you have 
some more extracts for us. 

Markham. Yes. The opinions of 
Horace Walpole, an acute man and 
fond of books, of his predecessors 
and contemporaries are often curious 
enough. Every one of the writers 
whom we are accustomed to recog- 
nise as the unquestionable stars of 
that time he held in more or less 
contempt. And remember that 
Horace collected, selected, and most 
carefully revised and touched up 
that famous series of Letters of his. 
There is nothing hasty or uncon- 
sidered. ‘ What play’ (he writes to 
Lady Ossory, March27, 1773),‘makes 
you langh very much, and yet isavery 
wretched comedy? Dr. Goldsmith’s 
She Stoopsto Conquer. Stoopsindeed! 
So she does, that is, the Muse. She 
is draggled up to the knees, and has 
trudged, I believe, from Southwark 
Fair. The whole view of the piece 
is low humour, and no humour is 
in it. All the merit is in the situa- 
tions, which are comic. The hero- 
ine has no more modesty than Lady 
Bridget, and the author’s wit is as 
much manqué as the lady’s; but 
some of the characters are well 
acted, and Woodward speaks a 
poor prologue, written by Garrick, 
admirably.’'® Of the same comedy 
he writes to Mr. Mason :—‘It is 
the lowest of all farces. 

But what disgusts me most is, that, 
though the characters are very low, 
and aim at low humour, not one of 
them says a sentence that is na- 
tural, or marks any character at 
all.’!! He thus notices the author’s 
death: —‘Dr. Goldsmith is dead. 

. The poor soul had some- 
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times parts, though never common 
sense,’ !? 

Dr. Johnson’s name always put 
Walpole into a bad humour. ‘Let 
Dr. Johnson please this age with 
the fustian of his style and the 
meanness of his spirit; both are 
good and great enough for the 
taste and practice predominant.’ !3 
‘Leave the Johnsons and Macpher- 
sons to worry one another for the 
diversion of a rabble that desires 
and deserves no better sport.’!* 
‘I have not Dr. Johnson's Jives. 
I made a conscience of not buying 
them. . . . criticisms I despise.’ !® 
‘The tasteless pedant . . . Dr. 
Johnson has indubitably neither 
taste nor ear, criterion of judgment, 
but his old women’s prejudices ; 
where they are wanting he has no 
rule atall.’'® ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds 
has lent me Dr. Johnson’s Life of 
Pope. . . . It is a most trumpery 
performance, and stuffed with all 
his crabbed phrases and vulgarisms, 
and much trash as anecdotes. . . . 
Was poor good sense ever so un- 
mercifully overlaid by a babbling 
old woman? How was it possible 
to marshal words so ridiculously ? 
He seems to have read the ancients 
with no view but of pilfering 
polysyllables, utterly insensible to 
the graces of their simplicity, and 
these are called standards of bio- 
graphy!’!7 *,.. Yet he [Johnson] 
has other motives than lucre: pre- 
judice, and bigotry, and pride, and 
presumption, and arrogance, and 
pedantry, are the hags that brew 
his ink, though wages alone supply 
him with paper.’'* On the Doctor's 
manners Horry comments thus 
mildly :—‘I have no patience with 
an unfortunate monster trusting to 
his helpless deformity for indemnity 
for any impertinence that his arro- 
gance suggests, and who thinks 
that what he has read is an excuse 
for everything he says.’!* Of Dr. 
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Johnson's Prayers he writes :—‘ See 
what it is to have friends too 
honest! How could men be such 
idiots as to execute such a trust? 
One laughs at every page, and 
then the tears come into one’s 
eyes when one learns what the poor 
being suffered who even suspected 
his own madness. One seems to 
be reading the diary of an old alms- 
woman ; and in fact his religion was 
not a step higher in its kind. John- 
son had all the bigotry of a monk, 
and all the folly and ignorance 
too.”’ 20 

* Boswell’s book is the story of a 
mountebank and his zany.’*! ‘A 
jackanapes who has lately made 
a noise here, one Boswell, by anec- 
dotes of Dr. Johnson.’*?  ‘ Signora 
Piozzi’s book is not likely to gratify 
her expectation of renown. There 
is a Dr. Walcot, a burlesque bard, 
who had ridiculed highly and 
most deservedly another of John- 
son’s biographic zanies, one Boswell; 
he has already advertised an Eclogue 
between Bozzi and Piozzi; and in- 
deed there is ample matter. The 
Signora talks of her Doctor's ez- 
panded mind, and has contributed 
her mite to show that never mind 
was narrower. In fact, the poor 
man is to be pitied; he was mad, 
and his disciples did not find it out, 
but have unveiled all his defects ; 
nay, have exhibited all his brutali- 
ties as wit, and his lowest conun- 
drums as humour. . . . What will 
posterity think of us, when it reads 
what an idol we adored ?’*5 ‘She 
and Boswell and their hero are the 
joke of the public.’ *4 

Walpole’s chief poets were Dry- 
den, Pope, Gray, and—the Reverend 
William Mason, ‘a poet if ever 
there was one.’*5 He also had a 
great admiration for Mr. Anstey. 
He desires the acquaintance, he says, 
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[ Anstey ] and theauthorof the Heroic 
Epistle { Mason], adding, ‘I have no 
thirst to know the restof my contem- 
poraries, from the absurd bombast 
of Dr. Johnson down to the silly 
Dr. Goldsmith ; though the latter 
changeling has had bright gleams 
of parts, and the former had sense, 
till he changed it, for words and 
sold it for a pension.’ ?7 Mr, Ma- 
son’s acquaintance he had the 
privilege of, and kept up a profuse 
exchange of compliments with that 
great writer (‘Your writings will 
be standards,’ 2% ‘ Divine lines,’ 29 
‘Your immortal fame,’ *° &c. &ec.). 
Mr. Mason was not only an immortal 
poet, but a connoisseur of the first 
water in the arts of painting and 
music. Here, by the bye, is his 
judgment of a certain musical com- 
poser of that day: ‘As to Giardini, 
look you, if I did not think better of 
him than I do of Handel, my little 
shoemaker would not have had the 
benefit he will have (1 hope) from 
the labour of my brain [Mr. M. 
had been writing an opera-book, 
Sappho, and Giardini, whoever he 
was, was to furnish the music]. 
Let Handel’s music vibrate on the 
tough drum of royal ears ; I am for 
none of it.’ 3! 

‘Somebody,’ says Walpole, ‘I 
fancy Dr. Percy, has produced a 
dismal, dull ballad, called The Eve- 
cution of Sir Charles Bawdin, and 
given it for one of the Bristol 
Poems, called Rowley’s, but it is a 
still worse counterfeit than those 
that were first sent to me.’ *?_ This 
was one of Chatterton’s productions, 
but after the boy’s miseruble death 
had made a stir, Walpole thought 
‘poor Chatterton was an astonish- 
ing genius,’ 3 and denied that he 
had had any hand in discouraging 
him. 


To turn to the stage. We are 
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a good actor, but Walpole loses no 
opportunity to sneer at him. ‘ He 
has complained of Mdme. Le Texier 
for thinking of bringing over Cail- 
land, the French actor, in the Opéra 
Comique, as a mortal prejudice to 
his reputation ; and no doubt would 
be glad of an Act of Parliament 
that should prohibit there ever 
being a good actor again in any 
country or century.’*4 Being 
asked to meet David at a friend’s 
house, Walpole writes, ‘ Garrick 
does not tempt me at all. I have no 
taste for his perpetual buffoonery, 
and am sick of his endless ex- 
pectation of flattery.’ *> Of Mrs. 
Siddons he writes (in 1782, after 
seeing her as Isabella in The Fatal 
Marriage), ‘ What I really wanted, 
but did not find, was originality, 
which announces genius, and with- 
out both which I am never intrinsi- 
cally pleased. All Mrs. Siddons 
did, good sense or good instruction 
might give. I dare to say that were 
I one-and-twenty, I should have 
hought her marvellous, but, alas ! 
I remember Mrs. Porter and the 
Dumesnil, and remember every 
accent of the former in the very 
same part.’ *® 

Frank. Johnson, I remember, 
though always friendly to his old 
townsfellow and schoolfellow, Davy, 
said many contemptuous things of 
him. 

Benison. Perhaps rather of the 
art of acting. He certainly thought 
Garrick superior to almost all other 
actors. Johnson was a good deal 
about the theatres at one period of 
his life, and, as we know, wrote aplay 
and several prologues and epilogues, 
yet he settled into a conviction of 
the paltriness of acting. 

Frank. As Goethe seems to have 
done. 

Benison. The Doctor says, for 
example, that a boy of ten years old 
could be easily taught to say ‘To be 
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or not to be ’as well as Garrick. 
But pray go on. 

Markham. Neither Sterne nor 
Sheridan pleased Master Walpole a 
bit. ‘Tiresome Tristram Shandy, 
of which I never could get through 
three volumes.’*? ‘I have read 
Sheridan’s Critic, but not having 
seen it, for they say it is admirably 
acted, it appeared wondrously flat 
and old, and a poor imitation.’ ** 

And now let me lump in some 
of his notions of more distant 
literary worthies. *® He was going 
to make ‘a bower’ at his toy-villa 
of Strawberry Hill, and consulting 
authorities. ‘I am almost afraid (he 
says) I must go and read Spenser, 
and wade through his allegories and 
drawling stanzas to get at a pic- 
ture.’ “© Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
are ‘a lump of mineral from which 
Dryden extracted all the gold, and 
converted [it] into beautiful me- 
dals.’4! ‘Dante was extravagant, 
absurd, disgusting: in short, a Me- 
thodist parson in Bedlam.’*? ‘ Mon- 
tagne’s Travels, which I have been 
reading ; and if I was tired of the 
Essays, what must one be of these! 
What signifies what a man thought 
who never thought of anything 
but himself? and what signifies 
what a man did who never did any- 
thing?’ 4% ‘ There is a new Timon 
of Athens, altered from Shakespeare 
by Mr. Cumberland, and marvel- 
lously well done, for he has caught 
the manners and diction of the ori- 
ginal so exactly, that I think it is 
full as bad a play as it was before 
he corrected it.’ #4 

Frank. It is to be hoped that 
neither Dante nor Shakespeare will 
suffer permanently from the con- 
tempt of Horace Walpole. 

Benison. Nor Johnson and Gold- 
smith, for that matter. One moral 
of the whole subject before us 
is—not that we are to despise 
criticism and opinion, but that the 
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criticisms and opinions of even 
very clever men are often extremely 
mistaken. The comfort is, as Frank 
said, that good things do, somehow, 
get recognised sooner or later, and 
are joyfully treasured as the heritage 
of the human race. 

Frank. Take away Boswell’s 
Johnson—‘ the story of a mounte- 
bank and his zany’—and what a 
gap were left in English literature ! 

Markham. Do you remember 
what Byron said of Horace Wal- 
pole? Here it is, in the preface 
to Marino Falievo—‘He is the 
ultimus Romanorum, the author of 
the Mysterious Mother, a tragedy of 
the highest order, and not a puling 
love-play. He is the father of the 
first romance and of the last 
tragedy in our language ; and surely 
worthy of a higher place than any 
living author, be he who he may.’ 

Frank, A comical judgment, 
truly, if sincere! 

Benison. I believe Byron had a 
deep insincerity of character, which 
ran into everything he wrote, said, 
or did. 

Markham. And now listen to 

Coleridge’s opinion on this same 
‘tragedy of the highest order.’ 
‘The Mysterious Mother is the most 
disgusting, vile, detestable compo- 
sition that ever came from the hand 
of man. No one with a spark of 
true manliness, of which Horace 
Walpole had none, could have 
written it.’ 
Frank. Decided difference of opi- 
nion! By the way, it is Byron’s 
distinction among English poets to 
have been in the habit of speaking 
slightingly of Shakespeare and of 
Milton, who (he observed) ‘have 
had their rise, and they will have 
their decline.’ *® 

Markham. Let us return to Cole- 
ridge. Talking of Goethe’s Faust, 
after explaining that he himself had 
long before planned a very similar 
drama (only much better) with 
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Michael Scott for hero, he praises 
several of the scenes, but adds, 
‘There is no whole in the poem; 
the scenes are mere magic-lantern 
pictures, and a large part of the 
work is to me very flat.’ More- 
over, much of it is ‘ vulgar, licen- 
tious, and blasphemous.’ 

Frank. By my troth, these be 
very bitter words ! 

Markham. Coleridge’s estimate of 
Gibbou’s great work is remarkable. 
After accusing him of ‘ sacrificing 
all truth and reality,’ he goes on to 
say :—‘Gibbon’s style is detest- 
able, but his style is not the worst 
thing about him. His history has 
proved an effectual bar to all real 
familiarity with the temper and 
habits of imperial Rome. Few 
persons read the original authori- 
ties, even those which are classical ; 
and certainly no distinct know- 
ledge of the actual state .of the 
empire can be obtained from Gib- 
bon’s rhetorical sketches. He 
takes notice of nothing’ but what 
may produce an effect; he skips on 
from eminence to eminence, without 
ever taking you through the valleys 
between : in fact, his work is little 
else but a disguised collection of 
all the splendid anecdotes which 
he could find in any book con- 
cerning any persons or nations 
from the Antonines to the capture 
of Constantinople. When I read 
a chapter of Gibbon, I seem to be 
looking through a luminous haze 
or fog: figures come and go, I 
know not how or why, all larger 
than life, or distorted or disco- 
loured; nothing is real, vivid, true ; 
all is scenical, and, as it were, 
exhibited by candlelight. And 
then to call it a History of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire ! 
Was there ever a greater mis- 
nomer? I protest I do not re- 
member a_ single philosophical 
attempt made throughout the work 
to fathom the ultimate causes of 
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the decline or fall of that empire.’ 
After some further strictures, Cole- 
ridge ends thus:—‘ The true key 
to the declension of the Roman 
Empire—which is not to be found 
in all Gibbon’s immense work— 
may be stated in two words: the 
imperial character overlaying, and 
finally destroying, the national cha- 
racter. Rome under Trajan was 
an empire without a nation.’ 

Frank. Coleridge’s two words are 
not so deci~ively clear as one could 
wish. The ‘ key’ sticks in the lock. 
But his criticism on Gibbon cer- 
tainly gives food for thought. 

Benison. Gibbon, however, com- 
pleted a great book, and has left it 
to the world, to read, criticise, do 
what they will or can with; whereas 
Coleridge dreamed of writing many 
great books, and wrote none. He 
is but a king of shreds and patches. 

Markham. Even ‘the Lakers’ 
did not always admire each other. 
* Coleridge’s ballad of The Ancient 
Mariner (says Southey) is, I think, 
the clumsiest attempt at German 
sublimity I ever saw.’ And now, 
if you are not tired out, I will finish 
with some specimens of criticism on 
works of the last generation which 
(whatever differences of opinion 
may still be afloat concerning them) 
enjoy at present a wide and high 
reputation. The articles on Words- 
worth and Keats are famous in 
their way, but the ipsissima verba 
are not generally familiar. Take a 
few from Jeffrey’s review of The 
Excursion (Ldinburgh Review, No- 
vember 1814). 

‘This will never do. ... Tho 

case of Mr. Wordsworth, we pre- 
sume, is now manifestly hopeless; 
and we give him up as altogether 
incurable and beyond the power of 
criticism, . a tissue of moral 
and devotional ravings, 
“ strained raptures and fantastical 
sublimities ’—a puerile ambition 
of singularity engrafted on an un- 
lucky predilection for truisms.’ 

In the next number, I see, is a 
review of Scott’s Lord of the Isles, 
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beginning, ‘ Here is another genuine 
lay of the great Minstrel.’ 

Frank. One must own that 
much of the Excursion is very pro- 
saic; but that does not, of course, 
justify the tone of this review. 

Markham. And here is 
Quarterly Review, 
on The Revolt of 
Shelley, indeed, is an unsparing 
imitator.’ ‘As a whole it is in- 
supportably dull.’ ‘With minds 
of a certain class, notoriety, in- 
famy, anything is better than ob- 
security; baffled in a thousand at- 
tempts after fame, they will make 
one more at whatever risk, and 
they end commonly, like an awk- 
ward chemist who perseveres in 
tampering with his ingredients, till, 
in an unlucky moment, they take 
fire, and he is blown up by the ex- 
plosion.” ‘A man like Mr, Shelley 
may cheat himself. . . finally he 
sinks like lead to the bottom, and 
is forgotten. So it is now in part, 
so shortly will it be entirely with 
Mr. Shelley:—if we might with- 
draw the veil of private life, and 
tell what we xow know about him, 
it would be indeed a disgusting 
picture that we should exhibit, but 
it would be an unanswerable com- 
ment on our text.’ 

Now a few flowers of criticism 
from Mr. Gifford’s review of Endy- 
mion, @ poem, in the Quarterly Ie- 
view, April 1818. ‘Mr. Keats (if 
that be his real name, for we almost 
doubt that any man in his senses 
would put his real nametosucharhap- 
sody.’ . ‘The author is a copyist 
of Mr. Hunt; but he is more unin- 
telligible, almost as rugged, twice as 
diffuse, and ten times more tiresome 
and absurd than his prototype.’ 
‘ At first it appeared to us that Mr. 
Keats had been amusing himself, 
and wearing out his readers with 
an immeasurable game at bouts- 
rimés; but, if we recollect rightly, 
it is an indispensable condition at 
this play, that the rhymes when 
filled up shall have a meaning; 
and our author, as we _ have 
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already hinted, has no meaning.’ 
The reviewer ends thus: ‘ But 
enough of Mr. Leigh Hunt and his 
simple neophyte. If anyone should 
be bold enough to purchase this 
“‘Poetic Romance,’’ and so much 
more patient than ourselves as to 
get beyond the first book, and so 
much more fortunate as to find a 
meaning, we entreat him to make 
us acquainted with his success ; 
we shall then return to the task 
which we now abandon in despair, 
and endeavour to make all due 
amends to Mr. Keats and to our 
readers.’ 

Benison. You remember Byron's 
kind remarks on the same subject ? 
In a letter from Ravenna, October 
20, 1820, he writes, ‘There is such a 
trash of Keats and the like upon my 
tables that I am ashamed to look at 
them.’ ‘Why don’t they review and 
praise Solomon’s Guide to Health? 
it is better sense, and as much 
poetry as Johnny Keats’.’ ‘No 
more Keats, I entreat, flay him 
alive ; if some of you don’t, I must 
skin him myself. There is no bear- 
ing the drivelling idiotism of the 
manikin.’ 

Markham. The Quarterly in March 
1828 had another generous and ap- 
preciative article beginning—‘ Our 
readers have probably forgotten all 
about “ Endymion, 2 Poem,” and 
the other works of this young man 
[Mr. John Keats], and the all but 
universal roar of laughter with 
which they were received some ten 
or twelve years ago.’ 

But now enough. Only I should 
like to read you just one thing 
more, which is less known, and 
presents, perhaps, the extreme ex- 
ample of literary misjudgment, by 
a man of true literary genius— 
Thomas De Quincey’s elaborate 
review of Carlyle’s translation of 
Wilheln. Meister, in the London 
Magazine for August and September 
1824. ‘ Not the basest of Egyptian 
superstition, not Titania under en- 
chantment, not Caliban in drunken- 
ness, ever shaped to themselves an 
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idol more weak or hollow than 
modern Germany has set up for its 
worship in the person of Goethe.’ 
A blow or two from a few vigor- 
ous understandings will demolish 
the ‘puny fabric of babyhouses of 
Mr. Goethe.’ For the style of 
Goethe ‘we profess no respect,’ but 
it is much degraded in the trans- 
lation, on which the reviewer ex- 
pends many choice epithets of 
contempt. The work is ‘totally 
without interest as a novel,’ and 
abounds with ‘ overpowering abomi- 
nations.’ ‘Thus we have made Mr. 
Von Goethe’s novel speak for itself. 
And whatever impression it may 
leave on the reader’s mind, let it 
be charged upon the composer. If 
that impression is one of entire dis- 
gust, let it not be forgotten that it 
belongs exclusively to Mr. Goethe.’ 

The reviewer is annoyed to think 
that some discussion may still be 
necessary before Mr. Goethe is al- 
lowed to drop finally into oblivion. 

Benison. You have not quoted 
any of Professor Wilson’s trenchant 
Blackwoodisms against ‘ the Cockney 
School.’ 

Markham. It did not seem worth 
while. All the bragging and bully- 
ing has long ceased to have any 
meaning. 

Frank. And ‘ Maga’s’ 
poets, where are they ? 

Benison. Letechoanswer. You 
might easily, Markham, bring to- 
gether some specimens of misap- 
plied eulogy—of praise loud and 
lavish, given (and not by foolish or 
insincere voices) to names and works 
which proved to have no sort of 
stability. Meanwhile, many thanks 
for your Curiosities. 

Frank here, whom I half suspect 
of a tendency to authorship, may 
take a hint not to care too much 
for censure or praise, but do his 
work well, be it little or great, 
and, as Schiller says: werfe es 
schweige nd in die unendliche Zeit, 
—‘cast it silently into everlasting 
time.’ 
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THORWALDSEN IN COPENHAGEN AND IN ROME. 


HE writer in a recent art-tour 
1. to the North of Europe promised 
himself the pleasure of making 
in Copenhagen a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with Thorwaldsen than 
had been practicable in Rome or in 
any other capital. And yet the works 
of the Danish sculptor are widely 
diffused. Travellers know full well 
the monument to Pius VII. in St. 
Peter’s; on the Lake of Como it is 
usual for tourists to take a boat to 
the villa where is seen the Triumph 
of Alexander, at Lucerne the Lion to 
the Swiss guards is known as well 
as the lake itself, in Stuttgard is 
shown the monument to Schiller, in 
Mayence the figure of Gutenberg, 
in Munich the noble equestrian 
statue of Maximilian. England too 
is in possession of famous or no- 
torious works, such as the Jason, 
the Byron, not to mention others. 
Still, only in Copenhagen can the 
Phidias of the North be fully under- 
stood : in that city within the Royal 
Palace, the Frauen Kirche, and the 
Thorwaldsen Museum, are gathered 
the rich harvests of a long and fruit- 
ful life. 

On entering Denmark there is 
little in the aspect of nature or in 
the character of the people which 
can be said to be in keeping with 
the genius of Thorwaldsen. This 
small peninsula of sandhills is about 
the last place in which a classic 
revival could have been looked for. 
On reaching the Great or the Little 
Belt, the traveller seems to have 
come to the end of all things ; art is 
nowhere, and Nature herself is re- 
duced to extremity. The land holds 
its footing on precarious tenure ; the 
sea, which is seldom out of sight, 
makes inroad on the shore, small 
hillocks are sown with grass which 
binds the shifting sands together, 
and flat marshy tracts grow scanty 
corn, or are turned into market- 
gardens. Nor does Denmark fur- 


nish the physical materials for the 
sculptor’s art: in the whole of Scan- 
dinavia indeed there is_ scarcely 
a bit of stone which Apollo or 
Venus would care to be carved 
in. The huge granite boulders 
scattered on the road to Copen- 
hagen, migrated from the north 
long ago as strangers and pilgrims. 
These antediluvian monsters, which 
travelled on the backs of gla- 
ciers, have consanguinity with 
Thor and Odin, and the race of 
northern giants, but possess little 
in common with the ideal types of 
Greece or Italy. Neither are the 
Danes themselves a race with any 
near relationship to undraped gods 
and goddesses. The rude climate 
of the North imposes thick covering 
of fur: hard conflict with unkind 
Nature induces a character stern 
and brave; a struggle to sustain a 
bare existence precludes luxuries. 
There would appear, in short, no 
room and little need for classic or 
ideal art among a people whom 
stern necessity has made plodding 
and plebeian, simple and frugal. 
Thorwaldsen, born in Copenha- 
gen in 1770, was, like some other 
sculptors who have gained celebrity, 
of humble origin. His father was 
by trade a carver in wood. Chan- 
trey, it may be remembered, also 
commenced as a wood-carver. Like- 
wise, by curious coincidence, Gibson 
at the age of fourteen was appren- 
ticed to a cabinet-maker, and a year 
afterwards was cutting ornamental 
work for household furniture. Many 
American sculptors, too, are of 
humble birth and limited educa- 
tion. Young Thorwaldsen followed 
his father’s calling ; he carved heads 
for ships in the Royal Dockyard, 
and received some education at the 
cost of the State. His first entrance 
into the sphere of art proper seems 
to have been when he translated 
pictures into wooden bas-reliefs. It 
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may here be of interest to know 
that for centuries there had sub- 
sisted in the North of Europe a 
school of wood-carvers ; not merely 
a few scattered men occupied on 
figure-heads for the ships which sail 
from Copenhagen and other ports of 
the Baltic—a handicraft which, as 
we have seen, yielded but a pre- 
carious livelihood to the old and 
the young Thorwaldsen—but a con- 
siderable body of artisans, or artists 
in wood, who went to the primeval 
pine forests of Norway, Sweden and 
Northern Russia, felled timber, 
sawed planks, carved barge-boards, 
lintels, and rude but picturesque 
furniture for wooden houses and 
wooden churches. 

The history of art throughout the 
world, whether on the banks of the 
Nile, of the Tigris and Euphrates, in 
the states of Ancient Greece, or in 
Rome, is indissolubly identified with 
the materials found on the spot. 
Granite, sand-stone, brick-clays, 
marbles, have severally determined 
in no small degree the specific form 
of national arts. The granite and 
primary rocks which bound the 
iron coasts of Scandinavia are too 
difficult of workmanship to enter 
largely into the constructive or 
plastic arts. Hence, resource has 
naturally been had to the pine 
forests. The International Exhibi- 
tion of Paris proved how wood- 
carving is turned to secular as well 
as to sacred uses throughout Scan- 
dinavia ; and the Exhibition at St. 
Petersburg in 1870, both in its 
structure and contents, gave further 
illustration to an art which, if rude 
and primitive, has claim to nation- 
ality. The traveller in these lati- 
tudes finds himself not in ‘ the stone 
period’ or ‘ the iron period,’ but in 
what may be termed ‘the wood 
period.’ Villages are of wood, 
churches are of wood, and when 
he enters a museum such as that of 
‘Northern Antiquities’ in Chris- 
tiania, he discovers the historic basis, 
in a long line of descent, for this art 
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born of the forest. At least as far 
back as the thirteenth century, are 
doors from cburches and chairs from 
houses, carved with dragons, runic 
knots, and other grotesque devices 
known to Northern antiquaries. 

This slight digression may be 
brought within the argument by 
one or two brief remarks. First 
that Thorwaldsen was true to the 
lineage of Scandinavian art so long 
as he carved, like his forefathers, in 
wood. Secondly, that the ambitious 
Dane, when he migrated to Italy and 
began to carve in Carrara marble, 
surrendered a large part of his na- 
tionality. Thirdly, that the style of 
Thorwaldsen in some degree re- 
mained as it had begun, ‘ wooden :’ 
that Apollos, Graces, and other 
newly-made acquaintances, from 
Olympus and Parnassus, even when 
chiselled in finest marble, never quite 
threw off the stiffness and awkward- 
ness of the wooden figure-heads 
sarved in the Dockyard of Copen- 
hagen. 

The story of the young Dane is 
soon told. Thorwaldsen, at the age 
of eleven, entered as a free student 
the Academy of Arts at Copenhagen; 
at seventeen he gained the small 
silver medal, at nineteen the large 
silver medal; at twenty-one he won 
the small gold medal, at twenty- 
three the large gold medal. During 
this somewhat brilliant career, the 
youth’s talents attracted attention ; 
in fact, a subscription was raised, 
and the Danish Academy, which to 
this day gives generous aid to art 
and its professors, conferred a pen- 
sion on the sculptor of promise, who 
was about to bring unexampled 
distinction on his native city. That 
city, when the boy Thorwaldsen 
walked through its streets, wore a 
widely different aspect from the 
Copenhagen which now meets the 
traveller’s eye. It had not been 
devastated by the great fire; it had 
not been destroyed by the English 
fleet. Old Copenhagen was notspoilt; 
yet new Copenhagen had not. arisen 
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as one of the chief art capitals in 
Europe. The palace of Christians- 
borg was not built ; into the castle 
of Rosenborg had not been gathered 
the memorials of the Danish kings ; 
the Museum of Northern Anti- 
quities was scarcely begun; the 
Classic, Christian, and Ethnological 
collections were still scattered, or 
did not exist at all; the foundation 
was not laid of the new Frauen 
Kirche, now famous for Thorwald- 
sen’s ‘ Christ and Apostles ;’ and of 
course the crowning pride of the 
nation’s art treasures, the Thor- 
waldsen Museum, had scarcely a 
potential existence even in the imagi- 
nation of the sculptor whose embryo 
genius must have been almost as 
unknown to himself as to the world 
at large. Copenhagen evidently 
had in those days few charms for 
Thorwaldsen. She failed to inspire 
him with patriotism. He left the 
city of his birth in 1796 with but 
little regret ; love of country was 


not awakened till the weight of - 


years warned the artist to prepare 
for himself a sepulchre among his 
people. 

Thorwaldsen became severed in a 
double sense from the land of his 
birth: firstly by change of domi- 
cile, secondly by the adoption of a 
style classic, and therefore foreign. 
Yet we were scarcely aware, before 
we examined on the spot the history 
of Northernartand academies during 
the second half of last century, how 
strong was the bias towards classic 
art given to Thorwaldsen in his 
early training. The so-called na- 
tional movement had not set in. At 
the present moment there exists 
what is called the national party, 
animated by the idea that Scandi- 
navia, including of course Denmark, 
ought to break loose from allegiance 
to classic and Italian schools, in 
order to fashion for itself an art 
true to humanity and to nature in 
northern latitudes. We incline to 
think that the best hope for the 
future lies in this direction. The 
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school of Scandinavia in its present 
phase is of peasant origin ; painters 
are for the most part the sons of 
sailors, fishermen, and tillers of the 
soil. We shall have to regret in 
the sequel that Thorwaldsen did not 
cherish with affection the Norse 
spirit. The special point, however, 
is that the young sculptor, while 
studying in the Academy of Copen- 
hagen, was not taught any legiti- 
timate national art, but a bastard 
classic art. The French school, as 
represented by Poussin, Lebrun, 
David, and others, is identified with 
the rise of the arts in the capitals of 
Copenhagen and Stockholm. In 
Sweden appeared contemporane- 
ously with Thorwaldsen three sculp- 
tors of high renown—Sergel, By- 
strom, and Fogelberg—artists who, 
in the majority of their works, 
showed themselves servile disci- 
ples of the prevailing classicism. 
In Denmark, also, the sculptor 
Wiedewelt gave currency to the 
widespread revival which, having 
been animated by the discoveries 
in Pompeii and Herculaneum, was 
strengthened through the teach- 
ings of Winckelmann. Thus the 
path wherein Thorwaldsen trod be- 
came from the very first clearly 
defined. 

Thorwaldsen reached Rome on 
March 8, 1797,and so important was 
the event in his life’s history that he 
was accustomed to say, ‘I was born 
on the 8th of March, 1797; before 
that day I did not exist.’ Goethe 
only a year before had written, ‘ A 
true new birth dates from the day I 
entered Rome.’ John Gibson, who 
migrated southwards twenty years 
later, had like reason to date his 
intellectual birth from his arrival 
in Italy. It is interesting to read 
in the autobiography of the sculp- 
tor whom we would venture to call 
England’s Thorwaldsen, the follow- 
ing acknowledgment :—‘ One of the 
great advantages I derived from 
residing in Rome was the listening 
to conversations on art, not only 
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between Canova and Thorwaldsen, 
but between artists of talent from 
all countries.’ The careers of Thor- 
waldsen and of Gibson from first to 
last run in parallel lines ; the styles 
of Canova, of Flaxman, and of 
Wyatt, on the contrary, present 
variety rather than unity. 

During the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century and the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, 
Winckelmann and Mengs in the 
Vatican had mastered the antique ; 
Goethe had published his Italian 
Tour; Niebuhr and Bunsen had 
helped to place the history of Rome 
on a sound critical basis; within 
the same period had arisen a school 
of Christian art led by Cornelius 
and Overbeck; and during this 
self-same half-century lived and 
worked in friendship, or under 
wholesome rivalry, Canova the 
Italian, Thorwaldsen the Dane, and 
Flaxman, Wyatt, and Gibson, Eng- 
lishmen. Thorwaldsen was model- 
ling ‘Mercury,’ ‘ Venus,’ and the 
‘Three Graces ;’ Frederick Schlegel 
was writing laudatory criticisms on 
the Christian art of Cornelius and 
Overbeck ; while the poet Shelley, 
wandering about the mountainous 
ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, 
composed Prometheus Unbound. 

Thorwaldsen, however, had to 
endure much before he reached to 
an equality with the great men of 
his times. On his first arrival in 
Rome, what chiefly struck the 
people to whom he carried intro- 
ductions was his profound igno- 
rance. One of his kind friends 
wrote that the young Dane was so 
ignorant as to be unqualified to re- 
ceive the benefits which Rome 
could offer. The aspiring youth 
seems to have commenced his stu- 
dies in Rome pretty much at the 
point at which they had left off 
in Copenhagen. Having from the 


first, as we have seen, addicted 
himself to the antique, he natu- 
rally began by making copies from 
Vati- 


the master- works in the 
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can and the Capitol. 


He took 
the studio Flaxman had occupied ; 
he lived among historic traditions, 


and fell into art usages. But the 
lives of sculptors in Rome repeat 
themselves. Thus Thorwaldsen suf- 
fered the fate common to most 
artists who come to Italy to seek 
fortune—he fell into pecuniary dif- 
ficulties. Also, like other young 
sculptors, he commenced by model- 
ing a figure as the first pledge of 
his ability. ‘ Have you seen Thor- 
waldsen’s “Jason ?’’’ was then the 
question passed on from studios 
to cafés, just as now the talk 
may be about the first effort of 
some travelling student from the 
London Academy. Canova was 
at that time umpire of disputed 
merit; and Canova pronounced 
the ‘Jason’ ‘new in style and 
grand in manner.’ And yet, though 
a seal was thus set on the sculptor’s 
talent, the work did not sell. 
Driven to despair, Thorwaldsen de- 
termined to return to Denmark. 
His baggage was packed, but by 
chance, when he was about to start, a 
flaw appeared in his passport. The 
delay of a day was the making of 
his fortune for life. Thomas Hope, 
the rich English patron, entered 
the young sculptor’s studio, and 
gave a commission for the ‘Jason’ 
on the spot. From that moment 
Thorwaldsen had more orders than 
he could execute. And yet the 
new ‘Jason’ was little more than 
a compilation from the old Apollo. 
We have sometimes in Rome 
wondered how artists who scarcely 
knew a Greek letter by sight, who 
could barely read a line of a Latin 
author, were yet living, thinking, 
and working in the spirit of classic 
art. But there on the spot, the pas- 
sion for the antique seems conta- 
gious. Moreover, one of the most 
ready means of access to the thought 
of classic times is through antique 
marbles. John Gibson was accus- 
tomed, in the Caffe Greco, to lay 
down the doctrine dogmatically that 
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Phidias and others received inspi- 
ration from the Greek philosophers 
and poets. So, in fact, it has been 
in all times. The artist, with cun- 
ning hand, gives embodiment to 
the best and most beautiful ideas 
which float, as it were, in the at- 
mosphere of his time and country. 
Thorwaldseu was doubtless in great 
measure the product of his age— 
an age which did not call new forms 
out of the great storehouse of na- 
ture, but revived old forms, the 
wrecks of an old world, treasured 
in museums. He who has spent 
his mornings in the Vatican or on 
the Capitol, who has wandered 
through the streets of Pompeii, or 
studied for days among antique 
remains in the Neapolitan Museum, 
will understand how Thorwaldsen 
and Gibson became imbued—or 
shall we not rather say inspired r— 
by classic art. 
artistic intuition take fire readily ; 


they pass speedily from a state of 


torpor; an electric spark leaps from 
the dead marble to the living brain, 
so that the dead and the living have 
one life, and the old Greek speaks 
through young Dane or Englishman. 

Thorw raldsen was classic because 
his days were 
a classic revival, and in him that 
revival received its truest exponent. 
Coming from Copenhagen an un- 
educated youth, in Rome he grew 
into the greatest sculptor of his 
times ; the improvisatrice Rosa 
Taddei, declaiming on the ‘ pro- 
gress of sculpture,’ won applause 
when she exclaimed, ‘Si c’est en 
Danemark que Thorwaldsen est né 
a la vie, c’est en Italie qu’il est né 
aVart.’ During a long sojourn in 
Rome, the famous sculptor enjoyed 
intercourse with Niebuhr, Bunsen, 
Canova, Cornelius, Horace Vernet, 
Mendelssohn—in short, with men 
of ail parties who had become con- 
spicuous by talent and _ position. 
Yet though tolerant of all, he. was 
identified, as we have seen, with 
the classicists. We hear of a 


Moreover, minds of 


cast in the midst of 
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friendly company assembled at the 
house of Bunsen, close by the Palen- 
tine Hill. It was midnight, and 
the planet ‘ Jupiter sparkled in the 
sky as if he were looking down on 
his own Tarpeian rock. We were 
drinking healths,’ writes Niebuhr. 
‘I said to Thorwaldsen, “ Let us 
drink to old Jupiter.” “ With my 
whole heart,’’ Thorwaldsen replied, 
in a voice full of emotion. Some 
were startled.’ The simple Scan- 
dinavian scarcely realised all that 
might be implied ; he had a grand 
indifference to the conflicting claims 
of the gods; on change of domicile 
he easily transferred his faith from 
Odin and Thor to Jupiter and 
Apollo. 

Lessing, Winckelmann, Mengs, 
Goethe, even Madame de Staél, 
helped to prepare the mind of Eu- 
rope for that classic revival which 
subsists—at least, in the art of 
sculpture—down to our own days 
Frederick Schlegel, one of the 
earliest champions of that opposing 
Gothic and Christian movement 
which has changed the aspect of 
architecture and painting within 
ihe present century, made sculpture 
the one exception to his teachings. 
The German critic admits that the 
Greeks in the plastic arts ‘ reached 
an eminence which we can scarcely 
hope to equal, much less surpass.’ 
He further writes that a chief ‘aim 
of the sculptor’ 8 genius appears to 
be to represent a classical figure in 
such a manner that it might even 
be taken for an antique, like Thor- 
waldsen’s Mercury, which appears 
as if girded with a sword only the 
more imperatively to announce to 
hundreds of modern statues their 
impending and inevitable doom.’ In 
fulfilment of this prophecy, uttered 
in 1819, we may say that the Mer- 
cury lives, and will live, while it 
were well if many marble figures, 
then and now produced by the score, 
could be broken up to mend the 
roads. Critics a century ago, de- 
voting themselves to a strict and 
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close study of antique art, purged 
the schools of Michael Angelo and 
Bernini from mannered grossness 
and impertinent frivolity. Lessing, 
in the ‘ Laocoén,’ lays down the 
principles which govern the purer 
styles of Thorwaldsen, Flaxman, 
Wyatt,.and Gibson. 

The Phidias of Denmark was 
never inspired by the spirit of Gothic 
art; in the Thorwaldsen Museum 
we do not recall a figure which 
speaks in the strong accents of 
Scandinavia. On the other hand, 
‘Jason,’ ‘Venus,’ ‘The Graces,’ 
‘Mercury,’ ‘Adonis,’ and ‘Love 
Triumphant,’ might almost pass 
for works of the time of Pericles, 
or rather perhaps of Hadrian. It 
is scarcely needful, even in these 
realistic and naturalistic days, to 
defend a sculptor for the choice of 
subjects far removed from actual 
life. It might be urged, in accord- 
ance with the teachings of the 
critics we have named, that it is the 
function and the privilege of the 
ideal sculptor to raise the mind 
above the level of common nature. 
‘True,’ wrote Mrs. Jameson, = 
gods of Hellas have paled before 
diviner ligit; the great Pan is 
dead. But we have all some ab- 
stract notions of power, beauty, 
love, joy, song, haunting our minds 
and illuminating the realities of life ; 
and if it be the especial province of 
sculpture to represent these in 
forms, where shall we find any more 
perfect and intelligible expression 
for them than the beautiful imper- 
sonations the Greeks have left us ?’ 

Goethe, writing from Rome ten 
years before the arrival of Thor- 
waldsen, raises the question which 
lies at the root of all ideal sculpture, 
a question asked again and again, 
both by critics and artists, how the 
Greeks ‘evolved from the human 
form their system of divine types, 
which is so perfect and complete 
that neither any leading character 


nor any intermediate shade or tran- 
sition is wanting,’ 


‘For my part,’ 
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writes Goethe, ‘I cannot withhold 
the conjecture that the Greeks 
proceeded according to the same 
laws that Nature works by, and 
which I am endeavouring to dis- 
cover.’ Raphael had somewhat the 
same thought when, after deploring 
the paucity of beautiful women, he 
says that, ‘to paint a beautiful 
figure he must see others more 
beautiful, and that he had striven 
hard to attain within his mind a 
certain ideal.” Some such ideal, 
either latent in Nature or patent in 
Greek art, was the constant pursuit 
of Thorwaldsen and of Gibson. 
The search after beauty was with 
both the main purpose of long and 
laborious lives. Gibson started with 
the maxim that the Greeks were 
always right; he was known to say 
that in commencing a figure he 
asked himself what the Greeks 
would under the circumstances have 
done. Thorwaldsen, in practice at 
least, conformed to the same prin- 
ciple. The writer once heard Gib- 
son describe his method when at 
work on the ‘ Bacchus.’ ‘I chose,’ 
he said, ‘three of the finest male 
models in Rome, and when the 
figure was somewhat advanced a 
female model was also engaged, 
because the Greeks usually threw 


into Bacchus female traits.’ This 
anecdote indicates that Gibson, 
like Goethe, had faith in high 


generic types, existent not only in 
old Greek art, but in living nature. 
Gibson would not admit “that he 
neglected nature, and yet it may 
be safely affirmed that he never 
went to nature without Phidias 
at his elbow. That Thorwaldsen 
worked on like principles may be 
proved by his procedure when 
modelling his ‘Venus.’ We are 
told that no less than thirty models 
were used over the period of three 
years devoted to this faultless work. 
Thorwaldsen’s Venus is the highest 
embodiment of the Goddess of 
Beanty since the time of the Greeks. 
Canova’s Venus and Gibson’s Venus 
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are inferior works. The unison of 
conception is complete—the thirty 
models are blended into one god- 
dess—a figure which seems not the 
compilation of years, but the in- 
stantaneous issue of the artist’s 
brain. Accidents and blemishes 
are thrown out; here, in short, the 
generic form of Greek art and the 
typical form of actual nature prove 
identical. This and other of the 
sculptor’s ideal figures fulfil the 
conditions under which individual 
forms may assume godlike aspect. 
The Greeks said Winckelmann as- 
cended from heroes to gods ‘ rather 
by subtraction than by addition; 
that is to say, by the gradual ab- 
straction of all those parts which 
even in nature are sharply and 
strongly expressed until the shape 
becomes refined to su-h a degree, 
that only the spirit within appears 
to have brought the outward form 
into being.’ 

In the study of past or of contem- 
porary art, it adds lively personal 
interest to learn how a sculptor or 
painter catches his ideas, and in what 
way he works from a primal con- 
ception to an ultimate conclusion. 
Anecdotes are told which show 
how Thorwaldsen got at his sub- 
jects, and how he matured his treat- 
ments. Sometimes he worked from 
the antique, and made living nature 
subordinate and accessory ; but oc- 
casionally nature came to him di- 
rect and almost unasked; also, at 
rare intervals art conceptions flashed 
across his imagination, and the 
ideas, when once conceived, were 
thrown speedily into clay. Thus 
it is related, how that felicitous 
composition which obtains popular 
currency throughout Europe, the 
bas-relief of ‘ Night,’ was conceived 
in sleepless hours and modelled in 
the morning. In this instance, at 
all events, speed involved no imma- 
turity. Thorwaldsen beyond doubt 
was overtaxed; he took commis- 
sions wholesale, as a manufacturer 
rather than as an artist, Still 
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genius it is hard to extinguish, es- 
pecially when access to nature is 
not cut off. Thorwaldsen, too, had 
acquired the wholesome habit of 
revising his sketches and of matur- 
ing his compositions; he placed 
himself in the position of a severe 
critic on his own creations ; a figure 
he did not like he would destroy ; 
or else would go on working till in 
good degree he approached his ideal. 
His resources and expedients, as 
usually happens with men highly 
endowed, were many ; his modes of 
procedure changed with the occasion; 
in advanced life, when with dimi- 
nished power he became oppressed 
by commissions, at the time in fact 
when with impartial indifference 
were modelled Hercules and the 
Twelve Apostles, he fell into me- 
chanical and routine methods. 
Such is the usual fate of artists, 
who, having been tried in the 
school of adversity, forsake, when 
success comes, the narrow way for 
that broad road which leads 
through prosperity to destruction. 
But Thorwaldsen in his young, ar- 
dent, and truth-seeking days, show- 
ed himself, as we have seen, at once 
the severe student of the antique 
and the simple child of nature. 
Accordingly he was found humble, 
cautious, addicted to self-examina- 
tion. Even when, in advanced 
years, he made studies for the 
Christ now in the Frauen Kirche, 
Copenhagen, his conscience would 
not allow him to shirk duty. Gib- 
son, who of all the men we have 
known was the most deliberate, he 
touched, retouched, and finished 
almost to a fault. On the other 
hand, Crawford and some other 
American sculptors sketched as 
rapidly and carelessly in the clay, 
asartists draw in pencil, or with pen 
for an illustrated newspaper. Thor- 
waldsen in some measure reconciled 
the two extremes, he was swift or 
slow according to the mood or the 
occasion. His Christ is scarcely 
less carefully thought out than the 
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central head in Leonardo’s ‘ Last 
Supper.’ Like the Christ in Hol- 
man Hunt’s ‘ Finding in the Tem- 
ple,’ it was studied at first without 
drapery, and yet the action, which 
is admitted to be fine and felicitous, 
flashed upon the artist in a mo- 
ment. It is related that on a cer- 
tain evening as Thorwaldsen was 
leaving his studio with a friend he 
suddenly arrested his steps, placed 
himself in front of the Christ, and 
there remained without uttering a 
word. One arm as modelled in the 
clay was raised, the other extended, 
Suddenly the artist advanced with 
firm step, as when a person has 
come to a strong resolve. Thor- 
waldsen seized the two arms, and 
by an energetic movement brought 
down both equally; he then re- 
treated four or five steps, and ex- 
claimed, ‘See, that is my Christ; 
there it is, and so it shall remain.’ 
Our sculptor in his work showed 
much versatility. The Thorwaldsen 
Museum, Copenhagen, proves him a 
man prolific, ready in resource, va- 
ried in style. The subjects range 
from mythologic to naturalistic, and 
thence to spiritual or Christian. 
The treatments in like manner 
comprise the classic, the poetic, and 
the picturesque. As a_ portrait 
sculptor, Thorwaldsen was not al- 
ways successful ; indeed the figure 
of Lord Byron which ultimately 
finds a resting-place at Cambridge, 
is notoriously a failure. His lord- 
ship, it is said, at once affected a 
strange aspect; ‘Keep yourself 
tranquil,’ exclaimed Thorwaldsen, 
‘pray do not assume an expression 
so desolate.’ ‘That aspect,’ replied 
Byron, ‘is habitual to my features.’ 
Byron never liked the head because 
it did injustice to his melancholy. 
The plaster cast for the Byron 
statue now in Copenhagen is very 
badly modelled, the style of execu- 
tion is common. Mrs. Jameson 
denounces the work as ‘feeble, 
almost ignoble, and without like- 
ness or character.’ The monument 
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to Schiller is scarcely more success- 
ful ; the figure is wooden and stolid, 
and without play or movement. 
The sculptor’s heads, though strong- 
ly pronounced, are often hard, they 
lack the softness of flesh; his hands, 
however, seldom fail in form, action, 
cr expression. Fortunately there 
are portrait-statues which redeem 
the artist’s credit. Pius VII. for 
example is earnest, quiet, impres- 
sive. The monument to Gutenberg 
assumes an aspect more pictur- 
esque; the figure has strong indi- 
viduality ; the costume, freed from 
academic affectation, corresponds to 
the dress of the times; the whole 
treatment is broad, and yet in 
parts sufficiently detailed. With 
like vigour and fidelity did the 
sculptor throw off his own figure, 
chisel and mallet in hand. In look- 
ing at this stalwart frame, grand 
in coronal development, broad in 
shoulders, massive and strong, we 
seem for once to recognise Thor- 
waldsen as of the old Scandinavian 
stock ; it is said, indeed, that in his 
veins flowed the fiery blood of the 
sea-kings ; certainly his head and 
frame are as little Italian as Albert 
Diirer’s. Again, for an equestrian 
statue, Thorwaldsen has few rivals— 
that of Prince Poniatowsky possesses 
dignity, repose, power. The essen- 
tial simplicity of the artist’s style 
was indeed seldom marred by affec- 
tation; the forms, if overmuch 
generalised, are not forced from 
nature’s quiet mean. Maximilian 
I. in Munich is, with the exception 
of Peter the Great in St. Peters- 
burg, the finest equestrian statue 
set up in Europe in modern times ; 
it has more fire and movement than 
Chantrey’s efligy of George IV. in 
Trafalgar Square, more simplicity 
and fidelity than Marochetti’s Carlo 
Alberto in Turin. 

Thorwaldsen, like Gibson, proved 
himself the true artist by living in 
and for his art. Human life, ge- 
neral society, even incidents in the 
public streets, all ministered to art. 
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The writer used to notice with what 
avidity Gibson seized on everything 
that could be thrown into a statue 
or bas-relief; he remembers one 
morning on the way from the Caffe 
Greco to the studio, how the sculp- 
tor turned round and watched out 
of sight a pair of noble horses in 
high action. Such swift movement 
Gibson gave to the well-known 
bas-reliefs of ‘Phaeton’ and ‘ The 
Hours.’ The writer also recalls 
an evening in Gibson’s rooms, Miss 
Hosmer and Mr. Penry Williams 
being of the small company assem- 
bled to look through the sculptor’s 
sketch-books, which gave abundant 
proof that it had been Gibson’s 
habit to note down, with a hand 
graceful and delicate as Flaxman’s, 
any incidents in daily life which 
might serve for transfer to marble. 
The Thorwaldsen Museum bears 
witness that the prolific Dane was 
scarcely less observant of passing 
events. Raphael it is said took up 
the head of a cask, as the readiest 
material at hand for an impromptu 
sketch of a mother and child seated 
by the wayside ; and thus originated 
the circular picture known as ‘ La 
Seggiola.’ In like manner- Thor- 
waldsen took advantage of a pictur- 
esque figure seated in the Corso; 
he sketched on the spot the happy 
action which is reproduced in his 
famous ‘Mercury.’ Another of his 
most charming conceptions, ‘The 
Young Shepherd,’ was suggested 
by the momentary attitude of a 
young shepherd of the Campagna. 
The writer remembers, in Florence, 
to have conversed with Mr. Power, 
then made famous by ‘The Greek 
Slave,’ on the difficulty in these 
latter days, when so much has been 
attempted both by ancients and 
moderns, of finding for a figure a 
new attitude. ‘The Mercury’ and 
‘The Young Shepherd’ have the 
unusual merit of being in motive 
altogether novel. They wear the 
ease and the freshness of nature, 
and yet, be it observed, the art 
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brought to bear has raised the com- 
positions above the level of common 
nature. Of the ‘Mercury’ Mrs. 
Jameson says, ‘ Nothing can exceed 
the quiet grace of the attitude, and 
the youthful, god-like beauty of the 
form.’ The sculptor has imbued a 
fine type in nature with the spirit 
of the antique: the figure, in fact, 
bears out the remark of Goethe 
already quoted, that the Greeks 
worked by the laws whereby Nature 
works. Such laws partake of the 
eternal and the immutable, hence 
high creations in art pertain not to 
the present or to the past only, but 
to all time. 

Thorwaldsen eventually became 
so confident of his power, so con- 
firmed in his method, so certain 
of his result, as to work without 
nature. The reader may be shocked 
to learn that when in 1819 the 
dying Lion, since cut in the living 
rock at Lucerne, was modelled, the 
sculptor had never seen a lion. 
Thorwaldsen took his lion not from 
nature, but from antique marbles ; 
the proceeding is wholly indefen- 
sible, yet the result turned out well, 
and the reason has been already 
indicated. The .Greeks worked as 
Nature works. The Greeks, as Gib- 
son used to say, are always right ; 
right not invariably as to matters 
of fact or of detail, but, what is more 
to the purpose, right in art treat- 
ment. In Lucerne we have always 
been disappointed with the colossal 
monarch of the forest: the Swiss 
artist who executed the work spoilt 
the design. The other day when 
the writer came upon the original 
model in Copenhagen he was 
amazed at its grandeur. The agony 
of the wounded beast is not pushed 
beyond the moderation imposed 
upon art. Thorwaldsen, though 
perhaps not so much ashamed as 
he ought to have been when he 
evolved a lion out of his inner 
consciousness, eagerly repaired his 
want of knowledge on the first op- 
portunity. Lions came’ to Rome, 
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and he made their personal acquain- 
tance. In the year 1831 he mo- 
delled ‘ Love on the Lion.’ He had 
a pretty, playful, and pictorial way 
of composing animals with figures, 
though none of his groups have 
attracted equal attention with Dan- 
neker’s ‘Ariadne on the Panther,’ 
known in Frankfort to all tra- 
vellers. 

On the arrival of the gina 
Marbles in Italy, the Danish sculp- 
tor, as the best authority on classic 
art, was entrusted with their re- 
storation. A large plot of ground 
near the Corso had been rented, so 
that the figures might be arranged 
in the order in which they originally 
stood in the pediments, The whole 
task occupied a year. These marbles, 
severe and sometimes archaic in 
style, were not without influence 
on Thorwaldsen. The Caryatides 
near the King’s throne, in the 
palace of Christiansborg, are after 
the gina manner ; and how strict- 
ly the modern Danish sculptor was 
able to adapt himself to a Phidian 
or pre-Phidian art, is known by the 
faultless restoration of the Greek 
Caryatid in the Nuovo Braccio of 
the Vatican. Between this severe 
kind of work and the romantic style 
dominant in the ‘Graces’ and the 
‘Venus,’ there is as wide an inter- 
valas between Phidias and Canova. 
In fact, at certain moments the 
vigorous Dane sought to emulate 
the emasculate Venetian. Tl ortu- 
nately, his innate strength saved 
him from servitude to a contempo- 
rary who must ever rank as his 
inferior—at least in manliness, sin- 
cerity, and simplicity. It is the 
distinction, in fact, of Thorwaldsen 
that he stood aloof from the graceful 
but debilitated romanticism which 
has proved the bane of modern 
Italian schools and their several 
derivatives throughout Europe. 
He thus occupies a position differing 
from, if not superior to, that of 
Schwanthaler, of Pradier,.and of 
Wyatt. And yet he passes occasion- 
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ally from treatments strictly classie 
to styles picturesque and naturalis- 
tic. In fact, when modelling that 
charming little bas-relief, ‘ Cupid 
Mending Nets,’ he absolutely de- 
scends into genre. After the same 
style must also be accounted ‘ The 
Sale of Cupids,’ borrowed from a 
well-known wall-painting discovered 
in Pompeii. 

Thorwaldsen was fearless; he 
never hesitated or halted half-way. 
Thus, in the vexed question of 
modern costume, he sought for no 
compromise. Occasionally, how- 
ever, he allowed himself a classic 
subterfuge, as in the figure of Schil- 
ler. But mostly he took a matter- 
of-fact and common-sense view of 
portrait sculpture. Gibson, on the 
contrary, was so committed to un- 
compromising classicism, that he 
has been known to justify the use 
of antique costume by appeal to 
one of his failures, the portrait 
statue of Sir Robert Peel in West- 
minster Abbey. The writer remem- 


bers the verbal account given by 
his friend of an interview with the 
committee who sat in judgment on 


the figure: ‘I have made,’ said 
Gibson, ‘the head the best possible 
likeness of the man; but I cannot 
adopt the modern costume. Astates- 
man should be robed as an ancient 
Greek.’ But Thorwaldsen, in the 
figure of Gutenberg, as well as in 
his own portrait statue, adopted, 
without compromise or subterfuge, 
the actual dress of theday. It must 
be confessed that more is thus 
gained than is lost. Indeed, in a 
portrait statue, ideality must be 
accounted a mistake; what is wanted 
is not ideality, but character and 
individuality. On the other hand, 
in mythological, allegorical, and 
poetic subjects, classic costume is 
appropriate. Thorwaldsen was con- 
vinced of this obvious distinction, 
and adapted his practice accord- 
ingly. 

This versatile Dane had yet 
another development in the direc- 
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tion of bas-relief. We have seen 
that his first entrance into art was 
by way of translation of pictures 
into carvings in wood. We also 
know that throughout Scandinavia 
there existed from the olden time a 
school of surface decoration which, 
though rarely extending beyond 
grotesque dragons and floral and 
foliate arabesques, had attained to 
a true art treatment. Somehow, at 
any rate, it happened that Thor- 
waldsen contracted a passion for 
bas-relief —a habit cultivated in 
common with the greatest of his 
contemporaries, John Gibson. But, 
again, in this department, we are 
compelled to temper praise with 
blame. The Dane, brought up in 
the ways of a wood-carver in the 
Dockyard of Copenhagen, found 
it by no means easy to throw off 
the manufacturing habit once con- 
tracted. Thus he turned out whole- 
sale to order ‘The Triumph of Alex- 
ander’ in the space of three months, 
a composition which, though sub- 
sequently revised, still retains, even 
in the marble frieze, as seen by the 
writer last summer in the palace of 
Christiansborg, not a few crudities 
and solecisms. In the Museum of 
Copenhagen the number of these 
pictures in marble is amazing. Some 
may fall below criticism, yet the 
average merit is high. As usual, 
the styles are varied; they pass 
from the classic to the romantic, 
and thence to the naturalistic 
down into genre. Little short of 
perfect are * Alexander induced by 
Thais to burn Persepolis,’ ‘Cupid 
and Bacchus,’ ‘ Cupid and Psyche,’ 
‘Love Caressing a Swan,’ and, last 
but not least, that most popular of 
bas-reliefs, ‘The Night.’ The claims 
of Thorwaldsen as a Christian 
sculptor may be best considered on 
his return to Copenhagen. 
Thorwaldsen’s generosity, like 
Gibson’s, expanded chiefly within 
the sphere of his art. He spent a 
considerable sum on the pictures 
and classic remains which he 
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bestowed on his native city; and 
his time, even when most pressed 
with work, was placed at the ser- 
vice of young artists who could profit 
by his counsel. Gibson pays to his 
senior in the profession the following 
tribute :— 


It is time for me to acknowledge the 
great obligations I owe to the late Cava- 
liere Thorwaldsen. He, like Canova, was 
most generous in his kindness to young 
artists, visiting all who requested his ad- 
vice. I profited greatly by the knowledge 
which this splendid sculptor had of his 
art. On every occasion when I was modelling 
a new work he came to me, and corrected 
whatever he thought amiss. I also often 
went to his studio and contemplated his 
glorious works, always in the noblest style, 
full of pure and severe simplicity. His 
studio was a safe school for the young, and 
was the resort of artists and lovers of art 
from all nations. The old man’s person 
can never be forgotten by those who saw 
him. Tall and strong: he never lost a 
tooth in his life: he was most venerable- 
looking. His kind countenance was marked 
with hard thinking, his eyes were grey, and 
his white locks lay upon his broad shoulders. 
At great assemblies his breast was covered 
with orders. 


Gibson, under the date of De- 
cember 4, 1841, again writes :— 


On Sunday morning I went to Thor- 
waldsen, not having seen him for weeks. 
He was ill. After waiting a little I was 
told by the maid to proceed on. I had 
never seen a maid-servant there before, and 
as I went through the rooms, I observed 
order and cleanliness which were equally 
as strange. The Baroness von Stampe 
met me—Thorwaldsen’s countrywoman— 
who had come from Copenhagen with him. 
She conducted me to his bedroom, where 
she sat at her needlework. ‘Ha! I am so 
so glad to see you,’ said he, giving me both 
hands. Nothing could be more benign. We 
sat down, three together—the Baroness, 
the old Cavaliere, and myself. There was 
not only reform in all the rooms, but the 
old man himself was made new. A new 
green velvet cap, beautifully worked and 
ornamented—a superb dressing-gown— 
Turkish slippers—his large person—strong 
deep expression—his silvery hair—his 
glittering gold earrings—he looked like a 
grandee of Persia; no longer the careless, 
clay-bedaubed Thorwaldsen in the midst of 
confusion. What meddling creatures wo- 
men are! thought I. ‘Gibson,’ said he, 
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‘Iam ill, and these doctors torment my 
life out. Here is a blister on my breast, 
and one on my arm, you see. I have no 
patience with them. Illness is come now 
upon me. Ha! itis old age!’ He dropped 
his head, closed his fist, compressed his 
lips, and there was a dead silence. 


Thorwaldsen was then aged 71, 
and had but two more years to 
Gibson had reached the age 

Canova had been dead 20 


live. 
of 50°. 
years. 
A comparison suzgested more 
than once in the preceding pages 
between Thorwaldsen and Gibson 
may be made in a few words. The 
style of each, as we have seen, was 
strictly based on the classic, yet 
with a difference. Gibson was, 
among all the men whom the 
writer has knowr, distinguished by 
singleness of aim; he set before 
him an ideal which could only be 
approached slowly, reverently. The 
patient persistence with which he 
matured a conception and perfected 
a figure is almost without parallel. 
With singular strength of will, 
even with obstinacy, he pursued the 
one mission of his life—that of re- 
viving Greek art in its purity, 
beauty, and perfection. The me- 
mory of this true artist is dear to 
the writer. Pursuing the compari- 
son between the two contempora- 
ries, it may be said that Thorwald- 
sen carried out a conception with 
less singleness of aim, with less 
consistency, with less strictness in 
the elimination of foreign elements 
and conflicting accidents. In the 
generalising faculty he was the in- 
ferior, just as in the individualising 
power he was the superior. Gibson 
was more of the Greek, Thorwaldsen 
more of the Teuton. The Dane, as 
we have seen, was prolific in crea- 
tion; he had the versatility and 
universality which attach to genius. 
On the whole it ishard to pronounce 
either sculptor superior or inferior 
to the other; each was strong in 
turns and in his own way. Thus 
Gibson’s Cupid is superior to 
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Thorwaldsen’s Cupid ; on the other 
hand Thorwaldsen’s Venus is su- 
perior to Gibson’s Venus. The 
Hunter of the one and the Mercury 
of the other have about equal rank. 
Passing to the sphere of Christian 
sculpture, there is little to choose 
between the two masters. With 
indifference to creeds, and under 
the one endeavour to attain a beauty 
without taint, and a truth without 
alloy, were approached in impartial 
spirit, Jehovah and Jupiter, the 
Christian Christ and the Pagan 
Apollo. One day a lady entered 
the Welshman’s studio when a 
Christian bas-relief was on view. 
‘You see, madam,’ said Gibson, ‘ I 
can do justice to a Christian sub- 
ject, though I do not go to church.’ 
In like manner Thorwaldsen when 
asked how he, as an indifferentist, 
could expect to succeed in Christian. 
art, replied: ‘ Have I not modelled 
the gods of Greece? and yet I do 
not believe in them.’ But the final 
verdict is that Gibson and Thor- 
waldsen are not at their best, nor 
within their appropriate sphere, 
when they essay Christian art. 

The styles of Thorwaldsen and of 
Canova lie almost too widely dis- 
severed to admit of comparison. 
The art of Canova may be said to 
resemble modern Italian melodies, 
the music of Bellini or Verdi ; his 
figures dance on tiptoe, his dra- 
peries float lightly to the graceful 
movement of swelling limbs, his 
execution is soft, his sentiment ro- 
mantic to extreme. The style of 
Thorwaldsen iscomparatively harsh, 
even his ‘Graces’ lack grace, his 
lines of composition are sometimes 
unrhythmical, his execution is dis- 
tinguished by vigour rather than 
by delicacy. 

The writer knew Rome when 
Gibson was the last survivor of an 
illustrious company: Canova, Thor- 
waldsen, Wyatt, had been taken 
away, Gibson alone remained, and 
to him seemed committed the old 
traditions, which to the last he 

, 
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guarded faithfully. With slow, firm 
voice he was accustomed to insist 
on the absolute perfection of Greek 
art, and in listening to his earnest 
teaching the mind reverted to the 
day when Thorwaldsen was ani- 
mated by a like faith. Thorwaldsen, 
it is said, used to walk through the 
Vatican as one lost in reverie; pre- 
sent time was not, the historic past 
became to him present. Had Thor- 
waldsen and Gibson not forsaken 
their native lands, their art pro- 
bably would never have command- 
ed the attention of Europe. They 
both loved Rome; they could not 
be induced to live or labour else- 
where. Thorwaldsen and Gibson 
became such fixtures in Rome as 
to be almost immovable bodily or 
mentally. 

Thorwaldsen visited his native 
city more than once. He had left 
Copenhagen ‘in poverty and obscu- 
rity—he returned crowned with 
honours. On re-entering the city 
of his birth he was féted; the 
horses were taken from his car- 
riage; subsequently he was ap- 
pointed Councillor of State; the 
Court made things pleasant for him. 
Still he seems never to have been 
quite comfortable while severed 
from his associations in Italy. His 
better half was left behind so 
long as his works and other roba 
remained in Rome. Thorwaldsen 
returned once more to Italy, but at 
length a frigate sent by the Danish 
Government carried the sculptor 
with all his belongings to the city 
which, his cradle once, was soon to 
be his grave. Copenhagen honours 
Thorwaldsen’s genius. The royal 
palace of Christiansborg, which has 
an extent-and magnificence more in 
keeping with a first-rate power 
than with a diminutive kingdom, 
is proud in the possession of the 
famous bas-relief ‘The Triumph of 
Alexander ;’ the Frauen Kirche, by 
the presence of ‘Christ and the 
Twelve Apostles,’ has become a 
place of pilgrimage; while the Thor- 
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waldsen Museum stands as the 
most impressive memorial erected 
to any one man in moderm times. 

The Thorwaldsen Museum is al- 
most too well known to need 
lengthened description. The struc- 
ture raised by the commune of 
Copenhagen ‘with the aid of public 
subscription, is solid and sombre as 
best befits a sculpture gallery, and 
it is fitly made massive and sha- 
dowy as an Etruscan sepulchre, for 
the court-yard in the centre holds 
the ashes of the sculptor. The 
design both inside and outside is, 
like the majority of the public build- 
ings in Copenhagen, heavy, unin- 
viting, and common-place. Yet 
the interior has the one merit of 
showing sculpture to advantage ; 
the walls coloured deep maroon 
throw into relief the plaster or 
marble of the figures, and the floors 
laid with a rough geometric mosaic 
comport well with the plain and 
substantial character of the struc- 
ture. The Museum as a whole is 
well arranged; indeed the Danes 
have a faculty for organisation ; in 
no city are art treasures better dis- 
posed or systematised than - in 
Copenhagen. Thorwaldsen during 
his lifetime was consulted by the 
Government on these matters, and 
especially as to the best means of 
diffusing taste among the people. 
As to the Museum, the Govern- 
ment of late years, though actua- 
ted by the best intentions, have 
fallen into error. Commissions 
are from time to time given to ill- 
trained and necessitous artists to 
execute in marble figures which 
Thorwaldsen bequeathed to his 
country only in plaster, hence the 
vigorous Dane has been made re- 
sponsible for much impotent hand- 
ling. Accordingly, French sculp- 
tors, when they visit Copenhagen, 
ask whether this weak, awkward 
manipulation can be the work of 
Thorwaldsen. 

The Thorwaldsen Museum is in 
more senses than one the creation 
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of Thorwaldsen himself. The build- 
ing was commenced in his life- 
time; he manifested personal in- 
terest in its progress, and he made 
sure the bequest to his country of 
his models and art collections. It 
is related how Thorwaldsen, on 
reaching Copenhagen in 1841, im- 
mediately repaired to the building, 
how he ran through the chambers 
with enthusiasm till he reached the 
central court, where he arrested 
his steps suddenly. Standing on 
the spot which was soon to be 
his sepulchre, he bent down his 
head and remained for some mo- 
ments insilent meditation. Speedily, 
however, the soul of the artist re- 
vived within him; he lived once 
more in the midst of his works. 
And now Thorwaldsen is gone, these 
his creations abide. ‘The visitor 


enters as it were a populous soli- 
tude, he is in the presence of an 
august assembly, and in the silence 
of the cool sepulchral chambers 
these solemn figures seem to speak ; 


they tell ofa life of lofty aim, of 
unceasing effort, of a labour that 
never relented, of a steadfastness of 
purpose that seldom fell short of the 
goal. The writer has known the 
studios or the collected works of 
Tenerani, Gibson, and Wyatt in 
Rome; of Schwanthaler in Munich; 
of Rauch in Berlin, of Chantrey in 
Oxford; but as a memorial to a 
devoted, laborious life, the Thor- 
waldsen Museum in Copenhagen 
transcends all parallel collections. 
The Frauen Kirche, like the Mu- 
seum, is in architectural keeping 
with the sculpture it enshrines. 
Thorwaldsen after the fire which 
destroyed the old structure was 
consulted as to the design for the 
new church. He suggested that 
the figures and bas-rcliefs through- 
out should embody in a connected 
series the life of Christ. The idea 
has been consistently and impres- 
sively carried out; on either side of 
the nave stand the Twelve Apostles, 
and at the communion table Christ, 
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with . outstretched arms, looks 
benignly on the people. The 
architecture, though poor as poor 
can be, has one merit in common 
with that of the Museum, that it 
does not militate against Thor- 
waldsen’s statues. Furthermore, 
the general aspect of the whole 
interior—architecture and sculp- 
ture combined—may be commended 
for its simplicity—a simplicity no 
doubt favoured, if not imposed, by 
the Lutheran faith. One point is 
specially worthy of observation: 

that whereas in any Roman Catho- 
lic church dedicated to the Virgin, 

the chief altar would be reserved to 
the ‘Queen of Heaven;’ here, in 
Lutheran Denmark. the Madonna 
scarcely finds a place anywhere. 
Christ in the sight of the peo- 
ple reigns in His Church, undis- 
puted King. On the whole we 
incline to think that Protestantism 
has nowhere obtained a more cog- 
nate art-manifestation than in the 
famous Frauen Kirche of Copen- 
hagen. 

Thorwaldsen’s position as a 
Christian sculptor has been stoutly 
contested. In Rome ‘ the Pictists, 
or ‘ Nazarenes,’ as they were called, 
led by Overbeck, put themsely cs, as 
a matter of course, in deadly anta- 
gonism to Thorw aldsen as chief of 
the classic or pagan propagandists 
This hostility found full vent when 
Cardinal Gonsalyi, on the death of 
Canova, handed over to Thorwald- 
sen, an alien in blood and religion, 
the monument to Pius VIL, in 
St. Peter’s. This tomb, even after 
material emendations in the original 
design, has not been considered 
master work. Thorwaldsen’s posi- 
tion, then, as a Christian sculptor, 
rests mainly on the works executed 
for the Frauen Kirche. On ap- 
proaching the church the pediment 
is found to be occupied by the 
Preaching of St. John. The Baptist 
is here rightly modelled not as an 

leal but as an actual man, and his 
hearers are evidently gathered from 
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the common people. Thorwaldsen 
makes no attempt to elevate his 
subject: the style is animated and 
picturesque, homely and unpretend- 
ing. On entering the church it be- 
comes evident that Thorwaldsen 
has striven to clothe the Twelve 
Apostles in Christian dignity and 
quietude. Raphael may have been 
his exemplar; indeed, one or more 
of these Apostles might claim a 
place in the cartoons. It is said 
that Thorwaldsen, oppressed by 
commissions, found time to work 
in the marble only on the St. Peter 
and St. Paul, the two figures that 
hold the place of honour next to 
the Saviour. These Twelve Apostles 
it were in Copenhagen sacrilege to 
speak against, yet they are far from 
divine in any sense of the word. 
By the Sea of Galilee they never 
walked; they are clad as Roman 
senators or Greek philosophers: 
they may have been disciples of 
Socrates but not of Christ. Yet the 
Saviour commands reverence. The 
figure, from an art point of view, 
does not belong to the early Christian 
period; it does not correspond to 
types in the Catacombs, or in the 
Mosaics of Ravenna and Rome: it 
pertains rather to the style of Da 
Vinci and Raphael. The Saviour, 
with outstretched arms, invites all 
to come unto Him who are weary 
and heavy laden; the Apostles stand 
among the people as when their 
Master taught and fed the multi- 
tude. The other day, as we listened 
to the singing of a hymn by a 
crowded congregation within this 
church, Christ and the Twelve 
seemed present. Yet the marble 
lived not, the figures did not speak, 
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so true is it that sculpture is a 
silent art, an art which rests in high 
abstraction, removed from the ac- 
tuality and the turmoil of life. 

Into this church, one day in the 
month of March 1844, the body of 
Thorwaldsen was borne,and solemnly 
and silently did the figures of Christ 
and the Twelve Apostles look down 
upon the coffin when lowered to the 
grave. The venerable sculptor had 
died suddenly, full of years as of 
honours, and his townsfolk deter- 
mined to give him distinguished 
burial. The body lay in state in 
the hall of the Academy, surrounded 
by classic master works; the face 
was uncovered, the head crowned 
with laurels. On the coffin-lid had 
been traced the portrait-statue, mal- 
let in hand, now in the Museum; 
upon the black pall rested the sculp- 
tor’s chisel. 

When walking the other day 
along streets the gayest and bu- 
siest in Copenhagen, our thoughts 
naturally reverted to the funeral 
cortége which a quarter of a cen- 
tury before had been borne by 
artists, accompanied by singers, to 
the door of the Frauen Kirche. 
The body remained four years in 
the church awaiting the completion 
of the final sepulchre. Now in the 
Thorwaldsen Museum all that is 
mortal of the great sculptor rests, 
surrounded by his life’s labours, 
and twice or oftener in each week 
the doors of the Museum are thrown 
open, and the people from town and 
country come in crowds to visit the 
grave of the dead, and to look on 
the works by which Thorwaldsen 
remains as a living presence in the 
city of his birth. 

J. Beavinetox Arkinson. 
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OF ALIENATION. 


\ HAT are the main character- 
istics of human life in ad- 
vancing years ? 

There are several, which would 
be better away. 

The natural thing, as one goes on 
through life, is to ‘be going down- 
hill. We are leaving behind us 
our better days. We grow less 
warm-hearted and more crusty : less 
confiding and more suspicious : less 
cheerful “and hopeful. It is with us 


as we know it to be with certain of 


our humbler fellow-creatures. How 
much less amiable a being is your 
stiff old dog of twelve years, rheu- 
matic, fretful, listless, snappish, not 
to be touched without risk of a bite, 
than the gay, playful, frisking, 
sweet-tempered creature he used to 
be! That humbler life runs its 
course faster than we run ours, but 
the course is the same. I look at 


my unamiable fellow-creature, and 


think There is what I shall be. 

But a distinction must be sharply 
made, which is oftentimes not made. 
This is the distinction between pass- 
ing moods which come of little phy- 
sical causes and which go quite 
away, and the downhill progress 
which is vital, essential, and ir- 
retraceable. Dyspepsia and nerve- 
weariness may for a day or a week 
simulate the confirmed despondency 
and testiness which will come when 
the machinery is breaking down 
finally. We must distinguish be- 
tween the passing summer-clond, 
and the drear December. There 
are people who begin too soon to 
regard themselves as old; to watch 
for the signs of age, and to claim 
its unamiable prerogatives. It is 
not so with others, I find it stated 
in Cockburn’s Life of Jeffrey, that 
the judge and Edinburgh re- 
viewer at a certain period came 
to the conclusion that he must, 
in some sense, make up his 
mind that he had become an old 


man. Looking to the top of the 
page, I read, Ait. 70. I rapidly re- 
call a well-known assertion of 
Moses: and think Lord Jeffrey was 
not a day too early in coming to 
that conclusion. But one has known 
those who very soon after forty, 
think of themselves as old. Now 
at that period, it will not do to 
yield to the invasion of impatience, 
irritability, despondency. It is 
merely that you have got for the 
time into what golf-players call a 
bunker : and you must get out again. 
Some day you may get into the 
bunker, and abide. 

Before going on to the main 
topic to be thought of, let a word 
be said of a tendency much to be 
guarded against, which comes with 
advancing years. It is the ten- 
dency to be less kind and helpful 
to other people than you have beeu 
heretofore. Ido not mean merely 
through lessening softness of heart : 
but for a more tangible reason. 
You are a fortunate mortal indeed, 
if, as your life lengthens, you do 
not find that you here and there 
receive an evil return for much 
kindness you have shown to others. 
Some man, whom you have helped 
in many ways, who has many times 
eaten your salt, to advance whose 
ends you have taken much trouble 
in ways most unpleasant to your- 
self, turns upon you and disappoints 
you sadly at some testing time. 
Some such man, under no special 
pressure of temptation, proves him- 
self both malignant and untruthful. 
Personal offence you readily forgive 
and forget: but doings which indi- 
cate character cannot be forgotten. 
If a man have tolda manifest false- 
hood once, it must be long before 
you trust him any more. And, 
thus disappointed in people you 
have known, you will be aware of the 
temptation to look suspiciously on 
new-comers: to resolve that you 
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shall not waste kindness on those 
who will by and by turn upon you. 
For we are too apt to take the 
worst we have known, for our 
samples of the race. 

Of course, unless you are to al- 
low yourself to settle down into 
misanthropy, you muststrive against 
all this. Ifyou look diligently, you 
will commonly discern some ex- 
cuse for the wrong-doing which 
disappointed you. I do not mean 
that you ought to persuade your- 
self that the wrong was right: but 
that you should admit pleas in miti- 
gation of judgment. And you 
ought to remember a most certain 
fact, which is practically forgotten 
on a hundred occasions: to wit, 
that in dealing with human nature 
you are dealing with imperfect and 
warped material, and you must 
make the best of the crooked stick 
and not expect that it will act as if 
straight. It is human to go wrong, 
as we all learnt in our Latin Gram- 
mar: yet we alltend sometimes to 


be not merely angry but surprised 
when we find that the fact is so. 


Then, progressing through life, 
the flavour of all things grows 
fainter. They have not the keen 
relish they used to have. And 
when we make believe very much, 
and try to keep up the dear old 
way, this will sometimes make 
us bitterly feel that we are practis- 
ing upon ourselves a transparent 
delusion. Let the name of Christ- 
mas be said: it will suggest many 
things. The truth is, we use up 
our capacities. Our moral senses 
get indurated and blunted. And 
the only way to save our capacities 
is not to use them. As sure as they 
are used, they must wear out. It 
is singular to see, now and then, 
an example of unused capacifies of 
feeling abiding in their first fresh- 
ness in people who are old, An 
aged bachelor, marrying late, finds 
a fresh delight in his children’s 
ways which looks strange to a man 
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who married at a normal period of 
his life, and who has got quite ac- 
customed to all this. I defy any 
mortal to be always in a rapture 
with what you have about you 
every day. But over all these 
notes of advancing life, let one be 
named, which in the writer’s judg- 
ment is its main characteristic : It is 
Alienation. 

You come to care little for things 
and people for whom you used to 
care much. When one stops, in 
the pilgrimage, for a little while, 
and tries to estimate the situation, 
and to think how it is with one, 
many (I believe) would say that 
here is the thing which most strikes 
them. 

Did we sometimes wonder, as 
children, if we should ever come 
not to care at all for our native 
scenes? Did we not, as boys and 
girls, look at the trees and fields we 
knew, and the little river, and won- 
der if we should live to have been 
for years far away from them; and 
yet not care? Did we wonder if 
we should come at last not to care 
for our father and mother, and our 
little brothers and sisters: to be 
separated from them for months 
and years and not mind? A cha- 
racteristic of advancing years, I 
fear, is a growing selfishness: a 
shrivelling up of all the real inte- 
rests of life into the narrow com- 
pass of one’s own personality. Not 
indeed in all cases, but in many 
cases itis so. I remark how men 
with large families do not mind a 
bit though their children are scat- 
tered, far away. I used to wonder 
how they bore it, the severance of 
the little circle, the lessening con- 
fidence as the little creatures grew 
older : I wonder yet. But it seems 
plain that there are men and wo- 
men, not bad men and women either 
as the world goes, who, if their own 
worldly comforts are provided for, 
do not care at all about their 
children. Sore and humbling 
alienation ! 
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The inferior animals are devoted to 
their young ones with an affection 
which transcends human devotion, 
so long as the young ones need their 
affection. When the young ones 
come not to need them any longer, 
they come not to care at all for 
those young ones: even not to re- 
cognise them as such. This morn- 
ing, being in a Highland glen, I 
heard from the hill on the other 
side of the river, a piteous and 
heart-broken bleating of many 
sheep. Their lambs had been taken 
away from them. What an amount 
of misery was on that heathery hill ! 
It is very strange and perplexing to 
think how these poor creatures are 
not only, like us, sensitive to phy- 
sical pain from material causes, but 
know spiritual sorrow, coming 
through the affections. I have 


always felt that the argument for 
immortality, drawn from the im- 
materiality of that in us which 
thinks and feels, is just as good to 
prove the immortality of the soul 


of a dog or a sheep, as of the soul 
ofaman. And I have often wished 
that one could look into the heart 
of some suffering animal, not endur- 
ing pain but enduring sorrow, and 
understand what it is like. As 
the desolate bleatings went on all 
day, it was sad to think that the 
poor creatures must just get over 
their sorrow. They would never 
see their lambs again. And in 
a few days they would not miss 
them. Just the like you may see, 
many times, in human beings. The 
human being gets over things more 
slowly, but just as entirely. The 
mother that carefully wrapped up 
a lock of her little boy’s hair, and 
kept it amid her treasures, possibly 
after five and twenty years, the boy 
being grown up and having married 
some one she did not like, develops 
into the unrelenting persecutor of 
her son. The little boy that goes 
away to school, homesick and heart- 
broken, lives to outgrow all that 
tenderness of feeling,—not a sham 
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cynic, which is silly, but a real one, 
which is hateful. Brothers, once 
always together in lessons and in 
play, are set down in life far apart, 
and get out of the way of writing to 
one another, and become little other 
than strangers. A lad goes out 
from his home, away to another 
country, to make his way in life: 
how bitter a price we pay in part- 
ings for our Indian empire! But 
year after year goes over: and he 
lives on in the distant place, with a 
life quite severed from the old life 
of home: the short perfunctory 
letters showing sadly to the ageing 
parent’s heart what a severance 
time and space have made. I re- 
member how as a boy I used to 
wonder that a jocular puffy old 
gentleman could live on quite 
jovially, while one boy was in India, 
another in New Zealand, another 
in Jamaica. I thought of rosy little 
faces, with curly hair, gathering at 
the father’s knee by the winter fire- 
side to hear a story; not trusted 
for an hour outof sight: running 
to their mother with every little 
trouble. While the fact was of hard 
worldly countenances with the big 
moustache and the grizzling hair 
and the indurated heart: of men 
who, coming home, would have 
found father and mother a bore, 
and treated them with thinly 
disguised impatience: of souls in- 
troduced into a region of new cares 
and thoughts, of which parents 
knew nothing, and of which they 
never would be told. The rift 
must come, must widen with ad- 
vancing time: Not more really were 
the sheep and their lambs separated, 
than parents and children, in most 
cases, by sad necessity must be. 
And it used to seem to me stranger 
still, when news came to the parents 
in Scotland that their boy had died, 
far away: when one asked how 
many years had passed since they 
saw him last, and was told eight, 
ten, fifteen years. How little they 
knew what the man was like that 
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died! The son they knew had died 
out of this world long before: and 
there was a hard-featured stranger 
in his place, engaged in some busi- 
ness of which they understood little, 
and perhaps with a great household 
of children of whom the old parents 
at home hardly knew the names. 
Death had barely increased the 
alienation which continuing life had 
made. Let us think, whose little 
ones are still around us, of our boys, 
far away, walking in streets we 
never saw, coming and sitting down 
by firesides quite strange to us: It 
is humbling, but it is true, that we 
are alienated from our children 
almost as the inferior animals from 
their young. We have sense to see 
how sad the fact is, and we strive 
against it in divers ways: but the 
fact is there. 

You may not like to admit it, 
but you are alienated from anyone 
when you are able to go out and in, 
and get through your day’s work, 
he being absent and you not missing 
him. That is alienation. And if 
so, how much of it there is in this 
world! We can do without almost 
anybody. We have all frequently 
met a fellow-creature who could do 
without anybody except himself. 
The affections that cling to parents 
and home die in some folk, very 
early. And there are those who 
think they have got rid of a some- 
what discreditable weakness, when 
these dwindle and go. There is 
something touching and pleasant, 
when we find men remain unsophis- 
ticated in this respect, even to ad- 
vanced years: and even when 
sufficiently world-hardened in many 
respects. Nothing in Brougham’s 
life gives one so kindly an idea of 
his heart, as the fact that when 
away from her, in London, he wrote 
a letter to his mother every day. 
Savage reviewer, demagogne (not 
in a bad sense), Member for York- 
shire, counsel in a host of great 
causes and some. historical ones, 
swaying by pure force the House 
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of Commons, Lord Chancellor, still 
the day never passed on which the 
expected letter did not go, did not 
come. Those who when another 
Scotch Chancellor died, malignantly 
vilified him before he was cold in his 
grave, did not (it is to be hoped) 
know anything of Lord Campbell 
unless by rumour : did not (surely) 
know how through his early strug- 
gles, and his first years at the Bar, 
and on till he was burdened with 
the work and care of the Attorney- 
General, he wrote regular and long 
letters to the good old minister of 
Cupar, setting out in minute detail 
how it was faring with his absent 
son. The rising lawyer had risen 
no higher when his father died: 
but it would have been just the 
same (if it could have been) when 
he was Chief Justice. And, to go 
to a different kind of man, Dr. 
James Hamilton (whose Life is worth 
reading), amid a good deal that was 
narrow there was the loveable about 
the letters he wrote, till he died a 
man of fifty-three, to My dear 
Mamma. One feels that it would 
have seemed like a breaking away 
from the dear old ways of child- 
hood, to have varied the manner 
in which the young lad at College 
began his first letters home. 
Thinking of the inevitable, or 
all but inevitable, alienation of 
parents and children, one is not 
thinking of savage brutes, like Mr. 
Thackeray’s Osborne, nor of proud 
men like Mr. Dickens’ Dombey, 
nor of heartless monsters like the 
latter author’s Sir John Chester, 
nor of utter devils like Lord Crabs : 
not of men one has known, who 
cut off their sons with a shilling 
because of some offence to inordinate 
vanity ; or who declared, in place 
of aiding a child in distress, that he 
had made his bed and must lie on 
it: one is thinking of fairly decent 
folk, not bad, only passably self- 
ish, passably heartless, indifferent 
honest: to whom out of sight, by 
the necessity of the case, is out of 
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mind ; and who might just as well 
fight against the law of gravitation 
as against the law of their nature. 
Think of change in social place : and 
the change in the relations between 
people which it makes. When one 
has known of a poor cottager and 
his wife, pinching themselves blue 
to send their clever boy to a Scotch 
University and push him forward 
into the Church, it was sad to think 
of the estrangement which was sure 
to follow the success of all their hard 
toils and schemes. Even when 
the son is a worthy fellow, what a 
severance that dear-bought educa- 
tion must make: and when he gets 
a living, and finds himself among a 
new set of associates, and perhaps 
makes a respectable marriage, the 
old parents will seldom see him: 
and it will be with a vague, blank 
sense of disappointment when they 
do. Then he may not be a worthy 
fellow, bat a heartless humbug: 
who designedly draws off from the 
poor old pair who did everything for 
him, and bids his mother not to 
recognise him when she meets him 
in the street with any of his genteel 
friends. I hate the word genteel : 
but it is the right word here. I 
have known such an animal, coming 
home for a few days’ visit, upbraid 
his poor old mother for not suffi- 
ciently polishing his boots : and 
superciliously smile at her ignorance 
of his meaning when he bade her 
take away his clothes and brush 
them. 

I don’t say whose fault it was, 
or whether it was anybody’s fault, 
but it always grated on one pain- 
fully to hear of old John McLiver 
working for his eighteen pence 
a day, an old labouring man, 
when his son, not seen by him for 
many a day and year, was known 
to fame as Sir Colin Campbell and 
then as Lord Clyde. That eminent 
man was unlucky in the matter of 
names. To the name of Campbell 
he had no more right than I have : 
and his title was taken from the 
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name of a river with which he had 
nothing earthly to do. Perhaps 
it would have been so awkward 
for the Field-Marshal to have walked 
into the old labourer’s cottage, 
perhaps father and son would have 
found so little in common, that it 
may have been wise in the peer, 
instead of going to see his father, to 
send a little money now and then 
to the parish minister to be applied 
to the increase of his comforts. No 
doubt Berkeley Square, and the 
little island in the Hebrides, were 
not five hundred, but five hundred 
millions of miles apart. All I say is, 
that as a young man, it pained one’s 
heart to know that utter alienation. 
Never was a huge ram, with great 
curling horns, more estranged 
from the sheep it was taken from as 
a trembling little lamb six years 
before, amid piteous bleatings on 
either part, than (by the very nature 
of things) was F.M. Lord Clyde 
from old John McLiver. If I were 


such an old John, I would rather my 


son did not become so great. For 
then, in my failing days, he would 
cheer me by kind words and looks 
(better than the five pound note sent 
to the minister to give me by instal- 
ments): he would be by me when [ 
breathe my last, and he would lay 
my poor weary head in the grave. 
This special estrangement which 
comes of social difference exists, 
and is felt, even where it is con- 
tinually and heartily fought against. 
My friend Smith tells me that he 
well knew a certain man, who, 
rising from the humblest origin, 
had attained great wealth and 
standing; and who, by and by, 
made a great marriage. To the 
marriage feast his old father was 
brought, who had been a labouring 
man through a long life, till his rich 
son made him comfortable in his 
last years. The tie of filial affec- 
tion was unbroken: and the rich 
man (who was a good man) was 
proud and not ashamed of having 
made his own way: so the homely 
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old working man was _ presented 
amid the gathering of grand folk. 
But one felt the alienation was 
there, when the big friends, at 
home with the son, and desiring to 
be most kind to the father, yet 
gazed upon the father as a curious 
old phenomenon. And the poor 
old father himself was not at his 
ease with his changed son. 


Turning over a new leaf in life, 
you know how misty the old life 
soon grows. One forgets, as a 
reality, the former way of life, en- 
tering upon the new. It must be 
a strange feeling, I think, for a 
man to find himself Primate of 
the Anglican Church, who was 
born and brought up in another 
communion. Does Archbishop Tait 
cherish any distinct recollection of 
his years in the Church of Scot- 
land, which he indeed left, but in 
which his fathers lived and died ? 
Does he not find it awkward to 
speak (if English people do so 
speak) of the Church of our fathers ? 
Does he remember, seated in state 
on the throne in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, the hideous but costly St. 
Stephen's at Edinburgh where he 
used to go as boy and lad? It is 
curious for one who is himself a 
Scotchman to look at the good pre- 
late, and listen to him; and track 
out the old thing whence he rose : 
the occasional breaking forth of the 
abandoned Scotch accent, and mani- 
fold further traces of Scotch train- 
inginhis youth. A Scot, no matter 
how denationalised, no matter how 
Anglified, can never escape detection 
by a fellow-countryman. And it 
is very amusing when one finds a 
Scot, speaking by terrible effort 
with a much more English accent 
than any Englishman, here and 
there betray the old Adam, by 
some awfully Doric word. Easily 
could the writer give wonderful 
examples of what he describes. 
But it would not do. And it shall 
not be done. 
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My friend Smith recently related 
to me certain facts, indicating how 
far he was alienated from the asso- 
ciations of his youth. He informed 
me that he sat next his old sweet- 
heart in a railway carriage for a 
hundred miles, and did not know 
her at all. He saw a fat middle- 
aged matron, with a red face: but 
nothing remained there of the airy 
sylph of dancing-school days. He 
did not find out who she was, till 
some one told him at the journey’s 
end. Smith was no more than 
thirty-nine. But as he commnuni- 
cated this information, his visage 
was rueful, and he shook his head 
from side to side several times as 
though there were something in it 
to shake. He plainly thought that 
he was very old. 

Most readers will know how they 
have forgot old school companions, 
and even old College friends. At 
school, many boys sort themselves 
in pairs, by elective affinity. Two 
boys are chums: always together 


in the playground: standing shoul- 
der to shoulder against the world. 


At least it used to be so. Do we 
sometimes wonder, in graver years, 
if an old friend remembers us: if 
he is living yet? At College, one 
is so far sophisticated, that there is 
rarely the warm attachment of 
schoolboy days. Yet there were 
great friends too: twenty, five and 
twenty yearsago! But young men 
are bad letter-writers: they are 
set in life far apart: letters gra- 
dually cease: there is a kind thought 
now and then; but the rift has 
grown ariver. People grow worldly 
of spirit, too: and frightened. If 
one had the chance to go and call 
for an old friend, unseen for a 
quarter of a century, whose home 
is six hundred miles off; should 
not one hesitate whether to go? 
One does not know what reception 
one might meet. A sharp face might 
look at you, not without the suspi- 
cion that you designed to borrow 
money. Which you would not get. 
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It is a touching proof how not 
many years may sever old and fast 
friends, which you may find in 
Keble’s Life: in the record how 
Newman and he met at Keble’s 
door, and neither recognised the 
other. Newman tells us he did not 
know Keble, and Keble asked New- 
man who he was: which question 
he answered by presenting his card. 
I think it was not ten years since 
they last had met. It is very sad 
and strange. 

There are many more things one 
would wish to say: but in treating 
such a subject there is a temptation 
to go too much to personal expe- 
rience. And that must not be. 
So let me tear up some notes I had 
made, of other things to be said, 
and behold them consume away in 
this little fire. Let it be said, sum- 


mingup matters, thatlooking ateven 
a hale well-preserved gray-headed 
old individual, the thing I cannot 
help thinking of him just at present 
is, how time and change have gra- 


dually alienated him from old 
things and old associates: self-con- 
centred him: left a great chasm 
all around him: isolated him: left 
no one really near him: left him 
alone. If his wife is dead, or if he 
were never married, he is lonely as 
though in the midst of the great 
Atlantic. His professional friends 
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well enough: but who is fool enough 
to fancy that club friends and pro- 
fessional friends will care much 
when he dies? There is in truth 
a gulf between you and such. His 
children are remote, even though 
dwelling in the same house. His 
own youth, and early manhood, and 
the main toils and interests of his 
life, have receded into dim dis- 
tance, and look spectral there. 
Life tends to converge upon him- 
self, and his own physical com- 
forts: and it is very wretched to 
come to that. Wherefore, my 
friends, let us keep close together! 
It is a blessing to have some one so 
near you, that you may tell (sure of 
attentive sympathy) all you do, all 
you wish and fear, all you think, in 
so far as words suffice to tell that. 
And from such a one you will hear 
the same. It is not selfishness or 
egotism that prompts such confi- 
dence: it is the desire to counter- 
work that increasing alienation, 
which in the latter years tends to 
estrange us from others, to throw 
us in upon ourselves, to make us 
quite alone. Keep as near as you 
will, there is still an inevitable space 
between: a certain distance between 
you and your best friends in this 
world. 
A. K. H. B. 
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BRAMBLEBERRIES. 


Great Morning strikes the earth once more, 
And kindles up the wave, 

As many and many a time before,— 
And am I still a slave ? 


Come! let me date my years anew; 


This day is virgin white ; 
By heav’n, I will not reindue 
The rags of overnight ! 
I was a king by birth, and who 
Is rebel to my right ? 
None but myself, myself alone: 
Conquer myself, I take my throne! 


To plan a wise life little pains doth ask: 

To live one wise day, troublesome the task. 

—Yet why so hard? What is it thwarts me still ? 
A tainted memory, a divided will, 

A weak and wavering faith, which, for mere shows 
And shams of things, forsakes the truth it knows. 


Think you that words can save? that even thought, 
Knowledge, or theoretic faith, does aught ? 

Truth into character by act is wrought. 

Your life, the life that you have lived, not shamm’d, 
Is you; in that alone you’re saved or damn’d. 


Glory of life—deep tenderness,— 
Enigma of the human soul! 
Set in this wondrous world whose dress 
Is beauty, whilst the heav’n doth roll 
Its myriad suns around ; where love 
Sports in the constant shade of death, 
Fond memory sighs, hope looks above, 
And sorrow clings to faith ;— 
Life, all made up of hints and moods and fine transitions, 
Great secrets murmur’d low, pure joys in fleeting visions ! 





Brambleberries. 


Almighty Lord, if day by day 
From Thee I further move away, 
O let me die to-night, I pray! 


Yet no: this pray’r is idle breath. 
I understand not life or death, 
Nor how man’s course continueth. 


Swept in a wide and trackless curve, 
Tho’ seeming more and more to swerve, 
An orbit it may still preserve. 


I will not seek to live or die; 
Do as Thou wilt, I'll ask not why. 
Keep hold of me—content am I. 


O Father! grant that day by day 
My soul to Thee may tend alway. 
Recall it quickly when astray. 

I hear Thee: hear me when I pray! 





SHAFTESBURY’S 


HE third Lord Shaftesbury is 
one of the many writers who 
enjoy a kind of suspended vitality. 
His volumes are allowed to slumber 
peacefully on the shelves of dusty 
libraries till some curious student of 
English literature takes them down 
for a cursory perusal. Though gene- 
rally mentioned respectfully, he has 
been dragged deeper into oblivion 
by two or three heavy weights. 
Besides certain intrinsic faults of 
style to be presently noticed, he has 
been partly injured by the evil re- 
putation which he shares with the 
English Deists. Their orthodox 
opponents succeeded in inflicting 
upon those writers a fate worse 
than refutation. ‘The Deists were 
not only pilloried for their hetero- 
doxy, but indelibly branded with 
the fatal inscription ‘dullness.’ The 
charge, to say the trath, was not 
ill-deserved ; and though Shaftes- 
bury is in many respects a writer of 
a higher order than Toland, Tindal, 
or Collins, he cannot be acquitted 
of that most heinous of literary of- 
fences. Attempts, however, have 
lately been made to resuscitate him. 
His works have recently been re- 
published in England, and a vigo- 
rous German author, Dr. Spicker, 
has appealed the verdict 
which would consign him finally to 
the worms and the moths. To an 
English student there is something 
rather surprising, and not a little 
flattering, in this German enthu- 
siasm. We are astonished to see 
how much can be elicited by dex- 
terous hands from these almost for- 
gotten volumes. 
Kant and Hegel, and one, too, 
familiar with the intricacies of that 
portentous philosophical literature 
which Nnelishmen, even whilst they 
sneer, regard for the most part with 
mysterious 
lessons worth 
rate Enelisha 


against 


awe, can still discover 
studying in a second. 


author of Queen Anne’s 


A countryman of 
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CHARACTERISTICS. 


time. To understand him properly, 
it is necessary, in Dr. Spicker’s 
judgment (so, at least, we may infer 
from the form of his book), to cast 
a preliminary glance over the bis- 
tory of religion and philosophy, to 
study the views of Paul and Aqui- 
nas, and Kant and Spinoza, and 
Schleiermacher and Strauss, and to 
plunge into speculations about the 
soul, about being and _ not-being, 
and the proofs of the existence of 
God and a future life. When thus 
duly prepared, we may form an 
estimate of Shaftesbury’s writings, 
and then we may draw certain con- 
clusions as to the nature of the He- 
brew genius, the true use of the 
Bible, the difference between the 
ideal and the historical Christ, the 
religious problems of the future, 
and the Archimedean point of philo- 
sophy. With Dr. Spicker’s reflec- 
tions upon these deep topics we 
need at present have no concern. 
We may, perhaps, feel a certain 
giddiness when we sce so many re- 
ilections evolved from so compara- 
tively trifling a source. We 
semble the fisherman in the Arabian 
Nights; we have been keeping our 
genie locked up between his smoke- 
dried covers; and behold! at the 
touch of this magician’s hand, he 
rises in a vast cloud of philosophy 
till his head reaches the skies and 
his shadow covers the earth. Would 
not Shaftesbury, we are apt to ask, 
have been rather surprised had he 
known what boundless potentiali- 
ties of speculation were germinating 
in his pages? May not his German 
commentator, indeed, be slily laugh- 
ing at us in his sleeve, and making 
of poor Shaftesbury a mere stalking- 
horse under whose cover to bring 
down game whose very existence 
was unsuspected by his author? In 
fact, 
sions Dr. 


re- 


we think that on some occa- 
Spicker has 
little the treas 


confused a 
which he found 


ures 
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with those which he brought. He 
has given additional fullness of 
meaning to Shaftesbury’s vague 
hints and inconclusive snatches at 
thought; and though he may be 
personally conscious of the differ- 
ence between the germ and the full 
development, his readers may find 
it difficult to detect the real Shaftes- 
bury thus overlaid with modern 
theory. Yet Dr. Spicker brings 
high authorities for attributing some 
greater value to Shaftesbury than 
we generally allow. Hettner, for 
example,calls him oneof the mostim- 
portant phenomena of the eighteenth 
century. Not only the English, he 
says, but all the greatest minds of 
the period—Leibuitz, Voltaire, Di- 
derot, Lessing, Mendelssohn, Wie- 
land, and Herder—drew the richest 
nourishment from his pages; and 
he extends to all his writings Her- 
der’s enthusiastic description of The 
Moralists as a dialogue almost 
worthy of Grecian antiquity in 
form, and far superior to it in con- 
tents. Have we, indeed, been en- 
tertaining an angel unawares ? Dr. 
Spicker, of course, quotes the old 
example of Shakespeare, and once 
more assures us that we never re- 
cognised the value of our national 
poet until his signilicanee was fully 
revealed to us by German critics. 
There is, however, a marked differ- 
ence between the cases. Shake- 
speare, though our German friends 
may choose to forget it, was the 
object of our national adoration 
long before he became the idol of 
the whole world. Our enthusiasm 
was almost as unqualified the 
days of Garrick and Johnson as 
now, and Pope reveals what was the 
popular creed even in his day, when 
he speaks of 
Shakespeare, whom you and every play- 

house bill 

» the 

will. 


(livine, the matchless, what you 


The Germ: tus did not originate our 


faith ; they enabled us, at most, to 
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give a reason for it. But if Shaftes- 
bury is to be raised to a lofty place 
in our Walhalla, the enthusiasm 
has to be created as well as ex- 
plained. In such questions the vox 
populi is very nearly infallible. 
When critics declare that an author 
does not deserve the neglect which 
he receives, the admission of the 
fact is generally more significant 
than the protest. When, as some- 
times happens, we find a man being 
still refuted a century after his 
death, we may be pretty sure that 
he said something worth notice ; 
and, inversely, when we find that 
nobody cares to refute him, it is 
tolerably safe to assume that he had 
no genuine vitality. 

In considering, however, the 
value of this appeal against the ver- 
dict of posterity, we must admit 
that there are certain reasons, be- 
sides his intrinsic want of merit, 
which may account in some mea- 
sure for his neglect. They are rea- 


sons, too, which are more likely to 


repel a native than a foreign reader. 
The feeling of annoyance which ge- 
nerally causes a student to put down 
the Characteristics with a certain 
impatience is more or less due to 
defects, which would be less percep- 
tible to a German, especially to a 
German endowed with the natural 
robustness of literary appetite. 
Shaftesbury suffered under two de- 
lusions, which are unfor tunately 
very common amongst authors. He 
believed himself to possess a sense 
of humour and a specially fine 
critical taste. Whenever he tries 

to be facetious he is intolerable ; 
he reminds one of that painful joco- 
sity which is sometimes assumed by 
a grave professor, who fancies, with 
perfeet truth, that his audience is 
inclined to yawn, and argues, in 
most unfortunate conflict with the 
truth, that such heavy gambols as 
he can manage willrouse them to the 
smiling point. 

rally depressing. 


The result is gene- 


Yet Shaftes sbury 
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is less annoying when he is writhing 
his grave face into a contorted 
grimace than when the muse, whom 
he is in the habit of invoking, per- 
mits him to get upon stilts. His 
rhapsodies then are truly dismal, 
though they are probably improved 
when they are translated into Ger- 
man. One awkward peculiarity 
must disappear in the process. His 
prose, at excited moments, becomes 
a kind of breccia of blank verse. 
Bishop Berkeley ridicules him by 
printing a fragment of the Soliloquy 
in this form; and by leaving out a 
word or two at intervals it does, in 
fact, very fairly represent the metre 
which did duty for blank verse in 
the reign of Dryden and Pope. 
Here, for example, is a fragment 
taken pretty much at ré andom from 
The Moralists—‘ Or shall we mind 
the poets when they sing thy tra- 
gedy, Prometheus, who with thy 
stol’n celestial fire, mixed with vile 
clay, didst mock heaven’s counten- 
ance, and in abusive likeness of the 
immortals madest the compound 
man, that wretched mortal, ill to 
himself and cause of ill to all?’ 
No English critic can witness his 
native langnage tortured into this 
hideous parody of verse without 
disgust. Shaftesbury’s classicism 
too often reminds us of the contem- 
porary statues in which George I. 
and his like appear masquerading 
in the costumes of Roman empe- 
rors. His English prose is to the 
magnificent roll and varied ca- 
dences of Jeremy Taylor or Milton 
or Sir Thomas Browne what Con- 
greve’s versification in the Mourn- 
ing Bride is to the exquisite melody 
of Massinger, Fletcher, or Shake- 
speare. No philosophising can per- 
suade us out of our ears, and 
Shaftesbury’s mouthing is simply 
detestable. The phenomenon is the 
more curious when we remember 
that he prided himself on his ex- 
quisite taste, and was a contempo- 
rary of Swift and Addison. But 
the defect goes much deeper than 
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is indicated by these occasional 
lapses into a kind of disjointed amb- 
ling. Herder, as we have seen, 
admires his Platonic Dialogues: we 
prefer the judgment of Mackintosh, 
a favourable critic, who admits 
his performance to be ‘heavy and 
languid,’ and we may add that the 
excuse made for him on the ground 
that modern manners are unsuitable 
to this form of composition must be 
balanced by the recollection that, 
in spite of these difficulties, Berkeley 
was almost at the same time com- 
posing dialogues which are amongst 
the most perfect modern examples 
of the style. The difference be- 
tween the two, from a purely artis- 
tic point of view, is as great in all 
other respects as is the difference 
between Shaftesbury’s lumbering 
phraseology and Berkeley’s ad- 
mirably lucid English. Shaftes- 
bury’s desire to affect a certain gen- 
tlemanlike levity, and to avoid a 
pedantic adherence to system, makes 
him a singularly difficult writer to 
follow. He is never content with 
expressing his meaning plainly and 
directly. It must be introduced to 
us with all manner of affected airs 
and graces; the different parts of 
his argument, instead of being fitted 
into a logical framework, must be 
separated by discursive remarks 
upon things in general; they must 
be made acceptable by a plentiful 
effusion of rhetoric; we must be 
amused by digressions and covert 
allusions, and be seduced into our 
conclusions by ingeniously contrived 
and roundabout methods of ap- 
proaching the subject. <A skilful 
writer of a dialogue conceals his 
plan, but never forgets it ; and if it 
be stripped of the external form, 
we find beneath a sinewy and well- 
compacted system of reasoning. 
But Shaftesbury introduces real 
confusion by way of effectually con- 
cealing his purpose; and when we 
get rid of the tiresome personages 
who thrust their eloquence upon us, 
we discover an argument torn to 
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shreds and patches, and needing en- 
tire rearrangement before we can 
catch his drift. Dr. Spicker, who 
does not speak of these defects, has 
applied the proper remedy by re- 
ducing Shaftesbury’s scattered ut- 
terances under logical heads, and 
brings out a far more definite and 
coherent meaning than would be 
discovered by any but a very atten- 
tive reader. Shaftesbury, i in short, 
is deficient in the cardinal virtues 
of clearness and order; and the 
consequence is that, working upon 
abstruse topics, he tries the patience 
of his readers beyond all ordinary 
bearing. Perhaps this is a suffi- 
cient reason for the neglect which 
has overtaken him, for the writers 
are few and fortunate who have 
succeeded in reaching posterity 
without the charm of a beautiful 
style. Are we further justified in 
assuming, on the strength of the 
common maxim, that the style in- 
dicates the man, and throwing him 
aside without further notice, or is 
there really some solid value in a 
writer who undoubtedly exercised a 
powerful influence upon English 
thought, and, as we see, has found 
such wide acceptance in foreign 
countries ? 

The best mode of answering that 
question would probably be to 
examine Shaftesbury’s writings in 
rather closer connection with his 
historical position in English litera- 
ture than has been done by Dr. 
Spicker. Without enquiring what 
sermons may be preached from the 
texts which he supplies, we may 
ask what the real man actually 
thought, and how he came to think 
it. In regard to the first question 
we have at least ample materials. 
Shaftesbury, in spite of his desul- 
tory mode of exposition, had a 
distinct theory about the universe, 
and has managed to expound it 
sufficiently, though circuitously, in 
the Characteristics. 

That book is a collection of es- 
says published within the few years 
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preceding his death. The first of 
these, the Letter on Enthusiasm, 
gives Shaftesbury’s view of the re- 
ligious movements of his day. The 
doctrine which it contains, with 
some of its applications to moral 
philosophy and to literary criticism 
(the connection, as will presently 
appear, is characteristic), is ex- 
pounded in the essay called Sensus 
Communis, and in the Solilogry, or 
Advice to an Author. The essay on 
Virtue, of which an imperfect copy 
had been published by Toland, 
is the most systematic statement 
of his views on morality; the Mo- 
ralists, a Rhapsody, is a kind of 
appendix to it, with an amplifi- 
cation of some of his conclusions. 
The Miscellaneous Reflections form 
®& running commentary on all the 
preceding essays; and the Choice 
of Hercules, which completes the 
collection, is an ssthetic disserta- 
tion, which may be compared to 
Lessing’s Laocoin. The coincidence 
in thought is exhibited by Dr. 
Spicker, and De Quincey has pre- 
faced his translation of Lessing’s 
essay by a parallel between the two 
writers. As we shall not again 
refer to this subject, it will be 
enough to say that Shaftesbury 
deserves credit for anticipating the 
views of his more distinguished suc- 
cessor, though he has little to say 
which is worth the attention of any 
modern reader. 

The remainder of his writings 
all turn more or less upon the 
great question of the theory of 
morals and their relation to reli- 
gion, and it is as the representa- 
tive of a particular theory of moral 
philosophy that Shaftesbury is 
chiefly remembered in England. 
His fame, even in that province of 
speculation, has become rather 
dim. Professor Bain, in his recent 
Handbool: of Moral Philosophy, 
exiles him to a humble footnote; 
yet he exerted a very powerful 
influence upon Butler, Hutcheson, 
and other English moralists ; and 
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for that, if for no other reason, 
his views deserve some attention. 
They will be best expounded by 
starting from the consideration of 
the influences which chiefly contri- 
buted to his intellectual develop- 
ment. 

Shaftesbury, it need hardly be 
said, was by birth and education a 
fitting representative of the Whig 
aristocracy in its palmiest period. 
The grandson of Achitophel, and 
brought up under the influence of 
Locke, he imbibed from his cradle 
the prejudices of the party which 
triumphed in the Revolution of 
1688. During his political life, 
though short and interrupted by 
ill-health, he was a supporter of the 
Revolution pricciples, and if he 
diverged from his party he professed 
to diverge from them by adhering 
more consistently to their essential 
doctrines. He accepted the Whig 
shibboleth of those days; he was 
in favour of short parliaments, op- 
posed to standing armies, and ready 
to exclude all pensioners from seats 
in the House of Commons. Above 
all he shared the Whig antipathy to 
the High Church principles of the 
day. The wholoparty from Atterbury 
to Sacheverell was utterly nateful to 
him. The Charch of England had 
been deprived by the Revolution of 
the power of persecution, but it still 
re ained exclusive privileges. Dis- 
senters, though not liable to punish- 
ment, were not admitted to full 
citizenship. Sound Churchmen, 
though compelled to accept tolera- 
tion, clung all the more anxiously 
to the remnants of their old supre- 
macy. To all such claims Shaftes- 
bury was radically opposed. He 
was not indeed, as without an 
anachronism he could not have 
been, opposed to a State Church. 
On the contrary, he regarded it as 
a valuable institution, bat valuable 
not as justifying the pretensions of 
priests, but as tying their hands. 
He held substantially the opinion 
which is common amongst a very 
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large body of laymen at the present 
day. A Church, in strict sabordi- 
nation to the power of the laity, is 
au admirable machinery for a 
priestly vagaries within bounds, 
With a contemptuous irony he 
professes (Mis. V. § 3) his ‘ steady 
orthodoxy, resignation, and entire 
submission to the traly Christian 
and Catholic doctrines of our holy 
Church, as by law established.’ He 
held in the popular phrase that the 
Thirty-nine Articles were articles of 
peace ; that is to say, that they were 
useful to make controversialists 
hold their tongues, though it would 
be quite another thing if one were 
asked to believe them. For their 
own sakes, he loved Dissenters as 
little as Churchmen, and despised 
them more; his ideal was an era of 
general indifference, in which the 
ignorant might be provided with 
dogmas for their amusement, and 
wise men smile at them in secret. 
The doctrines of all theologians, in 
fact, were infinitely contemptible in 
the eyes of cultivated persons ; but 
the attempt to get rid of them 
would cause a great deal of useless 
disturbance. ‘lhe best plan was to 
keep the old institution in peace 
and quiet, and to allow it to die as 
quietly as might be. 
In all this there was nothing 
ee to Shaftesbury, nor even 
to Shaftesbury’s era. So far he 
might have been an ordinar 'y repre- 
sentative of the great Revolution 
families, who, when their position 
was once secure, were content with 
keeping things tolerably quiet so 
long as they could divide places 
and profit. He might have drunk 
to the glorious and immorial 
memory of our deliverer, and have 
become a candidate for office under 
Godolphin or Harley. © Circum- 
stances, however, led to his imbib- 
ing doctrines of a less commonplace 
char: acter. He remained a member 
of the English aristocracy—at a 
time, it must be added, when the 
English aristocracy - not. only go- 
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verned the country, but was quali- 
fied to govern by a more liberal 
spirit than that which animated the 
class immediately below it. But in 
him the English aristocrat was 
covered by a polish derived from a 
peculiar training. At an early age 
he had been sent to Winchester. 
The proverbial generosity and high 
spiritofan English public school ex- 
hibited itself by making the place 
too hot to hold him, as some retri- 
bution for the sins of his grand- 
father. Perhaps he had to learn 
the meaning of ‘ tunding.’ He had 
already acquired a familiarity with 
the classical languages by the same 
method as Montagne, under the 
guidance of a learned lady, a Mrs. 
Birch, and was able to enjoy read- 
ing Greek and Latin literature in- 
stead of having small doses of 
grammar pressed upon him by 
scholastic drillmasters. At a later 
period he made one of those con- 
tinental tours from which young 
men of promise and position must 
sometimes have derived a training 
rather different from that which 
falls to the lot of the modern tourist. 
In Italy he learnt to have a taste, 
and his writings are coloured, and 
sometimes to an unpleasant degree, 
by the peculiar phraseology of tie ar- 
tistic connoisseur. In Holland he 
made the acquaintance of the lead- 
ers of European criticism, Bayle 
and Leclere. He learnt that Eng- 
land was not the whole world, and 
discovered that the orthodox dogmas 
did not entirely satisfy the demands 
of the enquiring minds of the time. 
He acquired, in short, certain cos- 
mopolitan tendencies. ‘Our best 
policy and breeding,’ he complains 
(Mis. ILI. ch. i.), ‘is, it seems, to 
look abroad as little as possible; 
contract our views within the nar- 
rowest possible compass, and despise 
all knowledge, learning,and manners 
which are not of home growth.’ 
Had the term been popularised in 
his day, he would have complained 
of the Philistine tendencies of his 
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countrymen, and insisted upon that 
unfortunate provincialism which is 
characteristic even of our best wri- 
ters. He has little hopes, he tel!» us 
(Mis. III. ch. i.), of being relished 
by any of his countrymen, except 
‘those who delight in the open and 
free commerce of the world. and 
are rejoiced to gather views and 
receive light from every quarter.’ 
He is always insisting upon the 
importance of cultivating a refined 
taste, as the sole guide in art and 
philosophy. ‘To philosophise in 
a just signification is but to carry 
good breeding a step higher’ (ib). 
‘The taste of beauty and the relish 
of what is decent, just and amiable, 
perfects the character of the gen! le- 
man and the philosopher.’ The 
person who has thoroughly learnt 
this lesson is called, in his old- 
fashioned dialect, the ‘ virtuoso ;’ 
and the various phrases in which 
he expounds his doctrines may be 
translated into modern language, 
by saying that he is a prophet of 
culture, a believer in ‘ Geist,’ and 
a constant preacher of the advan- 
tages of sweetness and light. In 
short, Lord Shaftesbury was the 
Matthew Arnold of Queen Anne’s 
reign. Mr. Arnold, indeed, pos- 
sesses what Shaftesbury only ima- 
gined himself to possess—an_ele- 
gant style; and the modern re- 
presentative of the schol would 
be unworthy of his predecessor if 
he had not profited by the later 
triumphs of modern thought. Yet, 
making allowance for the difference 
of their surroundings, the analugy 
is as close as could be wished, and 
may serve to render Shafiesbury’s 
opinions more intelligible to modern 
readers. 

Imagine, then, Mr. Arnold trans- 
planted backwards for a century 
and a half. In what way would he 
regard the contemporary currents of 
thought? The answer will give 
a@ rough approximation to Lord 
Shaftesbury’s views, though, of 
course, it would; be unfair to insist 
G2 
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too strongly upon the resemblance, 
and we may, without any help from 
such indirect methods, interrogate 
Shaftesbury himself. 

His first two treatises give us his 
view of contemporary theologians. 
The Letter concerning Enthusiasm was 
provoked by the strange perform- 
ances of the French prophets, who 
were holding revivals and working 
miracles in London amidst an un- 
believing population, The old spirit 
of Puritanism was at its very lowest 
ebb. The generation of Dissenters 
which had produced Baxter and 
Bunyan had passed away; that 
which was to produce Wesley and 
Whitefield was still in its cradles. 
Nothing remained but a grovelling 
superstition, unlovely in its mani- 
festations, and ridiculous to the 
cultivated intellect of the time. 
Shaftesbury speaks of their per- 
formances as a Saturday Reviewer 
might speak of an American camp- 
meeting. Their supposed miracles 
are explained by the natural con- 
tagion of an excited crowd of 
fanatics. ‘No wonder if the blaze 
rises of a sudden; when innu- 
merable eyes glow with the passion, 
and heaving breasts are labouring 
with inspiration; when not the 
aspect only, but the very breath 
and exhalations of men are infec- 
tious, and the inspiring disease im- 
parts itself by immediate transpira- 
tion.’ (Enthusiasm, § 6.) For such 
a disease there is one complete 
panacea. Ridicule is the proper 
remedy for fanaticism. Persecution 
would fan the flame. These char- 
latans would be grateful if we 
would only be so obliging as to 
break their bones for them ‘after 
their (the French) country fashion, 
blow up their zeal, and stir afresh 
the coals of persecution.’ (Ib. § 3.) 
We have had the good sense instead 
of burning them to make them the 
subject of a ‘puppet-show at Bar- 
t’lemy fair’ (b.) ; and Shaftesbury 
ventures to suggest that if the 
Jews had shown their malice seven- 
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teen centuries before, not by cruci- 
fixion, but by ‘such puppet-shows 
as at this hour the Papists are act- 
ing’ (ib.), they would have done 
much more harm to our religion. 
The evil which lay at the bottom 
of these displays was that delusion 
to which our ancestors gave the 
name of enthusiasm. In appro- 
priating that word exclusively to 
its nobler meaning, we have lost 
something, though the change is sig- 
nificant of some desirable changes ; 
for, in truth, enthusiasm, as Shaftes- 
bury defines it, is an ugly pheno- 
menon. ‘Inspiration,’ he says, ‘is 
a real feeling of the Divine presence, 
and enthusiasm a false one’ (ib. § 7), 
to which he adds significantly that 
the passions aroused are much alike 
in the two cases. To mistake our 
own impulses for the immediate 
dictates of our Creator is indeed a 
grievous blunder, and when the 
mistake is made by a passionate 
and ignorant fanatic, it is especially 
offensive to the man of culture. 
Shaftesbury, however, is careful to 
point out that enthusiasm was not 
confined to ignorant Dissenters. It 
supplied also the leverage by which 
the imposing hierarchy of Rome 
forced their dominion upon an 
unenlightened world. Enthusiasm 
may appeal to the senses as well as 
the spirit. With the marvellous 
skill which wise men have admired, 
even whilst revolted by its results, 
the priests of that august and vene- 
rable Church succeeded in turning 
to account all the weaknesses of 
mankind. Instead of opposing the 
torrent, they ingeniously forced it 
into their service. To provide for 
enthus‘asm of the loftier kind, they 
allowed ‘their mysticks to write 
and teach in the most rapturous and 
seraphic strains.’ (Mis. II. ch. 2.) 
To the vulgar they appealed by tem- 
ples, statues, paintings, vestments, 
and all the gorgeous pomp of ritual. 
Allowing a full career to all the 
thaumaturgieal juggleries of monks 
and wandering friars, they also per- 











mitted ‘ingenious writers’ to call 
these wonders in question ‘in a civil 
manner.’ No wonder, he exclaims, 
if Rome, the seat of a monarchy 
resting on foundations laid so deep 
in human nature, appeals to this day 
to the imagination of all spectators, 
though some are charmed into a de- 
sire for reunion, whilst others con- 
ceive a deadly hatred for all priestly 
dominion. 

Shaftesbury, of course, belongs 
to the latter category. For this, as 
for its twin form of enthusiasm, he 


still had recourse to the remedy of 


ridicule. He maintained asa general 
principle, and thereby bitterly of- 
fended many solemn theologians, 
that raillery was the test of truth. 
Truth, he says, ‘ may bear all lights’ 
(Wit and Huinour, Pt. I. § 1), and 
one of the principal lights is cast by 
ridicule. He compresses into this 
axiom the theory practically exem- 
plified by the Deists and their pupil, 
Voltaire, and he gives the best de- 
fence that can be made. Satire, we 
know, is the art of saying every- 
thing in a conatry where it is for- 
bidden to say anything. Ridicule 
is the natural retort to tyranny. 
‘Tis the persecuting spirit that has 
raised the bantering one.’ (Jb.§ 4.) 
The doctrine should, perhaps, be 
qualified. When menare sufficiently 
in earnest to fight for their creeds, 
they are too much in earnest for 
laughter. It is at a later period, 
when the prestige has survived the 
power, when priests bluster but 
cannot burn, when heterodoxy is 
still wicked but no longer criminal, 
that satire may fairly come into 
play. The dogmas whose founda- 
tions have been sapped by reason, 
and are still balanced in unstable 
equilibrium, can be toppled over by 
the shafts of ridicule. Its use is 
not possible till freedom of dis- 
cussion is allowed, and not be- 
coming when free discussion has 
produced its natural fruit of setting 
all disputants on equal terms. Ridi- 
cule clears the air and disperses 
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the mists of preconceived prejudice. 
When they have once vanished, the 

satirist should give place to the 

calm logician. Shaftesbury, though 

an advocate of the use of ridicule, 

was, as we have said, very unskil- 

ful in its application; nor is he to 

be reckoned amongst the Deists who 

made an unscrupulous use of this 

rather questionable weapon. He 

does not aim at justifying scoffers, 

but rather desiderates that calm 

frame of mind which is appropriate 

to the cultivated critic. In his own 

dialect, he is in favour of ‘ good 

humour’ rather than of a mocking 

humour. ‘Good humour is not only 

the bestsecurity againstenthusiasm,’ 

he tells us, ‘ but the best foundation 

of piety and true religion.’ (Mnthu- 

siasm, § 3.) Good humour is, in fact, 

the disposition natural to the philo- 

sopher when enthusiasm has been 
exorcised from religion. Shaftes- 
bury’s ideal, as we shall presently 
see, is a placid and contented atti- 
tude of thought, resting on a pro- 
found conviction that everything is 
for the best, and a perception of the 
deep underlying harmonies which 
pervade the world. The sour fana- 
tic and the bigoted priests are at 
the opposite poles of disturbance, 
whilst he dwells in the temperate 
latitudes of serene contemplation. 
He shares with the Deists, and, in- 
deed, with all the ablest thinkers of 
his time, with Locke and Clarke, as 
well as with Collins and Tindal, the 
fundamental dogma of the ration- 
alists, the necessity of freedom of 
discussion; but he wishes for free- 
dom, not to enable him to attack 
the established creeds, but to adapt 
the intellectual atmosphere to a 
gradual spread of philosophical 
sentiment. 

This tendency of Shaftesbury dis- 
tinguishes him from the ordinary 
Deist. ‘The ditterence of his temper 
is indeed so marked that Mr. Hunt 

( Religious Thought in England, Vol. 
IL. pp. 342 seq.) scruples to reckon 
him amongst them. Mr. Hunt 
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is, it seems tome, unnecessarily 
anxious to defend the Deists in 
gene al from the charge of Deism. 
It matters little whether Shaftes- 
bury cared to veneer h's rationalism 
with Christian phraseology or not. 
As a matter of fact, I believe him 
to have been consciously a Deist ; 
and a compurison of the passages 
brought together by Dr. Spicker 
will, L think, establish the charge, if 
it must be called a charge. Nothing, 
however, could be farther from 
his intention than to adopt an atti- 
tude of unequivocal hostility to that 
vague body of amiable doctrine 
which was then maintained by the 
latitudinarian divines, and which, 
in our days, is reflected in what is 
culled ‘unsectarian Christianity.’ 
It suited his purpose very w ell; and 
so long as priests were well under 
the heel of the secular power, why 
trouble oneself too much about their 
harmless crotchets? At one place 
he sets himself to prove three points: 
first, that ‘ wit and humour are cor- 


robor utive of religion and promotive 


of true faith ;’ secondly, that they 
have been used by ‘the holy founders 

of religion ;’ and thirdly, that ‘we 

have, in the main, a witty and good 
humoured religion.’ (Mis. II. ch. 
3.) He passes with suspicious light- 
ness over the proof of the last head ; 
but the phrase, ‘in the main,’ is 
evidently intended to exclude a vast 
body of doctrine which generally 
passed for orthodox, but which, in 
his opinion, was the product of 
splenetic fanaticism. So long, how- 
ever, as religion makes no unplea- 
sant demands upon him, he will 
not quarrel with its clauses. He 
‘speaks with contempt of the 
mockery of modern miracles and 
inspiration ;’ he regards them all 
as ‘mere imposture or delusion;’ 
on the miracles of past ages he 
resigns his judgment to his supe- 
riors, and on all occasions ‘ submits 
most willing!y, and with full con- 
filence and trast, to the opinions 
by law established.’ (Mis. IL. 
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ch. 2.) It would be hard to 
speak more plainly. A miracle 
which happened 1700 years ago 
hurt nobody; but any pretence to 
discovering Divine action in the 
modern world must be rejected 
with contempt as so much im- 
postare. He is quite ready to take 
off his hat to the official idols of the 
day; but it is on condition of their 
keeping themselves quiet, and work- 
ing no more miracles. The dogma 
that miracles have ceased is the 
best guard against modern fanatics 
and sectaries; and our belief must 
rest not upon signs and wonders, 
but on the recognition of uniform 
order throughout the universe. 
With such views, the chief 
temptation to shock the sensibilities 
of orthodox writers was afforded by 
the Jews. The bare mention of 
that barbarous and enthusiastic race 
was enough to startle every Deist, 
open or concealed, out of his pro- 
priety. They were the type of 
everything that was hateful in his 
eyes, and their language was im- 
movably associated with the most 
recent outbreaks of enthusiasm. 
The idol of the Puritans was the 
bugbear of the Deists. Shaftesbury 
hated them with the hatred of 
Voltaire. When writing as a 
literary critic, his examples of sub- 
totally unsuitable for poetic 
treatment are taken from Scripture 
history. No poet, as the friend of 
Bayle naturally thinks, could make 
David interesting. ‘Such are some 
human hearts that they can hardly 
tind the least sy mpathy with that 
only one which had the character 
of being after the pattern of the 
Almighty.’ (Advice to an Author, 
Pt. III. § 3.) When writing as 
a novelist, again, he illustrates the 
bad influences of superstition as 
opposed to genuine religion from 
the same fertile source. If there is 
anytuing, he says, in a system of 
worship ‘which teaches men treach- 
ery, ingratitude, or cruelty, by 
Divine warrant, or under colour and 
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pretence of any present or future 
good to mankind ; if there be any- 
thing which teaches how to per- 
secute their friends through love ; 
or to torment captives of war in 
sport ; or to. offer human sacrifice, 
or to torment, macerate, or mangle 
themselves, in a religious zeal, be- 
fore their God ; or to commit any 
sort of barbarity or brutality, as 
amiable or becoming,’ such prac- 
tices, whether sanctioned by custom 
or religion, must remain ‘horrid 
depravity.’. (Vitue, Book I. Pt. 
IJ. § 3.) A deity, he presently 
adds, who is furious and revenge- 
ful, who punishes those who have 
not sinned, who encourages deceit 
and treachery, and is partial to a 
few, will generate similar vices 
among his worshippers. (Jd. Pt. 
IV. § 2.) The reference to the 


Jews in these passages, sufficiently 
plain in itself, is more explicitly 
pointed in his subsequent writings. 
Tbe remark upon human sacrifices, 
for example, is explained by refe- 


rence to the story of Abraham and 
Isaac (Mis. IT. ch. 3), and the 
origin of enthusiasm is discovered 
in priest-ridden Egypt, whence it 
was derived: by the servile imitation 
of the Jews. Shaftesbury was cer- 
tainly a Theist ; but it is equally 
plain that he was not a worshipper 
of Jehovah. Whether the form of 
belief which is generated by purify- 
ing Christianity of its Judaising and 
Romanising elements may fairly be 
called Deism, is a question of no 
great importance ; whatever its 
proper name, it would roughly 
describe Shaftesbury’s religious 
theories. 

Meanwhile, Shaftesbury was anx- 
ious to reconstruct as well as to de- 
stroy, or at any. rate to save from 
the wrecks of the old creed enough 
to make a tolerable refuge for the 
cultivated human soul. Suppose, 
he says, that we had ‘lived in Asia 
at the time when the Magi, by an 
egregious impoustare, had got pos- 
session of the empire ;’. imagine 
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that their many cheats and abuses 
had made them justly hateful ; but 
imagine forther that they had en- 
deavoured to recommend themselves 
by establishing the best possible 
moral maxims: what would be the 
right course to pursue? (Wit and 
Humour, Pt. Ul. § 1.) Would you 
try to destroy both the Magi and 
their doctrines; to repudiate every 
moral and religious principle, every 
natural and social affection, and 
make men, as. much as_ possible, 
wolves to each other? That, he 
says, was the course pursued by 
Hobbes, who, both in politics and 
religion, went on the principle of 
‘magophony, or indiscriminate 
slaughter of his opponents. The 
reaction against old opinions was 
carried by that great thinker, 
the man who did more than any 
other to stimulate English thought 
during the century which followed 
his death, to an extravagant excess. 
Shaftesbury had been profoundly 
influenced by Hobbes’s chief oppo- 
nents, the Cambridge Platonists, 
and even wrote a preface to avolume 
of sermons published by Whichcot, 
one of their number. His ambition 
was to confine the destructive 
agency represented by Hobbes 
within due limits, and to prese:ve 
what was good in the old creed 
whilst sympathising with the as- 
sault upon the ‘ Magi,’ who had 
made their own profit out of the 
perversions of the religious instiuct. 
But how was this desirable object 
to be accomplished? The writers 
who in that age corresponded to 
the modern Broad Churchmen af- 
fected a kind of metaphysical theo- 
logy. Clarke, the ablest rationalist 
amongst the clergy, formed his sys- 
tem from the fragments of Des 
Cartes, Spinoza, and  Leibnitz. 
Clarke occupied towards them the 
same position which Dean Mansel 
occupied towards recent German 
metaphysicians. He hoped to soften 
down their philosophy suffic'ently 
to press it into the service of Chris- 
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tianity. His chief book aims at 
being a kind of theological Euclid, 
starting from certain primary ax- 
ioms as to matter, force, and causa- 
tion, and proving the existence and 
attributes of God as Euclid proves 
the relations between the sides and 
angles ofa triangle. Should Shaftes- 
bury associate himself with writers 
of this class? His cosmopolitan 
training told him that their day 
was already past. Then, as more 
recently in Germany, metaphysi- 
cians had erected a vast tower of 
Babel, intending to scale heaven 
from earth. Like the work of the 
ancient labourers on the plains of 
Shinar, their ambitious edifice was 
all falling to ruins, and its sole 
result had been to create a jargon 
detestable to all intelligent men. 
Shaftesbury uniformly speaks of 
metaphysics with a bitter contempt. 
The study represented to him no- 
thing but a set of barren formula 
fitted only for the pedants of the 
schools. Their doctrines were, in 
the German phrase, a mere Hirn- 
gespinnst—a flimsy cobweb of the 
brain. The philosophers are ‘a 
sort of moonblind wits, who, though 
very acute and able in their way, 
may be said to renounce daylight 
and extinguish, in a manner, the 
bright visible outside world, by al- 
lowing us to know nothing besides 
what we can prove, by strict and 
formal demonstration.’ (Mis. 1V. 
cb. 2.) He ridicules the philo- 
sophical speculations about ‘forma- 
tion of ideas, their compositions, 
comparisons, agreement and dis- 
agreement.’ (Soliloquy, Pt. IV. § 1.) 
Philosophy, in his sense, is nothing 
but the study of happiness (Moral- 
ists, IIT. ch. 3), and all these discus- 
sions as to substances, entities, and 
the eternal and immutable value of 
things, and pre-established harmo- 
nies, and occasional causes, and 
primary and secondary qualities, 
are so much empty sound. ‘The 
most ingenious way of becoming 
foolish,’ as he very truly says, ‘is 
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by a system’ (Soliloquy, Pt. TIT. 
§ 1); and, in truth, the sys- 
tems then existing were rapidly 
going the way of many that had 
preceded and of many that were to 
follow them. But should Shaftes- 
bury follow the thinkers who were 
preparing their downfall, such as 
his own preceptor Locke, or en- 
deavour to anticipate Berkeley and 
Hume? From any such attempt 
he was precluded both by his op- 
position to purely sceptical specu- 
lation, and by a want of metaphysi- 
cal acuteness. ‘The first is shown 
by his condemnation of Locke, and 
the second by the fact that whilst 
repudiating the metaphysical theo- 
rists, he really takes from them the 
central support of his own doc- 
trines. 

Thus far we have traced Shaftes- 
bury by his antipathies. Repre- 
senting the objects of his enmity 
by modern names, we might com- 
pare him to a modern thinker who 
should be opposed to Mr. Mill’s 
experiential philosophy, to Dean 
Mansel’s adaptation of German me- 
taphysics, to Dr. Newman’s Catho- 
licism, and to Mr. Spurgeon’s Pro- 
testantism ; who should agree with 
Bishop Colenso’s attacks on the 
letter of the Bible, but think them 
painfully wanting in breadth of 
view; and who should have been 
deeply influenced by the teaching 
of Coleridge, and yet have cast it 
off as too reactionary in spirit. Sub- 
stitute for those names Locke, 
Clarke, Bossuet, the French pro- 
phets, Collins and Cudworth, and 
we have a very fair repetition of 
Shaftesbury’s position. The re- 
semblance between the state of opi- 
tion then and now is probably the 
cause of the interest still attached 
by Dr. Spicker to Shaftesbury’s 
teachings. 

The deluge is rising higher than 
of old; and the ark in which later 
metaphysicians promised to save & 
select few shows ominously symp- 
toms of foundering «altogether. 
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Whilst it is yet time, cannot we 
put together some raft from the 
floating wreck, which may in time 
bring us to the new and happier 
world ? 

Shaftesbury’s first effort was to 
cast overboard certain Jonahs in 
the shape of dogmatic divines. To 
be less metaphorical, he endeavoured 
to render morality independent of 
the old theology. He opposes new 
theories to the theological concep- 
tions of the universe, of human na- 
ture, and of motives to virtue. A 
belief in God is indeed an essential 
part of his system; but the God 
whom He worships is bardly the 
God of Christians, any more than 
He is the God of the Jews. The be- 
lief in justice must, as he urges, 
precede the belief in a just God. 
(Virtue, Book I. Pt. Ill. § 2.) 
Theism follows from morality, not 
morality from Theism. And thus 
‘religion’ (by which he means a 
belief in God) ‘is capable of doing 
great good or great harm, and 


Atheism nothing positive in either 


way.’ A belief in a bad deity will 
produce bad worshippers, as a be- 
lief in a good deity produces good 
ones. Atheism, indeed, implies an 
unhealthy frame of mind, for it 
means a belief that we are ‘living 
in a distracted universe,’ which can 
produce in us no emotions of re- 
verence and love, and thus it tends 
to embitter the temper and impair 
‘the very principle of virtue, natu- 
ral and kind affection.’ (1b. Pt. 
IL. 3.) <A belief in God, 
on the other hand, means with 
Shaftesbury a perception of harmo- 
nious order, and a mind in unison 
with the system of which it forms a 
part. Atheism is the discordant, 
and Theism the harmonious, utter- 
ance given out by our nature ac- 
cording as it is or is not in tune 
with the general order. 

If at times he uses language 
which would fit into an orthodox 
sermon about a ‘ personal God’ (see 
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Moralists, Pt. IT. § 3), he more fre- 
quently seems to draw his inspira- 
tion from Spinoza. 

At the bottom of all Shaftesbur ry’s 
eloquence lies the doctrine of optim- 
ism, which he shares with Leibnitz, 
‘Whatever is, is right,’ as Pope 
expressed the lesson which he per- 
haps learnt from Shaftesbury, or in 
the phrase of Pangloss, ‘Everything 
is for the best in this best of all 
possible worlds.’ He opens the 
Enquiry into Virtue by arguing that 
there is no real ill in the universe. 
All that is apparently ill is the 
mere eflect of our ignorance. The 
weakness of the human infant, for 
example, is the cause of parental 
affection; and all philanthropical 
influences are founded on the wants 
of man. ‘What can be happier 
than such a deficiency as is the 
occasion of so much good?’ 
(Moralists, Pt. II. § 4.) If there 
be a supremely good and all-ruling 
Mind, runs his argument, there 
can be nothing intrinsically bad. 
An inversion of the logic would 
correspond more accurately to his 
state of mind. He believes in 
God because he will not believe in 
the reality of evil. The Deity gives 
him the leverage of repelling all 
ill from the world. Christians, it 
is sometimes said, are forced to 
believe in a Devil as the antithesis 
of the good principle; they require 
a scapegoat to bear the responsi- 
bility of our sins. Shaftesbury 
abolishes the Devil and sin together. 
He refuses to look at the dark side 
of things, and declares it to be 
mere illusion. 

In conformity with this view, he 
expends all his eloquence upon the 
marvellous beauties of the universe. 
Wecan perceive, he says, a universal 
frame of things, dimly indeed, and 
yet clearly enough to throw us into 
ecstasies of adoration. He invokes 
the Muses, and sings prose hymns 
to nature in the attempt to expand 
the words of Dryden’s hymn :— 
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From harmony. from heavenly harmony, 
This uniyersal frame began, 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
‘The diapason closing full in man. 


Harmony is Shaftesbury’s catch- 
word. On that text he is never 
tired of dilating. If in the general 
current of harmony there are some 
discords, they are to be resolved 
into a fuller harmony as our intelli- 
gence rises. If we complain of 
anything useless in nature, we are 
like men on board a ship in harbour, 
and ignorant of its purpose, who 
might complain of the masts and 
sails as useless encumbrances. He 
dwells, however, less upon metaphors 
of this kind, which suggest Paley’s 
view of the Almighty as a supreme 
artificer, than upon the general 
order and harmony (for that word 
is never far from his lips) percepti- 
ble throughout the universe. God, 
we may almost say, is the harmony, 
though he does not explicitly adopt 
Pantheism. Theocles, the expounder 
of his theory in The Moralists, sets 
forth this view in a set hymn to 
nature, which, in spite of its form- 
alities and old-fashioned defects of 
style, is at times really eloquent. 
*‘O mighty nature!’ he exclaims, 
‘wise substitute of Providence, 
empowered creatress! Oh, thou em- 
powering Deity, supreme Creator! 
thee I invoke and thee alone adore ! 
To thee this solitude, this place, 
these rural meditations are sacred ; 
whilst thus inspired with harmony 
of thought, though unconfined by 
words and in loose numbers, I sing 
of nature’s order in created things, 
and celebrate the beauties which 
revolve in thee, the source and 
principle of all beauty and perfec- 
tion.’ There is beauty in the laws 
of matter, in sense and thought, in 
the noble universe, in earth, air, 
water, light, in the animal crea- 
tion and in natural scenery. 
(Moralists, Pt. TIL. § 1.) . Pope 


or Wordsworth—for the two have 
some points in common—may ex- 
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pound his views in rhetorical verse 
and in lofty poetry. “We need not 
pursuc him into details. 

From the conception thus ex- 
pounded, all Shaftesbury’s views of 
morality and religion may be easily 
deduced. His quarrel with the theo- 
logians of his day rests on far deep- 
er grounds thau any mere quarrel 
about Hebrew legends or Christian 
miracles. His objection to belief in 
the letter of Scripture is a corollary 
from his theory, not its foundation. 
We need not enquire whether the 
charges which he brings against 
divines are founded on a misappre- 
hension of the true spirit of Christi- 
anity, or whether upon the acci- 
dental or the essential doctrines. 
To one great school of divinity, at 
any rate, he is wholly opposed. He 
charges the divines, in substance, 
with blaspheming God, the universe, 
and man. They blaspheme God 
becanse they represent Him as 
angry with His creatures,as punish- 
ing the innocent for the guilty, 
and appeased by the sufferings of 
the virtuous. They blaspheme the 
universe because, in their zeal to 
‘miraculise everything,’ they rest 
the proof of theology rather upon 
the interruptions to order than upon 
order itself. (Moralists, Pt. II. § 4.) 
They paint the world in the darkest 
colours in order, to throw a future 
world into relief, and thus, as Bo- 
lingbroke afterwards put it, the 
divines are in tacit alliance with 
the Atheists. Make the universe a 
scene of hideous chaos, and is not 
the inference that there is no God 
more legitimate than the inference 
that a God exists to provide com- 
pensa‘ion somewhere? Shaftes- 
bnry’s view may be compared with 
Butler's, whose writings bear many 
traces of hisinfluence. Shaftesbury, 
like Butler, insists upon the neces- 
sity of regarding the universe as a 
half-understood scheme. We cannot, 
he says, understand the part without 
a competent knowledgeof the whole. 
The spider is made for the fiy, and 
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the fly for the spider. The web and 


the wing are united to each other. 
To understand the leaf we must go 
to the root. (Virtue, Pt. II. § 1.) 
Every naturalist must understand 
the organisation in order to explain 
the organs. (Moralists, Pt. IT. § 4.) 
But in Butler’s view, the world of 
sense is imperfect and unintelligible 
except as a preparation for a future 
world. Earth is the ante-room to 
heaven and hell. Itis the seed-plot 
of the harvest that can only be 
reaped in eternity. If man, to 
adopt Shaftesbury’s familiar illus- 
tration, is the fly, the Devil is the 
spider. In Shaftesbury’s view, on 
the other hand, there is no Devil 
and no spider beyond the limits of 
the universe. The world is a com- 
plete whole in itself. The harmony 
is perfect without the chorus of 
the angels. The planets sing as 


they shine, ‘the hand that made us 
is Divine ;’ but they do not require 
the interpretation of a supernatural 
revelation. The Divinity, hethought, 


had been exiled from the universe, 
aud it was his purpose to reclaim 
for the world around us the trea- 
sures of beauty which divines had 
removed to heaven. 

But, most of all, divines had blas- 
plemed man. The dogmas which 
assert the corruption of our nature 
are radically opposed to Shaftes- 
bury’s theory. Here, again, the 
same delusion was to be encoun- 
tered. In their zeal to vindicate 
God, the divines had pronounced 
all our own qualities to be essen- 
tially vile. They had given our 
virtues to God, and left to us merely 
the refuse of selfishness and sensu- 
ality. This is the explanation from 
another side of his doctrine of en- 
thusiasm. You call your own im- 
pulses Divine inspiration, he says in 
effect, when they are essentially 
human. With an affectation of self- 
abasement you are really indulging 
in blasphemous arrogance. The de- 
lasions from which you suffer are the 
natural effect of the misconception. 
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God ‘has endowed man with his vir- 
tuous as well as with his indifferent 
and his vicious impulses. By arbi- 
trarily dividing humanity, you fall 
into abject superstition, for vou are 
as apt to make your God out of 
the vicious as of the virtuous qua- 
lities. This doctrine brings Shaftes- 
bury into collision with the whole 
theory of futare rewards and punish- 
ments. He believes, indeed, in an 
immaterial soul; and he does not 
explicitly deny the existence of a 
hell, or, at least, he does not deny 
that a belief in hell has its advan- 
tages—for the vulgar. But he 
labours energetically to show that 
hopes and fears of a future state 
are so far from being the proper 
motive to virtue, that they are 
rather destructive of its essential 
character. Not only may such 
weapons be pressed into the service 
of an evil deity, but they are radi- 
sally immoral. The man who obeys 
the law under threats is no better 
than the man who breaks it when 
at liberty. ‘There is no more of 
rectitude, piety or sanctity in a 
creature thus reformed than there 
is of meekness or gentleness in a 
tiger strongly chained, or inno- 
cence and sobriety in a monkey 
under the discipline of the whip.’ 
The greater the obedience, the 
greater the morality. The habit of 
acting from such motives strength- 
ens self-love, and discourages the 
disinterested love of God for His 
own sake. (Virtue, Book I. Pt. ILL. 
§ 3.) In short, ‘the excellence of 
the object, not the reward or punish- 
ment, should be our motive,’ though, 
where the higher motive is inade- 
quate, the lower may be judiciously 
bronght in aid. (Moralists, Pt. IL. 
§ 3.) ‘A devil and a hell,’ as he 
elsewhere puts it, ‘may prevail 
where a gaol and gallows - are 
thought insufficient ;’ but such mo- 
tives, he is careful to add, are suit- 
able to the vulgar, not to the ‘liberal, 
polished, and refined part of: man- 


‘kind,’ who are apt:to show that they 
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hold such ‘pious narrations to be in- 
deed no better than children’s tales 
or the amusement of the mere vul- 
gar.’ (Mis. ILI. ch. 2.) Hell, in short, 
is a mere outpost on the frontiers 
of virtue, erected by judicious per- 
sons to restrain the vulgar and keep 
us from actual desertion, but not an 
animating and essential ‘part of the 
internal discipline. It need not be 
pointed out how far this diverges 
from Butler’s theory of our present 
life as a ‘ probation: uy state.’ 
Shaftesbury’s theor y of virtue 
brought him into collision, not 
merely with the divines, but with 
some of their bitterest opponents. 
The doctrine of hell, in the hands 
of vulgar expositors, implies a be- 
lief in the utter selfishness of man- 
kind. We are essentially vicious 


‘tigers’ or ‘monkeys,’ to be kept 
in awe by the chain ard the whip. 
The cynics of the time, of whom 
Mandeville was the most prominent 
representative, accepted this theory 
of human nature, whilst abolishing 


the doctrine founded upon it. In 
their view, expanded into a philo- 
sophy by Hobbes, the arch-enemy, 
and crystallised into maxims by 
Rochefoucauld, man was selfish, and 
all his virtues mere modifications 
of selfishness. Mandevilie tried to 
show that public spirit, honour, 
chastity, and benevolence were sim- 
ply vices in disguise. They were 
not the less useful because founded 
on hypocrisy, but they were mere 
hollow shows. Shaftesbury’s attack 
upon this doctrine was that which 
chiefly commended him to his con- 
temporaries. They would accept 
even a Deist as an ally against a 
deadlier enemy. The term ‘ moral 
sense,’ which he invented to ex- 
plain bis doctrines, was turned to 
account by his successors. Hut- 
cheson worked up the mony with 
little alteration into an elaborate 
system. In Butler the moral sense 
is transformed into a conscience, a 
word more appropriate to his theo- 
logical conceptions. Hartley tried 
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to explain the moral faculty by the 
laws of association, and Adam Smith 
by resolving it into sympathy. In 
one shape or another it played an 
important part in the controversies 
of the century. For, in fact, when 
the old supports of morality were 
falling into decay, men naturally 
attached supreme importance to a 
bold assertion of the truth, that be- 
nevolence is not a coldblooded cal- 
culation of our private interests. 
Shaftesbury was the leader in the 
struggleagainst that grovelling form 
of utilitarianism. Without tracing 
the connection of ideas more elabo- 

rately, it is enough to refer to tlie 
passage in w hich Shaftesbur Vy gives 
his own view most pointedly, His 
writings are everywhere full of the 
same doctrine. Should anyone ask 
me, he says, why I would avoid 
being nasty when nobody was pre- 
sent, I should think him a very 
nasty gentleman to ask the ques- 
tion. If he insisted, I should reply, 
Because I have a nose. If he con- 
tinued, What if you could not sinell? 
I should reply that I would not see 
myself nasty. But if it was in the 
dark? ‘ Why, even then, though | 
had ucither nose nor eyes, my sense 
of the matter would still be the 
same: my nature would rise at the 
thouglits of what was sordid; or if 
it did not, | should have a wretched 
nature indeed, and hate myself for 
a beast.’ 

Our hatred to vice, in 
is a primitive instinct. 
bury, indeed, 
the knot. 


short, 
Shaftes- 

is rather apt to cut 
‘As he summarily de- 
nies the existence of evil, he is 
almost inclined to deny the real 
existence of vicious propensities ; 
and he rather shirks than satisfac- 
torily answers the difficulty arising 
from the possible collision between 
interest and virtne. He declares 
roundly that it does not exist. ‘To 
be wicked or vicious is to be miser- 
able;’ and ‘every vicious action 
must be self-injurious and ill.’ 
Why, then, one is disposed to ask, 
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is virtue so bold? But, indeed, to 
be an optimist one must learn the 
lesson of how to shut one’s eyes. 
Shaftesbury’s theory, however, 
falls in with his general system. 
What, after all, is this moral scnse 
of which he speaks? What are the 
special actions which it approves? 
How do we know that its approval 
is final? What is the criterion of 
morality, and what the sanctions 
which, in fact, oblige us to obey its 
dictates? To some of these ques- 
tions Shaftesbury gives a sufli- 
ciently vague reply, but his main 
answer cannot be doubtful. The 
moral sense is merely a particular 
case of that sense by which we per- 
ceive the all-pervading harmony. 
That harmony, as revealed to our 
imagination, produces the sense of 
the beautiful; as partially appre- 


hended by our reason it produces, 
philosopby; and qs intellect, in the 
workings of human nature, it gives 
rise to the moral sense. 

The esthetic and the moral per- 


ceptions are the same, the only 
difference being in the object to 
which they are applied. ‘ Beauty 
and good, with you, Theocles,’ he 
says, ‘are still one and the same.’ 
(Moralists, Pt. Ill. § 2.) Or, 
as he says elsewhere, ‘ What is 
beautiful is harmonious and pro- 
portionable ; what is harmonious 
and proportionable is true; and 
what is at once both beautiful and 
true, is of consequence agreeable 
and good.’ (Mis. III. ch. 2.) 
It would be superfluous to trace the 
association of Shaftesbury’s ideal 
from the classical moralists, who 
were his favourite study, or from 
their interpreters, the Cambridge 
Platonists. One consequence fol- 
lows, from which Shaftesbury does 
not shrink. If the good and the 
beautiful are the same, the faculty 
of moral approbation is the same 
faculty which judges of the fine arts. 
We recognise a hero as we recognise 
a@ poet or a painter. And “thus 
Shaftesbury’s last word is, Cultivate 
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your taste. Criticism is of sur- 
passing importance in his eyes, 
because criticism is the art of form- 
ing accurate judgments, whether 
of religion, or art, or morality. He 
divides human passions into the 
natural affections, which lead to the 
good of the public; the ‘self-affec- 
tions, which lead only to the good 
of the private ;’ and those which, as 
simply injurious, may be called the 
‘unnatural affections.’ (Virtue, 
Pt. § 3.) To eliminate the 
last, and to establish a just harmony 
between the others, is the problem 
of the moralist ; aud he will judge 
of the harmonious development of 
a@ manas a critic would judge of the 
harmony of a painting or a piece of 
music. Man, again, can be fully 
understood only as part of the great 
human family. He will be in har- 
mony with bis race when so deve- 
loped as to contribute in the greatest 
degree to the general harmony. 
He is a member of a vast choir, and 
must beat out his part in the 
general music. Hence he dwells 
chiefly on the development of the 
benevolent emotions, though ex- 
plicitly admitting that they may 
be sometimes developed in excess. 
The love of humanity, however, 
must be the ruling passion. He 
meets the objection—one often 
made to Comte—that one may love 
the individual but not the species, 
which is ‘ too metaphysical an ob- 
— , (Moralists, 1), by 

raintaining that to be a ‘ friend to 
anyone in particular it is necessar y 
to be first a friend to mankind.’ 
(Ib. § 2.) He has been in 
love, he says, with the people of 
ancient Rome in m: any ways, but 
specially under the symbol of ‘a 
beautiful youth called the Genius of 
the People.’ Make such a figure of 
mankind or nature, and he will 
regard it with equal affection. 
(Moralists, Pt. Il. § 2.) The 
answer is the hymn to nature, 
already quoted. 

Amongst various comments upon 
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Shaftesbury, this part of his system 
was selected for special attack. 
The moralists, generally known as 
the Intellectu: il school, maintained 
that it made all morality arbitrary. 
Price, for example, in his system of 
morality, a: gues that as there is no 
disputing about tastes, a moral 
theory which rests upon taste would 
allow of an infinite variety of 
fluctuating standards. Shaftesbury 
had anticipated and endeavoured to 
refute the objection. He dec!ared 
that the maxims drawn from poli- 
tical theories as to the balance of 
power were 
mathematics’ (Wit aud Humour, 
Pt, IL. § 1), and inferred that 
moral maxims founded on a proper 
theory of the balance of passions 
would be equally capable of rigid 
demonstration. The harmony of 
which he spoke had an objective 
reality, and did not reside in the 
ear of the hearer. The cultivation 
of the moral sense was necessary 
to enable us to catch its Divine 
notes; but the judgment of all 
cultivated observers would ulti- 
mately be the same. Ifa writer on 
music were to say that the rule of 
harmony was caprice, he would be 
ridiculous, ‘ Harmony is harmony 
by nature, let-men judge ever so ri- 
diculously of music.’ Symmetry and 
proportion are equally founded in 
nature, ‘let men’s fancy prove ever 
so barbarous or their fashions ever 
so Gothic in theirarchitecture, sculp- 
ture, or other designing art. Tis 
the same case where life and man- 
ners are concerned, Virtue has the 
same fixed standard. The same 
numbers, harmony and proportion, 
will have place in morals; and are 
discoverable in the character and 
affections of mankind; in which are 
laid the just foundations of our art 
and science, superior to every other 
of human practice and comprchen- 
sion.’ (Soliloquy, Pt. IIL. § 3.) 
Shaftesbury is in his own language, 
a ‘realist’ in his Theism and his 
morality... Virtue is a reality, and 
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can be discovered by all who will 
go through the necessary process 
of self-culture. 

Of Shaftesbury’s theories, false 
or true, it may safely be said that 
they were of high value as protests 
against the materialising tendencies 
of hisage. It was good that men 
should have a loftier theory of re- 
ligion put before them than that 
which made heaven and hell the 
sole motive powers, and aspired to 
erect a trained and deliberate self- 
ishness into the place of all the 
virtues. If his explanations were 
not satisfactory, they helped to 
raise men above the teachings of 
the metaphysicians and the cynics, 
The two theories which were in 
possession of the field when he 
wrote, appeared to imply that 
morality was a branch of pure 
mathematics or of mechanics, 
Neither would bear inspection, and 
both sanctioned the selfishness of 
the prevailing theological dogmas. 
Shaftesbury’s protest was needed, 
and the spirit of his _ practical 
morality was elevated if rather 
wanting in force. In spite of lis 
confused and pedantic style, there 
struggle to light in his pages many 
indications of a really noble spirit, 
a wide cultivation, and a sympathy 
with the chief intellectual currents 
of his time. 

And yet it is not to be denied 
that there is something flimsy in his 
speculations. They c crumble in our 
hands. When we would come to 
close quarters with him he with- 
draws, like a Homeric god, into a 
cloud of rather unsubstantial elo- 
quenve. He has been accused, and, 
in spite of Dr. Spicker’s protest, I 
think truly accused, of. what may 
be called superfine philosophy. His 
morality is meant for the cultivated 
gentleman and ‘virtuoso,’ not for 
the ordinary man at death-grips 
with the evils of the world. He 
calmly leaves hell for the vulgar, 
and holds in a new sense that such 
a place should not be mentioned 
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to ears polite. He would so far 
approve the sentiment about God 
thinking twice before damning a 
person of quality, that he would 
certainly consider such a measure 
superfluous. Cultivation of the 
taste is a very excelient thing, but 
not quite applicable to plonghmen 
and sempstresses, Yet the plough- 
men and the sempstresses require 
the aids of religion as muchas their 
neighbours ; and, indeed, a morality 
which abandons the task of reach- 
ing the poor and ignorant is but 
poor stuff at bottom. When Shaftes- 
bury contemptuously turned over 
the vulgar to be kept in order by 
threats of hell, he was in fact aban- 
doning the real power over mankind 
to the priests, whom he despised, 
but who knew how to work that 
terrible machinery. Underlying 
this weakness, however, there is, as 
Dr. Spicker well proves, a far deeper 
one. Optimism is a very pleasant 
theory, but it cannot be made to 
work, Candide will get the better 
of Pangloss when their theories are 
tested by experience. There are 
hideous things in the world which 
cannot be hid from sight or left out 
of our account in drawing up 
schemes of morality. Poverty and 
starvation and disease may be 
blessings in disguise, but the dis- 
guise will last our time. To say 


that they are rot real evils, is use- 
less for Shaftesbury’s purpose. We 
have to assume their reality, whether 
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or not we may be able to discover 
some day that they are ultimately 
mere shams. Nobody in grief or 
serious temptation would be in- 
fluenced by Shaftesbury’s plausible 
philosophising. To the statement that 
there cannot be evil, they reply only 
too confidently there is. ‘To bear 
up against it, and to fight our way 
to a better state of things, is our 
great duty in this world; and we 
shall not overcome our enemies by 
blandiy denying their existence. 
The error into which Shaftesbury 
fals is something like the ordinary 
misconceptions of Berkeley’s theory. 
Because there is said to be no 
such thing as substance, we are to 
knock our heads against a post. 
Becanse there is no cure for evil in 
Shaftesbury’s metaphysical system, 
we are to act in this world of bard 
facts as if it were a mere fancy. It is 
better to take things as they are, 
and make the best of them without 
vain repinings in an equally vain 
attempt to retreat into a dreamland 
of philosophy. 

To complete, however, the view 
of Shaftesbury’s influence on his 
time, and to detect the cuuses of 
its failure and success, it would be 
necessary to consider the theoriés of 
some of his opponents. The most 
complete antithesis to Shaftesbury 
was Mandeville; and on a future 
occasion we may endeavour to draw 
his portrait by way of pendant to 
that of his noble antagonist. « 


L. 8. 











A SKETCH OF M. 


OUIS ADOLPHE THIERS 
was born at Marseilles, April 
16,1797. His mother, whose family, 
once wealthy by commerce, had 
fallen into poverty, was married 
to a mechanic, a locksmith by 
trade. M. Thiers thus began life 
without any adventitious aid from 
fortune, either of birth or purse. 
He has become an historian of 
celebrity; he has taken the fore- 
most rank in politics as well as in 
literature. Amongst the number- 
less decorations and titles of honour 
held by him at various times, are 
those of President of the Council, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Minis- 
ter of the Interior, Member of the 
French Academy, Grand Officer of 
the Legion of Honour, and, at the 
last, to crown his life, we see him 
in his present exalted position. 
We must acknowledge that this 
man, who began his career without 
a penny piece, with no name, in 
person of mean appearance, without 
a patron or friends, owes more to 
himself than to fortune. Nature's 
gifts to him were great talents, and 
no less ambition, indomitable force 
of will, and great tenacity of pur- 
pose. Young Thiers commenced 
his education at the imperial lycée 
of Marseilles, having won a scho- 
larship, and being partly assisted 
by hig maternal relatives. Here 
he worked hard until the age of 
eighteen, when in 1815 he went up 
to Aix to study law. At Aix he 
formed a friendship, continued 
through life, with M. Mignet, who, 
like himself, had come up to Aix 
from the imperial lycée at Avignon, 
and whose name, as an historian 
and publicist, rivals that of his more 
politically famous fellow-student. 
Both the youths, while studying 
the Digest and the Civil Code for 
their examinations, gave themselves 
up with ardour to the pursuit of 
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literature, philosophy, history, and 
politics. Thiers soon became the 
leader of a pariy amongst the 
students, and at their meetings 
used to denounce in violent lan- 
guage the Government of the Re- 
storation, was for ever ‘ spouting’ 
against it, and rehearsing the glo- 
rious memory of the Re spublic ‘and 
of the Empire. In this way he got 
into disgrace with the er 
who loved peace and quiet, and 
became an abomination in the eyes 
of the commissary of police, while 
his comrades adored him. 

In spite, however, of all opposi- 
tion, he carried off the prize for 
eloquence: and a good story is 
told of the way in which he won it. 
Young Thiers sent in an essay for 
a prize offered by the Academy of 
Aix; his name, however, was di- 
vulged, and the learned Areopagites, 
rather than assign the prize to the 
little Jacobin, which his efforts had 
entitled him to, determined to 
postpone the adjudication of the 
prize to the following year. At 
the time appointed the manu- 
script of M. Thiers reappear- 
ed, but meanwhile an essay had 
come from Paris which distanced all 
the others, and gained the crown, 
while that of M. Thiers was placed 
second. Great was the grief of 
the Academicians of Bouches -lu- 
Rhone when, on unsealing the 
motto of the laureate from Paris, it 
was found to belong to M. Thiers, 
who had maliciously amused him- 
self with mystifying the honourable 
Academici ians by treating the subject 
of the prize from another point of 

view, having his manuscript copied 

by a strange hand, and forward- 
ing it to Paris, whence it was 
sent to Aix. He thus won both 
the prize and the proxime acc essit. 

Having donned the legal robe, M. 
Thiers soon saw that, in a town 
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where name and connections had 
much to do with the success of a 
man, it would be difficult for him 
to emerge from the obscurity in 
which he happened to have been 
born. He therefore determined to 
seek his fortune in Paris, whither 
M. Mignet accompanied him, and 
the comrades arrived there rich 
enough in talents and hope, but 
with a very light purse. An eye- 
witness thus describes their modest 
apartment. ‘I climbed up to the 
top of a dingy hétel garni, 
situate at the end of the dark 
and dirty passage Montesquieu, 
which is one of the most populous 
and noisy quarters of Paris. Having 
reached the fourth storey, 1 opened 
the door of a little smoky room, 


the furniture of which consisted of 


a small chest of drawers, a wooden 
bedstead, with white dimity cur- 
tains, two chairs, and a little black 
table, very shaky on its legs.’ 

The poor provincial lawyer, ob- 
scure and unknown, did not waste 
his time in waiting, with crossed 
arms, for fortune to come to him. 
In the beginning of 1825, during 
the Villéle Ministry, M. Manuel, the 
Liberal orator, was expelled from 
the Chamber. M. Thiers, the am- 
bitious plebeian, saw at a glance 
the part to take up under an aris- 
tocratic Government, and at once 
called on M. Manuel, who, like him- 
self, was from the South. M. Thiers 
was received with open arms, and 
introduced to M. Laffitte, and placed 
on the list of writers for the Con- 
stitutionnel. M. Thiers understood 
how to turn the opportunity to ac- 
count. Eminently gifted by nature 
for polemics, he became noted for 
the power and boldness of his pen, 
and the young journalist soon ob- 
tained the entry to the houses of 
the chiefs of the Opposition, MM. 
Laffitte, Casimir Périer, De Fla- 
hault, the Baron Louis, and M. de 
Talleyrand, the last-named by no 
means a man easy of access, but 
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who quickly divined the powers of 
the young Southerner. 

M. Thiers to his marvellous 
facility of style joined a wonderful 
memory, a prodigious fluency, and 
no less powers of quick compre- 
hension. He found time, in the 
midst of his work for the daily 
press, to make visits, talk with 
everybody, hear ev erything, and to 
store up for meditation and study 
the fruit of his conversations with 
the principal actors in the revolu- 
tionary drama; men who had for- 
merly sat in the Legislative As- 
sembly, or at the Council of the 
Five Hundred, or had been Mem- 
bers of the Corps Législatif, or of 
the Tribunate, Girondins, Monta- 
gnards, old generals of the Empire, 
diplomates, financiers, men of the 
pen, men of the sword, men of 
brains, men of physical force. Such 
were the various men with whom 
M. Thiers daily conversed, question- 
ing one, button-holding another, 
giving an ear to all; and then he 
would go home, weave up the 
broken fr agments, and, spending the 
night over the pages of ‘the Moniteur, 
add another leaf to his History of 
the Revolution. This work, which 
placed M. Thiers, at least tempo- 
rarily, in the first rank of literature, 
is dedicated to the glorification of 
one of the greatest events that have 
occurred in the world. The pictures 
of men of the day, the financial and 
political studies, are always striking. 
The military part is treated with 
a clearness’ of strategical expo- 
sition and firmness of handling 
wonderful for a man who had 
never seen fire, and the descriptions 
of the campaigns in Italy are, in 
the opinion of competent judges, 
real chefs-d’euvre. On the other 
hand, many think the work has a 
fundamental taint, the result of the 
variety of impressions the author 
received on his mind. M. Thiers 
starts from a fatalistic point of 
view ; he admires a man s0 long as 

H 
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he is successful, and an institution 
until it crumbles away and falls to 
the ground. With M. Thiers he 
who wins is always right, he who 
loses always wrong. It is a system 
of complete indifference—the apo- 
theosis of success. 

About this period M. Thiers was 
introduced, through a poor book- 
seller, by name Schubarth. to the 
great lord and millionaire of the 
publishing world, the Baron Cotta. 
The Baron c onceived an enthusiastic 
admiration for M. Thiers,andshowed 
his sympathy in the practical form 
of a present of a share in the Con- 
stitutionnel paper, at that time of 
considerable value. Now M. Thiers 
descended from his fourth floor and 
became the dandy, frequented Tor- 
toni’s, and rode in the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

By and by M. Thiers became 
dissatisfied with the threadbare, 
monotonous Voltaireism of the Con- 
stitutionne : He thought this or gan 
of old-fashioned Liberalism behind 
the times, and that something 
younger and more democratic was 
wanted. In 1828 M. Thiers started 
the National, under the financial 
patronage of the leading men in 
the Chamber, being assisted by M. 
Armand Carrel and the cleverest 
men of the most advanced party. 
Now commenced that fierce attack 
which M. Thiers ably and perse- 
veringly led against the Govern- 
ment of the Restoration. D: y after 
day M. Thiers mounted the breach 
and fought M. Polignac; he ha- 
rassed the Minister unceasing|ly ; 
he blamed him for what he did and 
for what he did not do, giving him 
neither credit nor quarter. The re- 
sult was the Ordinances of July, 


the reconstruction of the Chamber 


of Deputies, and the barricades on 
the morning of the 26th of July, 
1830. All the journalists met at 
the office of the National. M. Thiers 
was at his post; a collective protest 
was drawn up, to which he was the 
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first to attach his name—an act 
of undoubted courage, as all who 
signed did so at the risk of their 
heads. On the 27th of July the 
people also made their protest in 
the streets by the barricades, and 
signed it with musket shots. M. 
Thiers, probably thinking that the 
pen was the only arm he could 
wield with advantage, went away 
to take a stroll beneath the oaks at 
Montmorency, and re-entered Paris 
on the 29th, when the fighting was 
over. The story goes that Mont- 
morency being not a great way 
from Neuilly, M. Thiers made a 
little excursion in that direction 
during the three days. 

On the establishment of the Go- 
vernment of the gthof August—that 

Louis Philippe—M. Thiers was 
named a Privy Councillor, and dis- 
charged ng duties, though without 
the title, of General Secretary of 
Finance, aa the Baron Louis. 
lt was not léng before the Ministry 
of July, which was made up of in- 
compatible elements, fell to pieces. 
One section desired to advance, 
another to remain in slatw quo; this 
party urged repressive measures, 
that propagandism. The Liberals 
carried the day, and M. Laffitte 
became President of the Council. 
It has been alleged that about this 
time the King offered the Portfolio 
of Finance to the young Privy 
Councillor, and that he refused it 
on the ground of his youth, not 
wishing to become Minister before 
his time. The fact requires con- 
firmation. Be it as it may, M. 
Thiers now received the official 
title of Under Secretary of State, 
and, under M. Laffitte, supported 
one of the most terrible financial 
crises France had known. 

M. Laffitte being absorbed with 
the functions pertaining to the Pre- 
sident of the Council, the Adminis- 
tration of Finance was actually 
directed by M. Thiers, who showed, 
by his writings upon Law’s system, 
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that he had studied the subject 
deeply. 

M. Thiers was at this time named 
Deputy for the town of Aix, and 
made his début as a speaker in the 
Chambers, but was received with 
strong marks of general disfavour. 
Saturated with the memories of the 
Convention, M. Thiers posed him. 


self & la Danton, and made use of 


‘tall talk.’ ‘ He would save Poland; 
he would pass the Rhine, and de- 
mocratise the world!’ These war- 
like ideas frightened the timid, and 
his turgid delivery fatigued every- 
body. ‘On the fall of M. Laflitte, 
M. Casimir Périer became Minister 
(March 15, 1831), and his policy 


was the direct contrary to that of 


his predecessor. The Opposition, 
which rallied round M. Laflitte, ex- 
pected to count M. Thiers in their 
ranks, but his first speech was a 
virulent attack upon their pro- 
gramme. ‘This sudden transforma- 
tion wounded M. Laflitte deeply, 
embarrassed his party, and asto- 
nished everybody. The friends of 
M. Thiers explained the brusque 
change on the plea of patriotism:— 
‘M. Thiers had thought it his duty 
to sacrifice personal convictions, 
friendship, and sympathy, that 
France might have repose.’ Hence- 
forth there was a marked coolness 
between the ex-President of the 
Council of the 5th of November 
and the ally of the Ministry of the 
15th of March. 

Throughout the session M. Thiers 
the innovator cared for no more 
novelties; M. Thiers the martialist 
and propagandist abhorred both 
war and propagandism, while he 
loudly proclaimed the necessity of 
fusion and peace. 

When the question of an here- 
ditary pecrage came on, M. Thiers 
alone defended it, for the Govern- 
ment, fearing the strength of the 
Opposition, gave way. On this occa- 


sion M. Thiers altered his style of 
speaking ; froman orator he became a 
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politician; his former gesticulation 
and bombast were changed fora style 
simple, lively, and rapid, that suc- 
ceeded marvellously. The heredi- 
tary peerage was lost, bat M. Thiers 
rose to a level with the best speakers 
in the House, and he has known 
how to maintain his position. 

Casimir Périer died shortly after 
this, and on October 11, 1831, M. 
Thiers arrived at last at the Minis- 
try of the Interior, Marshal Soult be- 
ing President. Tle position of the 
Government was very alarming. La 
Vendée was in a blaze. Belgium was 
threatened. Irritation was universal. 
M. Thiers without hesitation tarned 
towards the West, as the point of 
greatest danger. The Duchess of 
Berri was arrested and the civil 
war extinguished. Then the Go- 
vernment, by a bold stroke, seized 
the citadel of Antwerp, and as- 
sured the tranquillity of Belgium. 
The session opened, and on the 
strength of these two acts the Mi- 
nistry of October 11 obtained a 
large majority in the Chambers. 

M. Thiers, disgusted, it is said, 
by the police business attached to 
the Ministry of the Interior, ex- 
changed it for the portfolio of Com- 
merce and Public Works. He began 
in his new post by asking for a 
credit of 100 millions of francs to 
varry out great works of public 
utility. The credit was granted ; 
the statue of Napoleon was replaced 
on its column, the Are de Triomphe 
de VEtoile was completed, the 
works at the Madeleine were ac- 
tively prosecuted, the palace of the 
Quai d’Orsay was raised, the roads 
were put into repair, the canals 
cleared, thousands of workmen were 
employed, and Industry began to 
raise her head. 

The storm, however, soon ga- 
thered again. In the beginning of 
1834 signs of violent agitation by 
the Republican party induced the 
Government to bring forward the 
law against associations. M. Thiers 
H 2 
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gave it his strenuous support, not 
merely as a temporary expedi- 
ent, but as a permanent principle 
for the benefit of public order and 
safety. Being considered the most 
active and energetic of the Minis- 
ters, he was soon restored to his old 
post of Minister of the Interior, A 
few days later the insurrection broke 
out at Lyons and at Paris. M. Thiers 
now had occasion to show true phy- 
sical bravery, for Captain Rey and 
young Armand de Vareilles were 
shot at his side at the barricades, 
by bullets aimed at the Minister. 
The insurrection was quelled. When 
the trials came on, M. Thiers, at the 
council board, opposed the interposi- 
tion of the Chamber of Peers as inop- 
portune and mischievous, but con- 
sented to bow to the decision of the 
majority. Soon grave discussions 


arose in the Cabinet of October 11. 
Marshal Soultand M.Thiersdescend- 
ed to gross personalities, and fell to 
disputing instead of discussing. The 
old hero of Toulouse ended ‘by ap- 
plying a coarse epithet to his young 


colleague, much to the gratification 
of the latter, and the Marshal re- 
tired. Marshal Gérard was called 
upon to take his place, but, finding 
himself in direct opposition to M. 
Thiers on the amnesty question, he 
also retired. M. Thiers, not yet 
daring to aspire to the President- 
ship, and unable to find a Preside mt, 
sent in his own resignation. 

Then followed the 
the Bassano Ministry, which lasted 
three days. At last Marshal Mor- 
tier devoted himself, and M. Thiers 
took back again the portfolio of the 
Interior. 

When the session of 1835 opened, 
the amnesty question reappet ared, 
M. Thiers still opposing it as before. 
A few days later he took part in a 
wholly peaceful ceremony, being 
admitted a member of the French 
Academy. 


Marshal Mortier soon wearied of 


playing a mere nominal part as 
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President, and resigned. A fresh im- 
broglio followed. M. Guizot would 
not have M. Thiers for Presi- 
dent. M. Thiers would not have 
M. de Broglie, and like Achilles 
retired to his tent, but ended by 
accepting M.de Broglie. M.Thiers 
was at the side of the King when 
Fieschi’s infernal machine exploded 
at the fétes of July. Grave results 
followed this unhappy occurrence. 
The Chambers were called together. 
New laws, brought forward in Sep- 
tember, restricting the functions of 


juries and the freedom of the press, 


were carried by a large majority ; 
and these strong measures were 
supported by M. Thiers. 

By and by the struggle between 
M. Thiers and M. Guizot waxed 
hotter, and the latter retired to- 
gether with M. de Broglie. M. 
Thiers then became Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs and President of the 
Council. Suddenly matters became 
serious in Spain. The question of 
intervention was raised at the coun- 
cil board. M. Thiers, desiring in- 
tervention, found himself in direct 
opposition to the Crown, and acting 
indepe ndently sent in his resigna- 
tion, Then the Ministry of April 15, 
with Count Molé as President, was 
formed. M. Thiers during the re- 
cess made a pleasure tour in Italy, 
and having kissed the Pope’s toe, 
returned laden with Roman medals, 
medieval caskets, and arguments 
for the Left Centre. 

Presently the storm rose against 
the Ministry, and about the middle 
of 1838 the Coalition was formed. 
Men of the most opposed parties 
abjured their mutual resentments, 
and joined together to fight side by 
side for the moment, but afterwards 
to dispute about the victory. Thus 
the Ministry of the 15th of April 
fell, and for two months doctri- 
naires, men of the Right Centre,men 
of the tiers-parti, men of the Left 
Centre, grasped at the Ministerial 
bdton, and wasted their strength in 
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combinations which proved abortive 
as soon as they were conceived. 

M. Thiers, who led the Coalition, 
became the temporary idol of that 
very Opposition press he had just 
before treated so badly. He was 
unable to form a Cabinet by himself, 
and would not accept Marshal Soult 
as President except on the condi- 
tion of holding the portfolio of Fo- 
reign Affairs, w rhic h his old colleague 
of “October 11 vefused to grant. 
Put forward as a candidate for the 
Presidentship, M. Thiers found 
himself stranded. The events of 
May 12 soon solved the crisis, and 
M. Thiers, after sitting on the 
Ministerial bench for seven years, 
found himself back again in the 
Opposition, a simple deputy, with- 
out office, as at the dawn of the 
Revolution,and nearer to M. Laffitte 
than he had been since Casimir 
Périer was Minister. But though 
without office he was still the 
most eloquent man after his man- 
ner, and a centre of attraction. <A 
clever writer! thus describes him in 
the House at this period :— 


On entering the Chamber of Deputies on 
a parliamentary field day, we may see in 
the tribune a little man ina state of violent 
agitation. His head is only just visible 
above the marble rail that tops the narrow 
cage from whence each speaker in his turn 
perorates. The face that belongs to that 
head is a very plain one, and as it were 
hung behind a huge pair of spectacles, but 
the features are lively, mobile, expressive, 
and original. Now, while we wait for the 
school-room buzz of the deputies to sub- 
side, let us look at the shape of the mouth. 
The lips, thin, capricious, sneering like 
Voltaire’s, are in continual play with a 
smile that is delicate, sarcastic, and in- 
quisitorial in the extreme. At last the 
Honourable House subsides into silence 
the orator begins to speak; listen, or if 
your organisation is delicate and musical, 
stop your ears at first and open them by 
degrees, for the voice you will hear is one 
of those shrill, scolding, stridulous voices 
that would make a Lablache faint or a 
Rubini shudder. It is a dubious, abnormal, 
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epicene-kind of a voice, neither masculine 
nor feminine, perhaps rather of the neuter 
gender, and smacks strongly of a provin- 
cial accent; and yet this little man of no 
appearance, no position, and with such a 
voice, is none other than M. Thiers, one of 
the most eminent men of the day, one of 
the most powerful orators in the House. 
That shrill, squeaking voice utters words 
which are always heard with favour, and 
are often applauded with frantic enthusiasm. 
From that nasal larynx flows out a speech 
clear as crystal, rapid as thought, weig rhty 
and concise as meditation. 


M. Thiers did not, however, re- 
main long out of office; he became 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in March 
1840, but yielded the place to M. 
Guizot in October of the same year. 
In 1842, as chief of the Left Centre, 
M. Thiers supported in a powerful 
speech the law for excluding the 
Duchess of Orleans. In 1845 he 
urged the adoption of measures for 
preventing the extension of the 
order of Jesuits in France, and 
they were expelled again as in 1831. 
During these and the following 
years M. Thiers was chiefly occupied 
in his library, and contributed to 
the press. In 1847 appeared an 
article in the Constitutionnel, in 
which he declared that ‘ he was on 
the side of the Revolution and 
would never betray it.’ The fall of 
the Monarchy was now close at 
hand, and on the prohibition of the 
intended reform banquet, February 
21, 1848, M. Guizot being im- 
peached and resigning, the King 
called upon M. Thiers, but he was 
unable to stem the revolutionary tor- 
rent, and Louis Philippe abdicated. 
On December 10, 1848, M. Thiers 
voted for Louis Napoleon as Presi- 
dent of the French Republic. Upon 
the coup d’ état, when the Legislative 
Assembly was dissolved, M. Thiers, 
with Changarnier and others, was 
arrested ; he was afterwards con- 
ducted to Frankfort, and remained 


out of France until August 1852, 
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when it was intimated to him that 
he might return. Availing himself 
of the permission he returned home, 
and occupied himself in his literary 
labours. 

In 1863 MM. Thiers, Ollivier and 
Favre were elected deputies on the 
Opposition side of the House, and 
M. Thiers took a very active part 
in the discussions on the various 
questions brought before the Honse, 
and in 1867 he made his famous 
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oration on ‘the foreign policy of 
France.’ 

Of the part M. Thiers has played 
since the fall of the Empire we have 
not now to speak, our object has 
been to trace rapidly his earlier life. 
His celebrated journey to the Euro- 
pean Courts, his acts since he be- 
came President of France, are they 
not written in the daily pages of the 
papers ? 

Ss. 
























SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 


( N the evening of July 3, 1872, 

there assembled at the Middle 
Temple Hall a large and import- 
ant gathering to hear the opening 
address of the Earl of Carnarvon, 
the President of the International 
Prison Congress. 

Official and other delegates from 
Austria, Baden, Bavaria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Chili, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Italy, 
Mexico, Norway, Prussia, Russia, 
Saxony, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, and from the United 
States were there; and representa- 
tives from India, from our Colo- 
nies, and of the magistracy of the 
United Kingdom were there also. 

The idea of this great and im- 
portant Congress —the World’s 
Congress, as its organiser, Dr. 
Wines, of the United States, has 
somewhere termed it—originated 
in America. Congress, approv- 
ing the proposal, authorised the 
President to appoint a Commis- 
sioner to visit Europe for the 
purpose of giving effect to it, and 
General Grant placed the Com- 
mission in the hands of Dr. Wines. 
No person could have executed that 
very difficult commission _ better, 
and very few so well. His mission 
to various Continental States in 
1871 met with the highest, the 
warmest support, the results most 
abundantly illustrating that this 
encouragement was not merely an 
encouragement of words, but of 
deeds, involving as it did each 
State in considerable trouble and 
some expenditure. 

The proposal seemed, indeed, to 
be most timely, for all nations, in a 
greater or lesser degree, considered 
their treatment of criminals to be 
in an incomplete and_ tentative 
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state. Some were on the eve of 
erecting prisons which would be 
governed in their construction by 
the prison system it would be ad- 
visable to adopt. Others desired 
to know whether a system of pro- 
gressive classification of criminals 
could be safely and advantageously 
introduced, and how far it could be 
applied consistently with different 
nationalities. 

Considering the vast importance 
to humanity of this great social 
question, it is well to find the warm 
and active interest evinced by va- 
rious Governments with regard to 
it—for it was not always so. 

In England we need not look back 
far to find the treatment of our 
criminals erring through excessive 
severity and brutalising conduct. 
Under such a system, if system it 
can be called, we manufactured 
criminals, and reaped the sure and 
very sad results. Subsequently, 
with the reaction which was the 
inevitable consequence of such a 
state of things, we erred, and deeply 
erred, on the side of excessive lenity. 
In either case we worked without a 
principle, dealing in a fragmentary 
manner with a very grave and com- 
prehensive question. What stronger 
testimony need be adduced to con- 
firm this statement than the fact 
that it is only recently we have 
realised the necessity by legislation 
of firmly controlling the criminal 
classes, and attacking crime and 
its haunts at the root ? 

To return to the President’s ad- 
dress on the evening of July 3—an 
evening which will not be very 
easily forgotten by those present at 
the meeting — Lord Carnarvon, 
whose experience on this subject as 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
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House of Lords on Prison Disci- 
pline, and for many years as Chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions and Chair- 
man of Visiting Justices to the 
Gaols in Hampshire, gives to his 
opinion considerable weight, indi- 
cated the course which he assumed 
the Congress would follow in its 
discussions, and gave a brief his- 
tory of the treatment of our crimi- 
nals in England. 

He said—‘ I shall not overstate 
my case if I say that here in Eng- 
land we have, in spite of many in- 
terruptions, errors, and failures of 
purpose, entered into a period of 
general, though gradual, improve- 
ment. 


‘Three measures, indeed, of con- 
siderable magnitude for the repres- 
sion of crime have been enacted 
during the last eight years—the 
Penal Servitude Act of 1864, which 
was the result of the Penal Servi- 
tude Commission ; the Prisons Act 
of 1865, which was the result of 
the House of Lords’ Committee on 
Prison Discipline, of which I had 
the honour to be Chairman; and 
the Habitual Criminals Acts of 1869 
and 1871, which were the result of 
the cessation of transportation, and 
the gradual conviction that some- 
how means must be found or made 
for dealing with a large body of 
professional criminals growing 
every year into more formidable 
proportions amidst all the difficul- 
ties of an old and wealthy and arti- 
ficial society. Certainly our prisons 
are not now what they were when 
Howard first began his task, nor do 
they deserve the name of palaces, 
as they were, I think, once called 
by Voltaire. They have passed 
through the extremes of undue 
harshness and undue leniency ; and 
they are approaching, though they 
have only in individual instances 
reached, that middle and whole- 
some condition where health and 
life are cared for, where all facili- 
ties for moral and religious im- 
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provement are given, but where 
labour is exacted from all, and 
where a disagreeable sense of per- 
sonal restraint and real punishment 
is brought home to each offender. 

‘Finally, under the Prevention 
of Crime Act of 1871, which em- 
bodied and amended the Habitual 
Criminals Act of 1869, some im- 
portant measures have been adopted 
to weaken, if they have failed to 
break up, that large class which 
follows crime as a trade, and which 

at all times a cause of trouble 
and grievous expense to the com- 
munity—becomes a source of grave 
danger in seasons of popular dis- 
turbance. Re-convictions for felony 
receive a heavier punishment ; re- 
ceivers of stolen goods are brought, 
or are intended to be brought, 
under the severer action of the 
law; a registration of habitual 
criminals and the use of photo- 
graphy have beenattempted, though 
[ doubt whether in the most effec- 
tual manner. The police are en- 
abled to deal with previously con- 
victed offenders against whom there 
is reasonable cause of suspicion ; 
supervision, formerly nominal, has 
been made more real by enforcing 
a monthly report of the license 
holder to the police; and lastly, 
though this provision seems capable 
of improvement, it is now possible 
to affect insome measure the spring- 
head and supply of crime itself by 
sending to industrial schools the 
children of women who have been 
twice convicted, provided that they 
are left without visible means of 
subsistence, or are without proper 
guardianship. These, doubiless, 
are improvements, and it is pos- 
sible that they may be carried yet 
further.’ 

With reference to progressive 
classification, he states—‘ Such in- 
ducements to amendment may be 
promoted, and their results will be 
best tested by a well-considered 
system of classification, under which 
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the quantity and quality of labour 
are regulated, and the upward pro- 
gress of the prisoner (who himself 
becomes the arbiter of his. own 
fate) through each class in succes- 
sion may be accelerated by industry 
and good conduct. I believe that 
there are few natures upon which 
the gradual substitution of lighter 
for heavier work, the concession of 
small privileges for good conduct, 
and, above all, the sense that the 
duration or character of their pu- 
nishment depends in a considerable 
measure upon themselves and their 
own exertions, will not exercise a 
wholesome effect. But let it always 
be remembered that good conduct 
means neither promises nor profes- 
sions of feeling, nor even a mere 
passive compliance with prison 
rules; it means actual industry, 
of which some evidence can begiven, 
and, if possible, voluntary industry 
over and above the prescribed task. 
Such a result, though hard to be 
secured in cases of short sentences, 
is not impossible.’ 


After describing the progressive 
classification (which is governed by 


‘marks’) in the convict system, 
the President stated ‘that in smaller 
gaols, with short sentenced prison- 
ers, privileges of an almost nominal 
value may be made to have an al- 
most equal effect: for men are in- 
fluenced by the wants and circum- 
stances of the moment, and things 
which in a state of personal free- 
dom are of small account, become 
in prison of the highest moment.’ 
With regard to the ‘ ‘mark’ system, 
he said—‘I need hardly add to 
those who have studied these ques- 
tions that the best and most proved 
machinery for giving effect to these 
ideas is a scale of marks, which may 
be made as simple for small as it 
can be brought to a high degree of 
elaboration for large prisons. The 
opposition to this system, which 
many of us may remember when it 
was first introduced in Ireland, and 
afterwards was applied in England, 
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has now passed away; its value 
is fully recognised, and it is at last 
understood that under no method 
can the prisoners’ work be more 
effectually measured, or the dil- 
gence and fairness of the prison 
officers more accurately tested.’ 

On July 4 the discussions com- 
menced ; the arrangements, order 
of papers, &c., having been previ- 
ously settied by the International 
Committee, 

Very important and interesting 
papers were read to the 
and elicited some very profitable 
discussion. It was a cause of re- 
gret to many, and especially to the 
representatives of the English ma- 
gistracy present, that on several 
subjects of considerable importance 
sufficient time was not allowed for 
their discussion, or even for the full 
explanations which were required 
to remove much misapprehension 
of our English practice which ap- 
peared to exist in the minds of our 
Continental and American friends. 

This was especially the case with 
regard to the subject of corporal 
punishment, introduced by M. 
Stevens, of Belgium, and of prison 
labour, by Mr. Frederick Hill. 

It is impossible to deny that the 
general. feeling of the Congress was 
extremely hostile both to the in- 
fliction of corporal punishment, and 
to some of the statutory require- 
ments of hard labour, viz. the 
crank, treadwheel, and shot drill. 
As indicative of this feeling, M. 
D’ Alinge, the delegate from Saxony, 
to whom the Congress was indebted 
for much useful information, has 
written two letters to the Times 
within the last few weeks, stating 
‘that he had been deeply pained by 
what he had witnessed in some de- 
partments of our penal institutions,’ 
and found it necessary to point ‘ to 
the remaining old barbarities which 
in our beautiful country still dis- 
credit the laws of justice and the 
authority of punishment.’ 

Ladies and gentlemen, in discuss- 


‘ 
Congress, 
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ing this question, spoke as if these 
were our ordinary forms of punish- 
ment and of work, and most charit- 
ably hoped that the necessity for 
such treatment would no longer be 
apparent to us now we had adopted 
compulsory education. But 
stand the facts ? 

Corporal punishment is retained 
as a very exceptional, and not an 
ordinary form of punishment, and 
is never resorted to save in cases in 
which a most brutalised nature has 
been evinced by the offender, and 
then only by magisterial order, 
which must be supported by medi- 
cal approval. Those conversant 
with the ordinary practice of visit- 
ing justices of gaols, before order- 
ing the iafliction of corporal punish- 
ment, will be amazed at some of the 
opinions expressed in the Congress, 
pleading for the abolition of the 
power, lest it should be abused. 
With regard to this subject, the 
President said, ‘One word more on 
prison punishments. Where there 
is an intractable disposition, which 
breaks out in acts of insubordina- 
tion and violence, the employment 
of corporal punishment becomes 
sometimes necessary. It is a re- 
source to be used sparingly and 
cautiously, never without medical 
sanction, and always with discri- 
mination, both as to the cases and 
individuals. But under such con- 
ditions I hold it to be an invalu- 
able resource. Within my own ex- 
perience, I can scarcely recall the 
instance where it has failed in the 
desired effect, or where there was 
room for the slightest doubt as to 
the expediency of the order.’ 

There is no person, whose opi- 
nion would be entitled to weight, 
who would in this country advocate 
the indiscriminate use of corporal 


how 


punishment. On the other hand, 
there would be very few, with 
practical experience, but would 


desire the retention of the power, to 
be applicable only to those excep- 
tional and brutalised natures which 
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are unfortunately at times found in 
our gaols. It is believed, and 
rightly believed, that the retention 
of the power prevents, in many 
cases, the necessity for its exercise. 

It should be clearly understood 
that the punishments of solitude, 
and privation of diet, have in this 
country, under medical authority, 
their limits, snd that we do not ad- 
mit the use of such punishments as 
the shower bath, collars, &e. 

In the course of discussion, Dr. 
Mouat, who was for many years 
the Inspector-General of Prisons in 
Bengal, pointed out that he had 
found, in several instances, the re- 
tention of the power of inflicting 
corporal punishment had been the 
means of preventing murder. 

General Pilsbury, of the United 
States, the able and humane Gover- 
nor of Albany Prison, whose ex- 
perience of fifty years and his own 
estimable qualities give to his opi- 
nion considerable weight, made a 
statement to the same effect ; and, 
had time permitted, these opinions 
would have been abundantly con- 
firmed by the magistrates and 
governors of gaols present at the 
meeting. 

Very much misapprehension also 
prevailed with regard to ‘ penal 
labour.’ It seemed to be the im- 
pression that it was confined by 
statute to the crank, shot drill, and 
the treadwheel. This is not the 
case; it is optional with the magis- 
tracy to adopt these forms of labour, 
or others (some of which are indi- 
cated in the statute 19th cl. 28 and 
29 Vic. cap. 126) calculated to secure 
hard bodily labour. Mr. Hibbert, 
M.P. for Oldham, and Secret: wry of 
the Local Government Board, made 
this explanation to the Congress, 
and as Chairman of the Visiting 
Justices at Salford Borough Gaol 
showed that, although the tread- 
wheel was used at the commence- 
ment of sentences of hard labour, 
the industrial profits of the gaol 
exceeded those of any other county 
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or borough gaol in the United 
Kingdom. 

The fact being, that in Salford 
Gaol and in several others, ‘ penal 
labour’ has been placed in its proper 
order, leading by good conduct to 
‘ industrial labour,’ which is thereby 
associated in the mind of the crimi- 
nal with privilege, a very important 

ortion of his training, when it is 
considered how necessary it is that 
he should learn to like work. Mem- 
bers of the Congress were justified 
in deprecating the practice pursued 
in many of the gaols which they 
had visited, in restricting the work 
to ‘ penal labour,’ such as the tread- 
wheel, shot drill, &e. Nothing 
could be more detrimental to 
amendment, or be more fatal to the 
promotion of habits of true industry, 
than such an absence of system and 
motive power to improvement. 
jut we cannot accept such a 
procedure as an approved type of 
prison treatment in this country. 

In inviting the attention of the 
magistracy to the Prisons Act 1865, 
the Home Secretary pointed out 
how industry and good behaviour 
could be stimulated under good and 
systematic arrangements— showing 
that progressive classification, even 
seven years since, was expected to 
be the result of a course which he 
was enabled to suggest, but had 
not power to direct. We can, how- 
ever, fortunately point to several 
gaols in which the intention of the 
Government has been carried out. 

In turning to the convict esta- 
blishments, which, from being under 
the sole control of the Government, 
may be considered as directly re- 
presenting its views upon prison 
discipline, we find the system based 
upon progressive classification, with 
thestrongest motive powertoamend, 
existing in its different stages. 

It will be seen, from what has been 
stated, that the practices in some 
gaols which have been complained 
of by members of the Congress 
cannot be recognised as the prison 
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system of the country, but as the 
result of the great power given to 
gaol authorities under the Prisons 
Act 1865. We must accept this 
as a blot in our procedure, and 
trust that, either by an early amend- 
ment of the statute,or by other very 
obvious means, both uniformity of 
treatment and progressive classifi- 
cation will very soon be made im- 
perative. 

But, in pleading guilty to this 
blot, which, it is to be hoped, will 
soon be removed, we have reason, 
as a nation, to be proud of the com- 
prehensive manner in which we deal 
with our criminal classes as a whole; 
and it is submitted that a due con- 
sideration of our principles of pro- 
cedure will show that the whole 
course is tempered with humanity, 
whilst due protection to the com- 
munity is at the same time afforded. 

The late Count Cavour, in a 
minute on the Irish convict system, 
recorded ‘ that, in his opinion, it was 
the only efficacious means of dis- 
conntenancing vice and crime, by 
encouraging, through means purely 
philanthropic, the reform of the 
criminal without, however, holding 
from him his punishment.’ 

The treatment of our criminals 
in this country, if carefully con- 
sidered as a whole, is now entitled 
to equal approval. - 

We administer punishment as 
being exemplary, and, if placed in 
its proper order, as being both de- 
terrent and reformatory to the 
criminal himself. 

We offer, in our progressive 
classification, the strongest induce- 
ment to amend, and in the process 
we use such motive powers as will 
best secure that end. 

We do not enfeeble or crush the 
will of the criminal by lengthened 
isolation, but endeavour so to mould, 
and then to co-operate with it, as 
to utilise it in a new and a better 
form for the great battle of life 
which must be fought on liberation. 
As it is of little use to train him 
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for honest employment if it is 
closed against him, we prepare him 
for release, and by our Prisoners 
Aid Societies, now numbering 
thirty-six, we further his obtain- 
ing employment. 

Reports were read to the Con- 
gress by Mr. Murray Browne, the 
Honorary Secretary to the Metro- 
politan Discharge 2d Prisoners Re- 
lief Committee, and by Mr. Ranken, 
the Honorary Secretary of the 
Discharged Prisoners Aid Society 
at Charing Cross, which deals spe- 
cially with those who have been in 
the convict establishments. 

Nothing could be more satisfac- 
tory than the results shown by these 
gentlemen, and it may be stated 
that, in addition to the aids already 
mentioned, there are three female 
refuges in connection with the 
English convict establishments, 
which very materially assist in 
placing the deserving in employ- 
ment, and Mrs. Mer edith’ s Prisoners 
Aid Society. 

The Act 25 and 26 Vic. c. 44 
not only sanctions the giving aid 
to discharged prisoners, but renders 
the formation of societies for the 
purpose comparatively easy. 

By the legislation of recent years 
we have at last realised the neces- 
sity of stamping out habitual crime 
as a pestilence, and so, under the 
Habitual Criminals Act of 1869, 
and the Prevention of Crime Act 
of 1871, the criminal now finds, on 
his liberation, that the facilities 
which formerly prevailed for the 
commission of crime no longer 
exist; he is now convinced that he 
cannot pursue crime with impunity, 
and that, if he still persists in fol- 
lowing it, the vocation will be one 
of the utmost hazard. The State 
is thus following up its prison 
training by protecting the criminal 
against himself, and lessening his 
temptations by legislation so far as 
is practicable. 
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Registration of criminals, photo- 
graphy, and police supervision have 
conduced to this end; and those 
only can fully realise the advan. 
tages which have accrued there. 
from who had opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with the im. 
munity of the criminal classes 
which until lately existed. 

The public are in very general 
accord that Mr. Bruce, the present 
Home Secretary, has given us good 
measures in the statutes which 
have been named, but not many 
are in a position to feel their full 
value, and know from how much 
we have been saved by such timely 
legislation. 

‘ Police superv ision’ has not been, 
as was ant icipated by some persons 
a few years since, abused ; it is used, 
and in the real interests ‘of the eri- 
minal as well as of the public. 

Concurrently with other infor- 
mation of great value given to the 
Congress by the eminent men who 
were present, we learnt with satis- 
faction that Germany had intro- 
duced a new Penal Code which had 
taken effect from January 1, 1872,! 
and in it we find that, analogous to 
the system of ticket-of-leave, the 
Penal Code admits of a provisional 
liberation of the convict on the pre- 
sumption that he is a fit person to 
return to society—that prisoners 
sentenced to longer terms of im- 
prisonment may be provisionally 
set at liberty, if they have con- 
ducted themselves well during three- 
fourths of the term of imprison- 
ment, not being less than one year. 
We also learn the pains taken by 
the Government to secure a careful 
and considerate supervision by the 
police, for the instructions declare 
‘the necessity which exists for a 
careful discrimination of the dif- 
ferent classes of criminals, and men- 
tion that from misguided supervision 
reformation becomes frequently im- 
panee: The Minister exhorts the 
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olice ‘ to direct all their powers to 

the fulfilment of his desire, that 
they may not, by untimely and in- 
considerate exercise of supervision, 
throw any impediments in the way 
of released prisoners striving to 
secure an honest livelichood.’ 

It must be extremely gratifying 
to thos¢ who have long advocated a 
well-regulated ‘ police supervision,’ 
to find Germany proceeding on the 
lines which, first laid down in Ire- 
land, have since been followed with 
such advantage in Great Britain. 

There was much interesting in- 
formation on the Belgian system of 
prison discipline given to the Con- 
gress by M. Stevens, the Inspector 
of Prisons in Belgium, and there 
can be little doubt that, considered 
merely as a system of discipline 
within the prison, it has several re- 
commendations. 

Many experienced persons have 
seen these prisons, and most highly 
commend their appearance and 
order ; but it will be observed, by 
what has been stated, that in our 
treatment of criminals we aim at a 
more comprehensive scheme than 
their mere prison discipline, and 
that in furtherance of this end we 
desire not only to give them correc- 
tive discipline, and to keep them 
orderly and cleanly, but, so far as 
may be possible, to make their 
treatment and tests of improvement 
of a natural description. 

We endeavour to smooth their 
passage to an honest life by induc- 
ing persons to offer them employ- 
ment, and we try to make them fit 
for it. : 

Artificial treatment would in this 
country entirely fail to attain this 
end; it is undeniable that under it 
prison offences might be diminished, 
and the responsibilities of manage- 
ment would assuredly be lessened, 
but this is only one element in the 
consideration of a grave social 
question, which we have been called 
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upon to solve under very consider- 
able difficulties. 

There were many interesting and 
most instructive papers read to the 
Congress on the discipline and in- 
dustries of prisons, and reformatory 
and industrial schools, which have 
just been published in the volume 
of Transactions.? 

It is certain that we are now 
proceeding on principles which have 
satisfactorily stood the test of in- 
formation collected in a manner 
not possible in any country which 
does not register and supervise its 
criminals, and placo them under 
disabilities. It is obviously worse 
than useless to compare and draw 
conclusions from statistics collected 
from different data, for they would 
entirely mislead the public; and 
this point is especially worthy of 
the consideration of the Interna- 
tional Statistical Committee ap- 
pointed to meet in Brussels during 
next September. 

Under the strongest and most 


reliable test which has yet been ap- 
plied in any country in order to 


obtain information of liberated 
criminals, we find that, notwith- 
standing the increase of our popula- 
tion, and the improved machinery 
for the detection of offenders, serious 
crime has very materially decreased ; 
we shall be, therefore, wise in pro- 
ceeding according to the principles 
which have been laid down by the 
Government, and have been ap- 
proved by the highest and most 
experienced authorities upon this 
subject. 

At the same time, in developing 
these principles, there will be from 
time to time many improvements to 
make, the value of which can only 
be shown by experience. Although 
approving the general plan of our 
procedure, it cannot by any means 
be asserted that our labour in 
prisons is not capable of improve- 
ment, or that our education in these 
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establishments is given in the best 
and most intelligible form. 
Progressive classification 
still to be improved 
tended, and must be made 
perative upon all gaol authorities. 
Repeated re-convictions with short 
sentences must no longer be practi- 
cable. The children of habitual cri- 
minals must be systematically taken 
from their parents under cl. 14 of the 
Prevention of Crime Act, and placed 
in industrial schools. Public pro- 
secutors must be appemnen. When 
these and some other matters have 


has 
ex- 
im- 


aud 


been attended to, the framework of 


principles laid down by legislation 
and authority will have been to 
some extent satisfactorily filled up. 
The resolutions adopted by the 
Congress were in brief these: 
The establishment of a prog 
sive classification of prisoners in all 
gaol that hope should be con- 
stantly sustained in the 
prisone rs by a system of rewards 
for good conduet and industry- 
whether in the shape of a diminu- 
tion of sentence, a participation in 


rCSs- 


earnings, 
restraint, or an enlargem 
vilege. 

That all disciplinary punishments 
that inflict unnecessary pain or 
humiliation should be abolished; 
and the penalties should, so far as 
possible, be the diminution of ordi- 
nary the fo 
some privilege, or of a part 
the progress made towards lh- 
beration. Moral forces and mo- 
tives should, in fact, be relied on, 
so far as is consistent with the due 
maintenance of discipline, and phy- 
sical force should be employed only 
in the last necessity. ‘The true 
principle is to place the prisoner 
who must be taught that he has 
sinned against society, and owes 
reparation—in a position of stern 
adversity, from which he must work 
his own way out by his own exer- 


nt of pri- 


comforts, feiture 


minds of 


a gradual withdrawal of 


of 
ot 
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tions. To impel a prisoner to this 
self-exertion should be the aim of a 
system of prison discipline which can 
be truly reformatory unless it 
ls in gaining the will of the 
convict. 

That if a sound system of prison 
discipline be desirable, it is no less 
expedient that the prisoner, on his 
discharge, should be systematically 
aided to obtain employment, and to 
return permanently to the ranks of 
honest productive industry, 
Kor this purpose “a more compre- 
hensive system than has yet been 
to bear seems to be desira- 


Hey or 
SUCCCE 


and 


brought 

ble. 
Attention is in the 

the importance of pre- 


such as industrial 


also called 
Report to 
ventive 

‘hook; 


agencies, 


lt has been the object of the 
writer of this paper to endeavour, 
far would permit, to 
correct the misapprehension upon 
certain points which prevailed in 
the minds of many members of the 
International Prison Congress;* and 
to show by extracts from the ad- 
dress of the President, and by other 
statements referring to the subject, 
that the prison system of this coun- 
try, as approved by the State, is, 
far as its legal authority at cious 
extends, in accord with the resolu- 
tions of the Executive Committee 
of the International Prison Con- 
gress. But, at the same time, in 
consequence of the want of power 
of the central authority to direct 
uniformity of treatment in local 
gaols, the principles approved and 
acted on in the establishments under 
the control of the Government are 
in some of the county and borough 
gaols in different stages of develop- 
ment, whilst in others, unfavourably 
commented on by members of the 
Congress, their development has, 
unfortunately, not even yet been 
attempted. 


SO as 


spi we 


sO 


* These points are to be brought under the consideration of the Prison Congress at 


Baltimore, U.S., on January 21, 
the year at the rooms of the Social Science 


1873, and also before a meeting to be convened early in 
Association in London. 
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DULWICH 


HE ancient and pic turesque 

foundation of God’s Gift in 
Dulwich is about to undergo one of 
those inevitable transformations, 
which, however well adapted to the 
changed requirements of our times, 
can scarcely be regarded without a 
faint regret. The publication of a 
new scheme by the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners for the reorganisa- 
tion and future administration of 
this great charity seems to furnish 
a fitting occasion for recalling at- 
tention to Edward Alleyn’s original 
designs, to the manner in which 
they have been practically realised, 
and to the nature of those larger 
and more ambitious objects to which 
it is now proposed to apply his be- 
nevolent gift. 

The period of Edward Alleyn’s 
life covers the golden age of. our 
national drama. Born in 1566, his 
ere ‘luded much of the life of 


Spenser, Sidney, Dekker, Webster, 


i 


and Massinger, and nearly the whole 


of that of Shakespeare, Marlowe, 
Bacon, and Jonson. Coveting no 
name in literature, he yet appears to 
have been on terms of honourable 
ee. with some of the greatest 
writers of his day, and to have 
done alien to redeem the profession 
of player from the traditional 
discredit which still clung to it, 
even though the performances of 
bear-wards, minstrels, and players 
of vain interludes were being fast’ 

historic drama, and 
by a noble literature. Except Shake- 
speare, Alleyn is the only contem- 
porary actor who is known to have 
made a fortune by the theatre ; 
and the rapidity with which he 
added field to field, and sought after 
new investments, is a striking proof 
of the favour with which the Eng- 
lish public weleomed the develop- 
ment of their national drama, and 
rewarded its professors. Besides 
setting up almshouses and minor 
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charities elsewhere, he contrived to 
purchase, ata cost of nearly 9,000l., 
the manor of Dulwich and adjac ent 
properties, and on it to establish as 
his most enduring monument his 
College of God’s Gift. He had been 
much impressed with a visit he paid 
to the foundation of Thomas Sutton 
at the Charter-house, and desired to 
emulate his deeds. With how much 
care and affection he set about this 
task, and framed the statutes for the 
future administration of the College; 
how thankfully he welcomed the 
Lord Chancellor Bacon, Mr. Inigo 
Jones, and many other notables to 
the religious services and banquet 
with which he distinguished the 
great day of his life, that of the 
opening of the new College in Sep- 
tember 1619; how calmly he and 
his wife betook themselves for the 
remnant of their days to the shelter 
of the new home they had thus 
created for others; occasionally re- 
creating themselves, in memory of 
old times, with the performance of a 
play by the boys of the school ; how 
they subjected themselves to the 
same rules and lived the same life 
as the 1 recipients of their bounty, 
may all be read in the curious nar- 
rative which the zeal of Mr. Collier 
and of the Shakespeare Society has 
pieced together from the fragment- 
ary documents preserved at Dul- 
wich. ‘I like well,’ said the Lord 
Keeper Verulam, ‘that Allen playeth 
the last act of his life so well.’ 
Yetto Bacon’s foresightand states- 
manship the disposition of his pro- 
perty made by the player, did not 
seem to be entirely wise. It was 
natural that Alleyn i in the evening of 
his days should picture to himself a 
retreat which should be a safe har- 
bour from the cares of life, where, 
to the end of time, six poor men 
and six poor women, under the 
supervision of a master, warden,and 
four fellows, and with the help of a 
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skilful organist, should always wor- 
ship God together, and 


Husband out life’s taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose. 


On this the eleemosynary part of 
his foundation, he evidently be- 
stowed more thought than upon 
the provision for the education of 
twelve boys in good literature, 
whom, nevertheless, he desired to 
be added to the little community. 
To Bacon, who was officially cogni- 
sant of the proceedings for legal- 
ising the appropriation of the estate 
to this purpose, it seemed that it 
would be well to devote more to 
education and less to charity. There 
was, he said, great want of lecture- 
ships in Oxford and Cambridge, 
foundations of singular honour and 
usefulness, ‘whereas hospitals a- 
bound, and beggars abound never a 
whit less.’ 

Bacon’s efforts to procure a more 
favourable apportionment of the 
estate to educational objects were 
overruled, but have been abun- 
dantly justified by the subsequent 
history of the foundation. Expe- 
rience has shown that a quasi- 
monastic community of old people, 
separated from their own friends 
and relatives, bound, it is true, by 
no vows, but subjected to religious 
and other restraints which are alien 
to the habits of their life, is one of 
the least happy and restful of so- 
cieties; and that the creation of 
artificial substitutes of this kind for 
true homes is one of the most 
wasteful and ineffective of all forms 
of benevolence. Moreover, as the 
legal estate was vested in the 
master, warden, and fellows, it has 
happened, as years went on and 
the property increased, that the full 
advantage of the increase has been 
shared by these functionaries, while 
the comforts of the almsmen were 
not augmented, and the twelve poor 
boys, in wretched isolation from all 
the influences by which the life of 
a good school is sustained, were for 
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many generations compelled to be 
content with a charity-school educa- 
tion of the most meagre quality. 

That Alleyn’s work was one of 
true and wise beneficence does not, 
however, appear at the time to 
have been doubted by anyone but 
Bacon. From grateful dramatists 
like Heywood, from noblemen like 
the Earl of Arundel, even from a 
clergyman like Stephen Gosson, 
whose Pleasant Invective against 
Players, Jesters, and such like Cater- 
pillars of a had 
been published shortly before, there 
came a cordial recognition of the 
player’s goodness, or offers of aid 
and co-operation. 

On the other hand, Alleyn, of 
course, could not escape calumny. 
There were those who described him 
as having been frightened by an ap- 
parition of the Devil, while playing 
Marlowe’s Faustus, and so driven 
by remorse for his share in a de- 
moralising pursuit into acts of re- 
stitution and atonement. Others, 
such as the anonymous author of 
the Return to Parnassus, ascribed 
his doings to vulgar ostentation— 


Commonwealth, 


England affords these glorious vagabonds, 

That carried erst their fardels on their 
backs, 

Coursers to ride on through the 
streets, 

Sweeping it in their glowing satin suits, 

And pages to attend their masterships ; 

With mouthing words that better wits have 
framed, 

They purchase lands, and new esquires are 
named, 


gazing 


Even Fuller, though finding a place 


half a century later for old Alleyn 
among his Worthies of England, 
could not refrain from a quiet sar- 
casm as to the tainted source from 
which the wealth had been de- 
rived. ‘ He got a very great estate, 
and in his old age, following Christ’s 
counsel (on what forcible notice 
it belongs not me to enquire), he 
made friends of the unrighteous 
mammon, building therewith a fair 
college at Dulwich, in Kent, for the 
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relief of poor people. Some, I con- 
fess, count it built on a foundered 
foundation, seeing, in a spiritual 
sense, none is good and lawful 
money save what is honestly and 
industriously gotten. But, per- 
chance, such who condemn Master 
Alleyn herein have as bad shillings 
in the bottom of theie own bags if 
search were made therein.’ Alleyn 
had anticipated this kind of cen- 
sure when, in a manly letter to Sir 
Francis Calton, he had once said, 
‘And when you tell me of my poor 
eriginal, and of my quality as a 
player, what is that? If I am 
richer than my auncestres, I hope 
i may be able to do more good with 
my riches than ever yout aunces- 
tres did with theirs. That 1 was a 
player I cannot deny, and 1 am 
sure [ will not. My means of living 
were honest, and with the poor 
abylities wherewith God blessed 
me I was able to do something 
for myself, my relatives, and my 
friends. Therefore am 1 not 
ashamed.’ 

That Alleyn’s benevolent visions 
have been very imperfectly realised 
will sarprise no one who has studied 
with any care the history of chari- 
table foundations in England. He 
made no provision for the applica- 
tion the increased revenue to 
new objects of usefulness, and none 
for its adaptation to the changed 
wants and circumstances of after 
generations. Accordingly, while 
the letter of his instructions was, 
atter a sort, observed, their spirit 
has long since evaporated. Until 
within the last twenty years, Dul- 
wich was chiefly remarkable as a 
picturesque and rural oasis in the 
midst of a large southern suburb, 
otherwise given over to enterprising 
builders. ” By later bequests of Sir 
Francis Bourg: ‘ois and Marguerite 
Desenfans, the College had also be- 
come possessed of a small collection 
of pictures containing a few master- 
pieces, which often attract ed lovers 
of art to visit the place. But for 
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of 
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College. lil 
the rest, Alleyn’s hospital was a 
mere nest of sinecurists, in close 
connection with a joy less alms. 
house and a feeble and inefficient 
charity school. 

The Act of Parliament passed in 
1857 for remodelling the entire 
foundation was a somewhat sweep- 
ing and revolutionary measure, and 
has effected considerable results. 
It provided that the eleemosynary 
branch of the charity should be en- 
titled to one-fourth of the nett in- 
come, and that the residue should 
be devoted to education. It consti- 
tuted an entirely new governing 
body, composed for the most part 
of nominees of the Court of Chan- 
cery. To this body was entrusted 
the power to develop the financial 
resources of the estate, and to raise 
money suflicient for the erection of 
new and splendid school buildings. 
There was to be an upper and a 
lower school, mainly designed for 
day pupils, but providing also for 
the clothing and maintenance of 
twenty-four foundation scholars, to 
be selected preferentially from the 
inhabitants of the four London p:- 
rishes—St. B itolph, Bishopsgate ; 
St. Luke’s; St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark; and St. Giles’s, Camber- 
well--named by Alleyn in his will. 
Ample provision was also made 
both for exhibitions tenable in the 
school itself, and for scholarships 
enabling scholars of merit to pro- 
ceed from it to the University. 

Before these arrangements had 
been completed, the Schools In- 
quiry Commission of 1865 investi- 
gated the charity, and made it the 
subject of a special report. Mr. 
Fearon visited the two schools, while 
they were yet carried on in the old 
premises, and reported that there 
were in all 220 scholars, of whom 
130 were in the upper school. The 
educational system prescribed by 
the scheme was then undeveloped ; 
but since the opening of the new 
and magnificent premises, the num- 
ber has nearly trebled; and the 
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school has rapidly advanced in 
reputation and usefulness. It 
might well appear that a legislative 
settlement so recent ought to re- 
main for a generation or two, at 
least, undisturbed ; and the Schools 
Inquiry Commissioners, in their 
report, approached the subject with 
manifest hesitation, and were 
diffident in recommending farther 
changes. Nevertheless they pointed 
outsome defects in the constitution 
of the school, explained that the 
area of its action might still be 
beneficially widened, and hinted 
that so rich an educational charity 
onght to do something for the in- 
struction of girls as well as boys. 
They added that in any general re- 
construction of endowed schools, in 
the lieht of the experience which 
they had collected, Dulwich could 
not be omitted without some in- 
justice to other institutions,and some 
sacrifice of the educational interests 
of the community. Accordingly, 

when the Endowed Schools Act of 
1859 was passed, and seven great 
public schools were omitted from 
the jurisdiction of the new Com- 
mission, on the ground that they 


had recently been the subjects of 


epeoial leg 


emption made in 
Dulwich, which is therefore clearly 
within the purview of the Act. 

In these circumstances, it appears 
that Endowed Schools Uom- 
missioners have excogitated a 
scheme for the future management 
of the institution, and have recently 
published it. They found the Col- 
with sumptuous buildings, 
erected at a cost of 60,000/., and with 


islation, no such ex- 


was 


the 


lege 


an almost erinownsbered revenue of 


18,000/. a year. They were bound 
to look with fresh eyes the 
capabilities of so rich a foundation, 
and to co-ordinate it and its work 
with other institutions, which, 
ander the Act of Parliament, weie 
being subjected to revision and 
reform. 

Weconceive that there were three 


on 


favour of 
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leading objects which the framers 
of any scheme designed to disturb 
the settlement of 1857 should have 
Kept in view: (1) The maiate- 
nance and development in the 
fullest ellicieney of the great school 
at Dulwich; (2) The extension of 
the area of the charity to limits co- 
extensive with the vastly increase 

resources of the foundation, and 
especially to the London parishes 
named by the founder; and (3) the 
application of substantial 
portion of the educational advan- 
tages of the charity to girls. It 


some 


-may be usefal to enquire how far 


each of these purposes is served by 
the provisions of the recently pub- 
lished scheme. 

With regard to the eleemosynary 
foundation, the pro- 
posed settlement much 
farther in the direction of Bacon’s 
advice than any previous arrange- 
ment. Whereas the Act of 1857 
assigned one-fourth of the nett in- 
come to the Hospital, the present 
scheme charges the estate, once for 
all, with the annual sum of 1,500/., 
less than a tithe of the whole reve- 
nue; and further provides that it 
shall be in the power of the gover- 
nors, with the consent of the vestry 
of any one of the beneficiary 
parishes, to apply a portion of this 
sum to the establishment of ex!ili- 
tions tenable by the children of the 
hose 
signed to encourage 


} re 
branch ol the 


. ’ 
proceeas 


public elementary schools of t 
parishes, and d: 
their advancemeut in education. 

A more important part of the 


scheme provides for the future 
maintenance and organisation of 
the hool at Dulwich, so 
recently erected, and splendidly 
equipped with educational app'i- 
ances. It is proposed that this 
school shall consist of three depart- 
ments—a junior for boys under 13 
years of age, and two branches of the 
upper school, the modern and the 
classical departments respectively. 
The arrangements contemplate 
about 250 scholars in each. The 


great si 
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fees and course of instruction are 
those proper to a first-grade school. 
The annual sum of 1,800/. is per- 
manently set apart for the maiaten- 
ance of the establishment. It is 
further proviled, that the head 
master of the College shall have the 
supervision vf the junior department 
and of one only of the two upper 
departments ; the other high master 
having a co-ordinate and indepen- 
dent authority in his own depart- 
ment. 

In order to judge of the wisdom 
of these provisions, it is well to 
recollect that Dulwich is the only 
public institution in the South of 
London capable of taking rank as 
a school of the first grade, and of 
supplying to the enormous popula- 
tion of that district a liberal educa- 
tion, adapted, like that of Harrow, 
Clifton, or Cheltenham, to prepare 
pupils for the Universities or for 
tie higher professions. It is of the 
greatest importance that the ideal 
of iustruction presented in an insti- 
tution which will, in the main, be 
iled with the sons of the professional 
men and prosperous merchants of 
London, should be noble and well 
sustained. And to this end, it is 
essential that masters of the highest 
repute should be attracted, and in- 
duced to remain in their posts. In 
most schools of the first grade, 
boarders are admitted ; and the 
profits on boarding make up a sub- 
stantial part of the masters’ salaries. 
But since Dulwich is to be a day 
school solely, this source of reve- 
nue is absent, and nothing buta 
high and liberal scale of payment 
will, in the long run, enable the 
school to retain the services of the 
abiest men. We do not say that 
tle sam of 1,800/. from enduwment, 
in addition to a considerable reve- 
nuc from fees, is at present iu- 
sufficient to do this. But the mere 
maintenance of so large a fabric, 
aud the payment of rates and taxes, 
will absuib more than half of 
this sum; and in the prospect of a 
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change in the value ‘of. money,’ we 
greatly doubt whether -such a. per- 
manent charge will suffice fur the 
future preservation of the s¢hool iu 
the hignest efficiency, and for a 
liberal system of: exhibitions aud 
rewards. 

Tue proposed division of labour 
between the two head masters ap- 
pears to be open io still graver 
objection. All the experience and 
testimony collected by the Schools 
Inquiry Commissioners concurred 
in showing the importauce of unity 
and concentration in the work of 
a school. That the head master 
should be eatrusted with ample 
p wers of administration, that he 
should be supreme over the disci- 
ptine, and empowered to choose and 
to dismiss his assistants, in short 
that the integrity and collective life 
of a great school can only be sus- 
tained by placing the who!e under 
one ruler, who shall :econoiise all 
its resources, and make its parts fit 
each other, are conclusions set forth 
with much emphasis throughout 
the report. Eton and Harrow, 
Rugby, Marlborough, and Clifton, 
are as large as Dulwich; but no 
one who knows those institutions 
can fail to see how great is the ad- 
vantage derived from the supre- 
macy of the single head. The rea- 
sons for the novel and apparently 
hazardous experiment proposed in 
Dulwich are .not set forth in the 
Commissioners’ scheme, but are 
presumably based on the magnitude 
of the the necessity of 
giving full scope for ithe: develop- 
meut of a modern department— so 
often placed by head masters in a 
position of inferiority—and the con- 
sideration that a large day-school, 
exists for instruction mainly, aud 
is therefore less in need of special 


school, 


contrivances to secure its organic 
unity and social life than a toun- 
dation chiefly designed to furnish a 


home for boarders, .1t. may> well 


be doubted, however, whether any 
such considerations. ought tw: owt- 
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weigh thut of the grave practical 
inconvenience and risk attendant 
on a divided government. 

As to the diffusion of the benefits 
of the charity over a wider area, 
the scheme is unquestionably drawn 
in a courageous and liberal spirit. 
It provides that a second school, to 
be called Alleyn’s Middle School, 
shall be erected in the neighbour- 
hood, and adapted for the reception 
of 3co boys and 300 girls. The 
course of instruction seems to cor- 
respond nearly to that known as 
the Second Grade, and the fees are 
to be fixed somewhere within the 
limits of 6/. and 12l.a year. A capi- 
tal sum of 20,000/. is provided for 
the erection of such schools, and 
besides this each of the four Lon- 
don parishes already named is to 
be provided, at a cost not exceeding 
10,000/., with large schools for 300 
boys and 200 girls. These are to 
take rank as schools of the third 
grade, but distinctly above the 
elementary schools aided by the 
State, and to give ordinary English 
teaching, with the elements of Latin 
or French, and of science, adapted 
to scholars who are not likely to 
remain under instruction later than 
their fifteenth year. In all these 
schools provision is made for scho- 
larships and other encouragements 
to merit. And the total number of 
scholars who will thus be supplied 
with the means of secondary in- 
struction on different parts of Al- 
leyn’s foundation will thus be con- 
siderably above 3,000, viz.: in a 
school of the first grade, 700 or 800 
boys; in that of the second, 300 


boys and 300 girls; and in those of 


the third grade, 1 
girls. 

The enumeration of these figures 
suffices to invite attention to an- 
other feature of the scheme, for 
which, without explanation, it is 
difficult to account. The Endowed 
Schools Act expressly enjoins the 
Commissioners, in framing schemes 
for the’ reorganisation of endow- 


200 boys and 800 
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ments, to extend their benefits as 
far as possible to girls. The draft 


just issued fulfils this injunction so 


far as the lower secondary instruc- 
tion is concerned ; but it Jeaves the 
sisters of the boys in the Grammar 
School, and all girls who desire to 
receive a complete education of the 
highest class, without any aid from 
Alleyn’s funds. It can hardly be 
urged that there is no need for 
such a provision. All experience 
in relation to boys’ schools proves, 
that unless the higher education is 
well cared for, the lower suffers. It 
is the great foundation, manned by 
the most accomplished members of 
the teacher’s profession, which ulti- 
mately determines the character of 
the lower schools, sets up the true 
standard for their imitation, stimu- 
lates their most promising scholar: 8, 
and, above all, gives, from time to 
time, a supply of good teachers. 
And the great defects so often com- 
plained of in the education of 
women —its pretentiousness and 
ona the absence from it of 

real intellectual and scientific disci- 
anne only be corrected by the 
existence of a few places of educa- 
tion to which the best teachers 
shall be attracted, and in which the 
fullest and wisest course of training 
that can be devised shall become 
accessible to girls, and made to tell 
directly upon an improved supply of 
qualified governesses. It is very 
hopeless to attempt any substantial 
improvement in the aims or methods 
of feminine instruction by working 
only at the lower class of schools, 
and leaving the provision for 
women’s education inc omplete in 
its higher departments. In Lon- 
don there must be many girls 
and young women who, either be- 
cause they hope to take an honour- 
able rank as teachers, or because 
they simply aim at a complete and 
liberal education for its own sake, 
would thankfully welcome the esta- 
blishment of a collegiate school of 
the same character, mutatis mutan- 
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dis, as the great institution at Dul- 
wich. For them the system of 
lectures and detached classes which 
is now being so carefully developed 
in different parts of London is 
wholly insufficient. Young men are 
not asked or expected to finish their 
education in this haphazard, piece- 
meal way. Nothing short of a High 
School, placed under the superin- 
tendence of a public and responsible 
body, equipped with teachers of 
proved qualifications, and supplied 
with a reasonable number of scho- 
larships and other encouragements 
to successful study, will meet the 
requirements of the case. And 


College. 5 


some part of the great revennes of 
Dulwich would, as it appears to 
us, have been usefully expended 
in supplying this great want, and 
in setting up a noble ideal of cul- 
ture and finished education for the 
boys and girls of the metropolis. It 
is not too late, we trust, to reconsider 
this part of a scheme which, in 
its main features, and especially in 
its broad and generous provision 
for extending the public utility of 
Alleyn’s munificent foundation, well 
deserves to be regarded as a piece 
of constructive legislation of an un- 
ambitious but entirely practical and 
serviceable type. 


FP. 
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HEREDITARY IMPROVEMENT. 


By Francis Gatton. 


T is freely allowed by most an- 

thorities on heredity, that men 
are just as subject to its laws, both 
in body and mind, as are any other 
avimals, but it is almost univer- 
sally doubted, if not denied, that 
an establishment of this fact could 
ever be of large practical benetit to 
humanity. It is objected that, phi- 
losophise as you will, men and 
women will continue to marry as 
they have hitherto done, according 
to their personal likings; that any 
prospect of improving the race of 
man is absurd and chimerical, and 
that though enquiries into the laws 
of human heredity may be pursued 
for the satisfaction of a curions dis- 
position, they can be of no real 
importance. In opposition to these 
objections, I maintain, in the pre- 
sent essay, that it is feasible to 
improve the race of man by a system 
which shall be perfectly in accord- 
ance with the moral sense of the 
present time. IJ shall first describe 
the condition, such as I believe it 
to be, of the existing race of man, 
and will afterwards propose a 
scheme for its improvement whose 
seeds would be planted almost 
without knowing it, and would 
slow!y but steadily grow, until it 
had ‘transformed the nation. If 
the ordinary doctrines of heredity 
in a broad sense be trne, the scheme 
in question must, as it appears to 
me, begin to show vigorous life so 
soon as the mass of educated men 
shall have learnt to appreciate their 
truth. But if the doctrines be 
false, then all I build upon them is 
of course fallacious. 

The bodily and mental condition 
of every man are, in part, the result 
of his own voluntary and bygone 
acts; but experience teaches us that 
they are also shaped by two other 
agencies, for neither of which he is 
responsible ; the one, the constitu- 


tional peculiarities transmitted to 
him by inheritance, and the other, 
the various circumstances to which 
he has been perforce subjected, es- 
pecially in early life. Now, in this 
essay I do not propose to allude to 
ordinary education, family and na- 
tional tradition, and other similar 
moral agencies of high importance. 
I leave them for the present, to one 
side; the residue with which aloue 
1 am about to deal, may be con- 
cisely and sufficiently expressed by 
the words ‘ race’ and ‘ nurture.’ It 
is to the consideration of the first 
of these that the following pages 
are chiefly devoted ; but not entirely 
0, for I acknowledge that we can- 
not wholly disentangle their several 
effects. An improvement in the 
nurture of a race will eradicate 
inherited disease ; consequently, it 
is beyond dispute that if our 
future population were reared 
under more favourable conditions 
than at present, both their health 
and that of their descendants would 
be greatly improved. There is no- 
thing in what I am about to say 
that shall underrate the sterling 
value of nurture, including all kinds 
of sanitary improvements; nay, | 
wish to claim them as powerful 
auxiliaries to my cause; neverthe- 
less, I look wpen race as far more 
important than nurture. Race bas 
a double effect, it creates better and 
more intelligent individuals, aud 
these become more competent than 
their predecessors to make laws and 
customs, whose effects shall favour- 
ably react on their own health and 
on the nurture of their children. 
The merits and demerits of different 
races is strongly marked in colonies, 
where men begin a new life, to a 
great degree detached from the in- 
fluences under which they had been 
reared. Now we may watch a 
band of Englishmen, subjected to 
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no regular authority, but attracted 
to some new gold-digging, and we 
shall see that law and order will be 
gradually evolved, and that the 
community will purify itself and 
become respectable, and this is true 
of hardly any other race of men. 
Constitutional stamina, strength, 
intelligence, and moral qualities 
cling to a breed, say of dogs, not- 
withstanding many generations of 
careless nurture; while careful nur- 
ture, unaided by selection, ean do 
little more to an inferior breed than 
erndicate disease and make it good 
of its kind. Those who would as- 
sign more importance to nurture 
than I have done, must concede that 
the sanitary conditions under which 
the mass of the population will 
hereafter live, are never likely to be 
so favourable to health those 
which are now enjoyed by our 
wealthy classes. The latter may 
make many mistakes in matters of 
health; bat they have enormous 
residual advantages. ‘They can 
command good food, spacious rooms, 
and change of air, which is more 
than equivalent to what the future 


as 


achievements of sanitary science 
are likely to afford to the mass of 


the population. Yet how far are 
our wealthier classes from the se- 
cure possession of those. high phy- 
sical and mental qualities which are 
the birthright of a good race. 
Whoever has spent a winter at 
the health-resorts of the South of 
France, must have been appalled 
at witnessing the number of their 
fellow-countrymen who are afflicted 
with wretched constitutions, while 
that of the sickly children, narrow- 
chested men, and fragile, delicate 
women who remain at home, is 
utterly disproportionate to the 
sickly and 1isshapen contingent of 
the stock of any of our breeds of 
domestic animals. 

I need not speak in detail of the 
many ways in which the forms of 
civilisation, which have hitherto 
prevuiled, tend to spoil a race, be- 
cause they must, by this time, have 
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become familiar to all who are in- 
terested in heredity ; it is sufficient 
just to allude to two of the chief 
among those which are now in ac- 
tivity. The first is, the free power 
of bequeathing wealth, which inter- 
feres with the salutary action of 
natural selection, by preserving 
the wealthy, and by encouraging 
marriage on grounds quite inde- 
pendent of personal qualities; and 
the second is the centralising ten- 
dency of our civilisation, which at- 
tracts the abler men to towns, where 
the discouragement to marry is 
great, and where marriage is compa- 
ratively unproductiveof descendants 
who reach adulié life. In a paper 
just communicated to the Statis- 
tival Society, I have carefully 
analysed and discussed the census 
returns of 1,000 families of factory 
operatives in Coventry, and of the 
same number of agricultural labour- 
ers in the neighbouring small rural 
parishes of Warwickshire, and find 
that the former have little more 
than half as many adult grand- 
children as the latter. They have 
fewer offspring, and of those few a 
smaller proportion reach adult life, 
while the two classes marry with 
about equal frequency and at about 
the same ages. ‘The allurements 
and exigencies of a centralised civi- 
lisation are therefore seriously pre- 
judicial to the better class of the 
human stock, which is first attracted 
to the towns, and there destroyed ; 
and a system of selection is created 
whose action is exactly adverse to 
the good of a race. Again, the 
ordinary struggle for existence un- 
der the bad sunitary conditions of 
our towns, seems to me to spoil, and 
not to improve our breed. It selects 
those who are able to withstand zy- 
mutic diseases and impure and in- 
sufficient food, but such are not 
necessarily foremost in the qualities 
which make a nution great. On the 
contrary, itis the classes of a coarser 
organisation who seem to be, on the 
whole, most favoured under this 
principle of selection, and who sur- 
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vive to become the paremts of the 
next generation. Visitors to Ireland 
after the potato famine generally 
remarked that the Irish type of face 
seemed to have become more pro- 
gnathous, that is, more like the 
negro in the protrusion of the lower 
jaw; the interpretation of which 
was, that the men who survived the 
starvation and other deadly acci- 
dents of that horrible time, were more 
generally of a low and coarse organi- 
sation. So again, in every malari- 
ous country,the travelleris pained by 
the sight of the miserable individuals 
who inhabit it. These have the 
pre-eminent gift of being able to 
survive fever, and therefore, by the 
law of economy of structure, are apt 
to be deficient in every quality less 
useful to the exceptional cireum- 
stances of their life. The reports of 
the health of our factory towns dis- 
close a terrible proportion of bad 
constitutions and invalidism among 
the operatives, as shown by inter- 
mitting pulse, curved spine, narrow 
chests, and other measurable effects; 
and at the same time we learn from 
the census that our population is 
steadily becoming more urban. 
Twenty years ago the rural element 
preponderated ; ten years ago the 
urban became e »qual to it: and now 
the urban isin the majority. We 
have therefore much reason to be- 
stir ourselves to resist the serious 
deterioration which threatens our 
race. 

[ have hitherto addressed myself 
to the purely physical qualities of 
mankind, on the importance of 
which it would have been difficult 
to have sufficiently insisted a few 
years ago, when there was a pre- 
vailing feeling that the mind was 
everything and the body nothing. 
But a reaction has set in, and it 
has become pretty generally recog- 
nised that unless the body be in 
sound order, we are not likely to get 
much healthy work or instinct out 
of it. A powerful brain is an excellent 
thing, but it requires for its proper 
maintenance a good pair of lungs, a 
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vigorous heart, and especially a 
strong stomach, otherwise its out- 
come of thought is likely to be mor- 
bid. This being understood, I will 
proceed to the mental qualities of 
our race. 

I have written much in my work 
on Hereditary about the 
average intellect of modern civi- 
lised races being unequal to cope 
with the requirements of the mode 
of life which circumstances have 
latterly imposed upon them, and 
much more might be said on the 
same subject. The advance in 
means of communication has made 
large nations or federations a neces- 
sity, whose existence implies a vast 
number of complicated interests 
and nice adjustments, which re- 
quire to be treated in a very intel- 
ligent manner, or will otherwise 
have to be brutally ordered by des- 
potic power. We have latterly 
seen that the best statesmen of our 
day are little capable of expressing 
their meaning in intelligible lan- 
guage, so that political relations are 
apt to become embroiled by mere 
misunderstanding of what is in- 
tended to be conveyed. In no walk 
of civilised lite do the intellects of 
men seem equal to what is required 
of them. It is true that Anglo- 
Saxons are quite competent to 
grapple with the everyday problems 
of small communities, but they 
have insufficient ability for the due 
performance of the more difficult 
duties of citizens of large nations. 
Consequently, the functions of men 
engaged in trades and professions 
of all kinds are adjusted to a dan- 
gerously low standard, and the poli- 
ical insight of the multitude goes 
little deeper than the surface, and 
is applied in few directions except 
those to which their guides have 
pointed. Great nations, instead of 
being highly organised bodies, are 
little: more than aggregations of men 
severally intent on self-advance- 
ment, who must be cemented into a 
mass by blind feelings of gregari- 
ousness and reverence to mere rank, 
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mere authority, and mere tradition, 
or they will assuredly fall asunder. 

As regards the moral qualities, 
which are closely interwoven with 
the intellectual, we cannot but ob- 
serve the considerable effect which 
the influence of many generations 
of civilised life has already exer- 
cised upon the race of man. It has 
already bred out of us many of the 
wild instincts of our savage fore- 
fathers, and has given us a stricter 
conscience and a larger power of 
self-control than, judging from the 
analogy of modern savages, they 
appear to have had. ‘The _possi- 
bility of eradicating instinctive 
wildness, and of introducing an in- 
stinctively affectionate disposition 
into any breed of animals, is clearly 
proved by what has been effected 
in dogs. The currish and wolfish 
nature of such as may be seen 
roaming at large in the streets of 
Kastern towns, has been largely 
suppressed in that of their tamed 
descendants, who, after many gene- 


rations of selection and friendly 
treatment, have also acquired the 
curious innate love of man to which 


Mr. Darwin drew attention. All 
this gives hope for the future of our 
race, especially if ‘ viriculture’ be 
possible, notwithstanding that our 
present moral nature is as unfitted 
for a high-toned civilisation as our 
intellectual nature is unfitted to 
deal with a complex one. It is 
curious to observe the great variety 
in the morals of the human race, 
such as have been delineated by 
Theophrastus, La Bruyére, and the 
phrenologists. It seems to me that 
natural selection has had no influ- 
ence in securing dominance to the 
noblest of them, because in the 
various tactics of the individual 
battle for life, any one of these 
qualities in excess may be service- 
able to its possessor. But the case 
would be very different in those 
higher forms of civilisation, vainly 
tried as yet, of which the notion of 
personal property is not the foun- 
dation, but which are, in honest 
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truth, republican and co-operative, 
the good of the community being 
literally a more vivid desire than 
that of self-aggrandisement or any 
other motive whatever. This is a 
stage which the human race is un- 
doubtedly destined sooner or later 
to reach, but which the deficient 
moral gifts of existing races render 
them incapable of attaining. It is 
the obvious course of intelligent 
men—and I venture to say it 
should be their religious duty—to 
advance in the direction whither 
Nature is determined they shall 
go; that is, towards the improve- 
ment of their race. Thither she 
will assuredly goad them with 
a ruthless arm if they hang back, 
and it is of no avail to kick 
against the pricks. We are exceed- 
ingly blind to the ultimate purposes 
for which we have come into life, 
and we know that no small part of 
the intentions by which we are 
most apt to be guided, are mere 
illusions. If, however, we look 
around at the course of nature, one 
authoritative fact becomes distinctly 
prominent, let us make of it what 
we may. It is, that the life of the 
individual is treated as of abso- 
tutely no importance, while the race 
is treated as everything, Nature 
being wholly careless of the former 
except as a contributor to the main- 
tenance and evolution of the latter. 
Myriads of inchoate lives are pro- 
duced in what, to our best judg- 
ment, seems a wasteful and reckless 
manner, in order that a few selected 
specimens may survive, and be the 
parents of the next generation. 
It is as though individual lives were 
of no more consideration than are 
the senseless chips which fall from 
the chisel of the artist who is elabo- 
rating some ideal form out of a 
rude block. We are naturally apt 
to think of ourselves and of those 
around us that, being not senseless 
chips, but living and suffering be- 
ings, we should be of primary im- 
portance, whereas itseems perfectly 
clear that our individual lives are 
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little more than agents towards 
attaining some great and common 
end of evolution. We must loyally 
accept the facts as they are, and 
solace ourselves with such hypo- 
theses as may seem most credible to 
us. For my part, I cling to the idea 
of a conscious solidarity in nature, 
and of its labcrious advance under 
many restrictions, the Whole being 
conscious of us temporarily de- 
tached individuals, but we being 
very imperfectly and darkly con- 
scious of the Whole. Be this as 
it may, if becomes our bounden 
duty to conform our steps to the 
paths which we recognise to be de- 
fined, as those in which 
later we have to go. We must, 
there fore, try to render our indi- 
vidnal aims subordinate to those 


sooner or 


which lead to the improvement of 


the race. The enthusiasm of hu- 
manity, strange as the doctrine may 
sound, has to be directed prima: ily 
to the future of oar race, and only 
secondarily to the well-being of our 
contemporaries. The ants who, 
when their nest is disturbed, hurry 
away each with an uninteresting 
looking egg, picked up at hazard, not 
even its own, but not the less pre- 
cious to it, have their instincts 
curiously in accordance with the 
real requirements of Nature. So 
far as we can interpret her, we read 
in the clearest letters that our de- 
sire for the improvement of our 
race ouchi io rise to the foree of a 
passion ; and if others interpret Na- 
ture in the same way, we may ex- 
pect that at some future time, per- 
haps not very remote, it may come 
to be looked upon as one of the 
chief religious obligations. It is no 
absurdity to expect, that it may 
hereafter be preached, that while 
helpfulness to the weak, and sym- 
pathy with the suffering, is the 
natural form of outpouring of 

merciful and kindly heart, yet that 
the highest action ‘of all is to pro- 
vide a vigorous, national life, and 
that one practical and effective way 
“in which individuals of feeble consti- 
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tution can show mercy to their kind 
is by celibacy, lest they should bring 
beings into existence whose race is 
predoomed to destruction by the 
laws of nature. It may come to be 
avowed as a paramount duty, to 
anticipate the slow and stubborn 
processes of natural selection, by 
endeavouring to breed ont feeble 
constitutions, and petty and ignoble 
instinets, and to breed in those 
which are vigorous and noble and 
social, 

The precise problem I have in 
view, is not only the restoration of 
the average worth of our 
debased as it has been from its 
‘typical level’ by those deleterious 
influences of modern civilisation 
to which I have referred, but to 
raise it hieher still. It has been 
depressed by those mischievous in- 
fluences of artificial selection which 
I have named, and by many others 
besides. Cannot we, I ask — and 
[ will try to answer the question in 
the affirmative — introduce oth-r 
influences which shall counteract 
and overbear the former, and e'evate 
the race above its typical level at 
least as much as the former had 
depressed it ? I mean by the phrase 
‘typical level’ the average standard 
of the race, such as it w ould become 
in two or three generations if lelt 
unpraned by artificial selection, and 
if reared under what might be ac- 
cepted as fair conditions of nurture 
and a moderate amount of healthy, 
natural selection. It is to be recol- 
lected that individuals are not the 
offspring of their parents alone, but 
also of their ancestry to very re- 
mote degrees, and that although by 
a faulty system of civilisation the 
average worth of a race may be- 
come depressed, it has neve theless 
an inherent ancestral power of 
partly recovering from that depres- 
sion, if a chance be given it of doing 
so. It has, on the one hand, the 
advantage of the civilised habits in- 
grained into its nature, and, on the 
other hand, it may rise above the 
abnormal state. of depression to 


ace, 
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which the evil influences of the 
artificial selection of our modern 
have temporarily re- 


civilisation 
duced it. 
In my work on Hereditary 
Genius 1 entered at considerable 
length upon the classification of 
men in different grades of natural 
ability, separated by equal intervals, 
and showed how we might estimate 
the proportionate numbers of men 
in each of them, by availing our- 
selves of a law, whose traces are to 
be met with in all the variable phe- 
nomena of nature. For example, 
it will be found that we may divide 
any body of individuals into four 
equal groups, of which two shall 
consist of mediocrities, and the 
other two shall be alike but opposite, 
as an object floating in water is to 
its reflection, the one containing all 
the grades above mediocrity up to 
the highest, and the other ail below 
mediocrity down to the lowest. I 
do not say that this law is strictly 
applicable to nations where many 
individuals are diseased in some 
definite manner, because the essence 
of the law is, that the general con- 
ditions should be of the same kind 
throughout. On the other hand, 
disease and health are for the most 
part due to little more than diflerent 
grades of constitutional vigour and 
of sanitary conditions, and, so far, 
the nations will fall strictly within 
the range of the law, which I there- 
fore employ as a useful approxinia- 
tion to the truth. My hope is, that 
the average standard ‘of a civilised 
race might be raised to the a. erage 
standard of the pick of them, as 
they now are, at the rate of one in 
every four. it will be clearly un- 
derstood by those familiar with the 
law of deviation from an average, 
that the distribution of ability in a 
race so improved, would be very 
different to that of the pick of the 
present race, though their avreraye 
worth was the same. The i improve “l 
race would have its broad equator: ial 
belt of mediocrities, and its devia- 
tions upwards and downwards, 
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narrowing to delicate cusps; but 
the vanishing-point of its baseness 
would not reach so low as at pre- 
sent, and that of its nobleness would 
reach higher. On the other hand, 
the pick of our present race would 
not be symmetrically arrenged, but 
the worst of them would be the 
most numerous, and the form of the 
whole body, when classified, would 
be that of a cone resting on 1ts base, 
whose sides curved upwards to a 
sharp point. I find it impossible to 
explain. withont repeatiz ig what I 
have already written, in Hereditury 
Genius (p. 343), the enormous ad- 
vantages that would follow the ele- 
vation of our race through so mo- 
derate a range as that 1 have de- 
scribed. It chiefly consists in the 
sweeping away of a legion of in- 
effectives, and in introducing in 
very much greater proportions the 
number of men of independent and 
original thought. It is those men, 
who form the fine point of the 
upward cusp, who are the salt of 
the earth, and who make nations 
what they are; now the section of 
the cusp broadens as it descends, 
therefore if the whole affair be 
pushed upwards, so to speak, ever 
so little, the numbers of the men of 
the same absolute value become 
very largely increased. 

I will endeaveur to give an idea 
of the result of a selection at the 
rate of 1 in 4 of the inferior speci- 
mens of a civilised race, and will 
take my example from France, be- 
cause the quality of the nation is 
well gauged by that of the annual 
body ‘of y routhful conscripts, who are 
carcfully examined, and whose cha- 
racteristics are minutely classitied. 
It is better not to take too recent a 
year, as some persons believe the 
French race to have deteriorated of 
late, so I will refer to 1859, of which 
[ happen to have the Compt-reendu 
sur le Reerutement de VArmée in 
my library. Speaking in round 
numbers, 2 quarter of a million of 
conscripts were examined in that 
year, and no.less than 30 per cent. 
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of that number were rejected as 
unfit forthe army. Six per cent. 
were too short, being under the 
puny regulation height of 5 feet 
5- inches, and a large proportion 
of these—say one-half, or 3 per 
cent.—must be considered as unfit 
citizens in other respects than being 
unfitted for the muscular work re- 
quired in the army. Not many 
were incapacitated by accident, as 
by blindness or deafness resulting 
from injury, or by rupture; but of 
these, again, only a small portion 
come justly under that head. Iam 
assured that if a person has here- 
ditary predisposition to deafness, 
slight accidents, such as a blow on 
the head, or a bad cold, which would 
be comparatively harmless to other 
people, will frequently affect and 
ruin his hearing; and the same is 
the case with the eyesight and every 
other function. In addition, we 


must recollect that many accidents 
are the result of stupidity and 
Of the injuries by the 


slowness. 
effects of which youths were un- 
fitted for the army, I feel sure that 
less than half should be ascribed to 
pure accident, and that of the 30 per 
cent. who were rejected for all causes, 
not more than 3 per cent. should be 
allowed as coming under that head. 
Adding this to what we have al- 
ready excepted out of those who 
were considered too short, there 
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remain 24 per cent. who were dis- 
eased or crippled or puny. In 
round numbers, one-quarter of 
the French youths are naturally 
and hereditarily unfitted for active 
life. 

I will now turn to the other end 
of the scale of ability, to see what 
the quarter of a nation is like who 
are picked out as the best, and I do 
not know a better example to cite 
than one which I recently wit- 
nessed with great interest ; it was 
on board the St. Vincent training 
ship for seamen for the Royal Navy, 
which is stationed at Portsmouth. 
I was informed that out of every 
three or four applicants not more 
than one was, on the average, ac- 
cepted, the applicants themselves 
being in some degree a selected 
class. The result was, that when I 
stood among the 750 boys who 
composed the crew, it was clear to 
me that they were decidedly supe- 
rior to the mass of their country- 
men. They showed their inborn 
superiority by the heartiness of 
their manner, their self-respect, 
their healthy looks, their muscular 
build, the interest they took in 
what was taught them, and the 
ease with which they learnt it. A 
single year’s training turns them 
out accomplished seamen in a large 
number of particulars. I give ina 
foot-note! the conditions which 


* Each boy must bring a proper certificate of character and declaration of age. The 


age of admission is between 15 and 164. 
the age of 28, 


The agreement is to serve in the Navy up to 
No boys are received from reformatories or prisons, nor if they have 


been committed before a magistrate. The other requirements are: 


If their age is bet ween 


15 and 15} 


Their height without shoes 
must be at least 


And their measurement round 
the chest must be at least 


feet 10} inches 
te 
* I 


29 inches 
294 


) + 
153 and 16 4 
5 inch 30 


16 and 16} 


They must be able to read and write fairly; be strong, healthy, well grown, active, and 
intelligent ; free from all physical malformation ; never have had fits, and must be able 
to pass a strict medical examination by the surgeons of the ship. Their teeth must be 
good, that they may be able to bite biscuit ; at the same time, we must recollect that 
bad teeth are to some degree the sign of a bad constitution, The applicants come from 
various directions, and, though a majority of them do not know the regulations for 
admission, yet, as many of them do, and as all have to bring certificates of character, the 
applicants, on the average, must be considered to be in some slight degree a selected class. 
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they must fulfil to be qualified for 
admission; they seem to have been 
drawn up in an excellent spirit, and 
to produce most happy results. If 
the average English youth of the 
future could be raised by an im- 
provement in our race to the average 
of those on board the Sz. Vincent, 
which is no preposterous hope, 
England would become far more 
noble and powerful than she now is. 
The general tone of feeling, in 
short, the ‘Mrs. Grundy,’ of the 
nation would be elevated, the pre- 
sent army of ineffectives which 
clog progress would disappear, 
and the deviations of individual 
gifts towards genius would be no 
less wide or numerous than they 

now are; but by starting from a 
higher vantage-ground they would 
reach proportionately farther. 

It is idle to lament the ill condi- 
tion of our race without bestirring 
ourselves to find a remedy, but it 
requires some audacity to publicly 
propose schemes, because the world 
at large is incredulous of the extent 
of the ill, while most of those who 
are more correctly informed feel 
little faith in the feasibility of reme- 
dying it. Nevertheless, the subject 
is one which the public ought to be 
accustomed to hear discussed with- 
out surprise or prejudice, and I 
trast that my own remarks will at- 
tract the attention of some few com- 
petent persons by whom they may 
be helpfully criticised. I will de- 
scribe what I have to propose from 
the very beginning. It is entirely 
based on the assumption that the 
ordinary doctrines of heredity are, 
in abroad sense, perfectly true ; also 
that the popular mind will gradually 
become impressed with a conviction 
of their truth, owing to the future 
writings and observations of many 
enguirers ; and lastly, that we shall 
come to think it no hardheartedness 
to favour the perpetuation of the 
stronger, wiser, and more moral 
races, but shall conceive ourselves 
to be carrying out the obvious in- 
tentions of Nature, by making our 
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social arrangements conducive to 
the improvement of their race. 

There is a vast difference between 
an intellectual belief in any subject 
and a living belief which becomes 
ingrained, sometimes quitesuddenly, 
into the character. I do not ven- 
ture to ask that the doctrines of 
heredity shall be popularly accepted 
in the latter sense, in order that 
the seeds of my scheme should be 
planted, but I am satisfied if they 
shall come to be believed in with 
about the same degree of persuasion 
and as little fervour as are those, at 
the present time, of sanitary science. 
That is enough to enable the scheme 
to take root and to grow, but I can- 
not expect it to flourish until the 
popular belief shall have waxed se- 
veral degrees warmer. 

My object is to build up, by the 
mere process of extensive enquiry 
and publication of results, a senti- 
ment of caste among those who are 
naturally gifted, and to procure for 
them, before the system has fairly 
taken root, such moderate social 
favour and preference, no more and 
no less, as would seem reasonable 
to those who were justly informed of 
the precise measure of their import- 
ance to the nation. I conclude that 
the natural result of these measures 
would be to bind them together by 
a variety of material and social in- 
terests, and to teach them faith in 
their future, while I trust to the 
sentiment of caste to secure that. 
they shall intermarry among them- 
selves about as strictly as is the 
custom of the nobility in Germany. 
My proposition certainly is not to 
begin by breaking up old feelings of 
social status, but to build up a caste 
within each of the groups into which 
rank, wealth, and pursuits already 
divide society, mankind being quite 
numerous enough to admit of this 
sub-classification. There are cer- 
tain ingenious persons who examine 
the records of unclaimed dividends 
at the Bank of England, and 
search for the heirs of the ori- 
ginal owners, and inform them 
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(for a consideration) to their ad- 
rautaze. My object is to have the 
English race explored, and their 
now unknown woalth of bereditary 
gilts recorded, and that those who 
possess such a patrimony should be 
toid of it. I leave it to the natural 
impulses by which mankind are 
guided, to insure that such wealth 
should not continue to be neglected, 
any more than any other possession 
unexpectedly made known to them. 
Great fortunes are commonly ob- 
served to coalesce through marriage, 
and members of aristocracies se!dom 
make alliances ont of their order 
cept to gain wealth. 
expected that those who become 
aware that they are endowed with 
hereditary gilts, shozld abstain from 
squandering their patrimony by 
marrying out of their caste? I do 
not for a moment contemplate co- 
ercion as to whom any given person 
should marry; such an idea would 
be scouted now-a-days almost as 
much as that of polygamy or of 
infanticide. But it is quite con- 
formable to the customs of this cen- 
tury to employ social considerations 
to effect what is desirable, aud their 
efiicacy in would be as 
great as is needful. The 
majority are sure to yield to ir 
it is a trifling matter, when w« 
to general results, if a small per- 
centave — obedience. I 
lay g 
ment - the gifted caste to marry 
early, and to live under healthy con- 
ditions, 


, OX- 
Is it less to be 


this case 
great 
, j 
, Ana 
: look 


also 
stress on the encourage- 


and this I consider would 
be effected in the manner If shall 
briefly explain. 

The reader will probably find 
after I have concluded, that the 
questions chiefly to be discussed (it 
being understood that my primary 
suppositions are provisionally grant- 
ed) are, first, whether the pro- 
posed means are adequate to create 
a caste whose sentiments — shall 
have the character and strength 
assigned to them; and. secondly, 
whet! er the existence of such a 
caste would or would not be in- 
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tolerable to the country at large, at 
the timz when it had become power- 
ful, but by no means dominant. 

I propose as the first step, and 
the time is nearly ripe for it, that 
some socety should undertake 
three scientilic services: the first, 
by means of a moderate number 
of influential local agencies, to in- 
stitute enquiries into 
the facts of human heredity ; the 
second to be a centre of informa- 
tion on heredity for breeders of 
animals and plants; and the third 
to discuss and classify the facts 
that were collected. IL look upon 
the continuity of the enquiry as 
very important, from the extreme 
difficulty | have expericnced in ran- 
sacking bygone family details, even 
of recent Biographies and 
pedigrees require contemporancous 
touching up, in order that they may 
be full and trustworthy, and that an 
adequateaccumulation of hereditary 
facts may in time be formed. 

Allthis is purely sc:entitie work, to 
the performance of which no reason- 
able obje ction can possibly be made, 
and is intended to tellus in what 
degree and with what qualification 
the ordinary doctrines of heredity 
apply toman. Ditierent persons may 
expect it to yield different results: 
that which 1 expect is, that these 
doctrines will be fully contirmed in 
a broad seuse, and that an immense 
amount of supplemental! and special 
information will be gathered. It is 

rely on the supposition that 
these topes will be verified, that 
all I have now to say is based. 
The proposed work is a large one, 
_ not impracticable. Any family 

‘any community could undertake 
the raw materials for itself, and 
therefore districts, or even 
the entire nation, which is but a 
collection of such units, could 
equally do so. However, it would 
require much enthusiasm in the 
cause to carry it steadily on, and to 
discuss the results upon a sufficient 
scale, but it need not be isolated 
work. It would naturally fall in 


coutinuous 


date. 


large 
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with an undertaking that would 
commend itse!f to many, of obtain- 
ing & more exact statistical insight 
into the condition of the nation 
than we now possess, by working 
very thoroughly a moderate number 


of typical districts, as samples of 


our enormous population. If en- 
quirers existed, there are large num- 
bers of statistical queries which 
might be most usefully answered. 
Among others, we want an exact 
stock-taking of our worth as a 
nation, not roughly clubbed toge- 
ther, rich and poor, in one large 
whole, but judiciously sorted, 
by persons who have local know- 
lelge, into classes whose mode 
of life differs. We want to know 
all about their respective health 
and strength and_ constitutional 
vivour; to learn the amount of a 

day’s work of men in diffe: 
cupations ; their intellectual capa- 
city, 80 far as it can be tested at 
schools; the dying ont of certain 
ee ‘of families, and the rise of 
others; sanitary questions; and 
many other allied fact ts, in order to 
give a correct idea 
worth of our 


‘ent oc- 


f the present 
aaa means of 
comparison some years hence of our 
general progress or retrogression. 

I will now suppose a few more 
years to have passed, during which 
me short biographies and pedi- 

erees, illustrated by meas 
and p! iotogzri iphs, she all have been 
ci in piled, of perhi aps a thousand or 
more individuals in each of the dis- 
tricts under investigation. School- 
m inisters, medical men, 
employers of > labour, and the resi- 
dent gent *y, will be apps to, bat 
no blind zeal should be evoked that 
might arouse p ‘ejudice and unrea- 
souable op} osition. Thefacts should 
he collected quietly, and with the 
hond fide object of obtaining scien- 
tiie data. If the results prove to 
be such as I have reason to expect, 
then, but only ee will the con- 
Viction begin to establish itself in 
the popnlar mind, that the influence 

heredity i extr 


race, 


urements 


masters, 


one of i yweinaryv 
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importance. I ask for no antici- 
patory action, but merely to enquire 
on a large scale, in & persistent 
manner, and to allow events to 
follow in their natural course, know- 
ing full well that if observation 
broadly coufirms the truth of the 
present doctrines of heredity, quite 
as many social influences as 
will become 
obtain the desired end, 

I trust that I have made my 
meaning clear thus far, to the effect 
that I propose no direct steps at 
first beyond simple enquiry, but 
that the mere process of carrying 
on the enquiries will have an inci- 
dental influence in 


are 


necessary directed to 


creating com- 
mon interests and mutual acqnaint- 
ance and friendships among the 
gifted families in each class of so- 
c.ety, such effects naturally resulting 
in frequent cases of intermarriage. 
Then [ say, the offspring of these 
intermarriages will have some mo- 
derate claim to purity of blood, 
because their parents and many of 
their more distent relatives will be 
gifted above the average ; also, the 
precise family history of each of 
them will have been preserved, and 
the foundation laid of a future 
‘golden book’ of natural nobility. 
Lastly, a mass of information bear- 
ing on human heredity will have 
been collected. 

In the meantime (supposing the 
fundamental truth of all I main- 
tain as regards the doctrine of 
heredity, and the probability that 
the improvement of the human race 
will be considered a duty) the scale 
on which enquiries are conducted 
will steadily grow. I should expect 
that all boys at school will not only 
be examin: d and classed, as at pre- 
sent, for their intell etual ucquire- 
ments, but will be weighed and 
measured and appraised in respect 
of their natural gifts, P hysical and 
mental together, and that e nquirie 3 
will, as a matter of course, be made 
into the genealogies of those among 
t! em who were hereditarily r 


4 clara. 
able, so that a! 


1 the most promising 
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individuals in a large part of the 
kingdom would be registered, each 
an his own local centre. A vast 
deal of work would be, no doubt, 
thrown away in collecting materials 
about persons who afterwards 
proved not to be the parents of 
gifted children. Also many would 
be registered on grounds which our 
future knowledge will pronounce 
inadequate. But gradually, not- 
withstanding many mistakes at 
first, much ridicule and misunder- 
standing, and not a little blind hos- 
tility, people will confess that the 
scheme is very reasonable, and 
works well of its own accord. An 
immense deal of investigation and 
criticism will bear its proper fruit, 
and the cardinal rules for its suc- 
cessful procedure will become un- 
derstood and laid down. Such, for 
example, as the physical, moral, 
and intellectual qualifications for 
entry on the register, and especially 
as to the increased importance of 
those which are not isolated, but 
common to many members of the 
same family. It will be necessary 
also to have aclear idea of the 
average order of gifts to aim for, 
in the race of the immediate future, 
bearing in mind that sudden and 
ambitious attempts are sure to lead 
to disappointment. And again, the 
degree of rigour of selection neces- 
sary among the parents to insure 
that their children should, on the 
average, inherit gifts of the order 
aimed at. Lastly, we should learn 
particulars concerning specilic types, 
how far they clash together or are 
mutually helpful. 

Let us now suppose an interme- 
diate stave to be reached, between 
that of mere investigation and that 
of an accepted system and practical 
action, and try to imagine what 
would occur. The society of which 
I have been speaking, or others 
like it, would continually watch the 
career of the persons whose names 
were on their register, and those 
who had aroused so much interest 
would feel themselves associates of 
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a great guild. They would be ac- 
cu ustomed to be treated with more 
respect and consideration than 
others whose parents were origi- 
nally of the sume social rank. It 
would be impertinent in anyone to 
assume airs of patronage towards 
such people; on the contrary, the 
consideration shown them would 
naturally tend to encourage their 
self- -respect and the feeling that 
they had a family name to support 
and to hand down to their descend- 
ants. Again, the society would be 
ever watchful and able to befriend 
them. For it would be no slight help 
to a man to state, on undoubted 
grounds, that not only is he what 
he appears, but that he has latent 
gifts.as well. That he is likely to 
have a healthy life, and that his 
children are very likely indeed to 
prove better than those of other 
people. In short, that he and his 
family may be expected to turn out 
yet more creditably than those igno- 
rant of his and his wife’s heredit ary 
gifts would imagine. This would 
make it more easy for him than for 
others to obtain a settled home and 
employment in early manhood, and 
to follow his natural instinct of 
marrying young. It is no new 
thing that associations should suc- 
cessfully watch and befriend every 
member of large communities, and 
in the present case the kindly in- 
terests sure to be evoked in dealing 
with really worthy and self-helpfu! 
people would be so great that | 
should expect charity of this kind 
to become exceedingly popular, and 
to occupy a large part of the leisure 
of many people. It is quite another 
thing to patronising paupers, and 
doing what are commonly spoken 
of as ‘charitable’ actions, which, 
however devoted they may be to a 
holy cause, have a notorions ten- 
dency to demoralise the recipient, 
and to increase the extent of the 
very evils which they are intended 
to cure. 

Theobvious questionarises, Would 
not these selected people become i in- 
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tolerably priggish and supercilious? 
Also it will be said, that the demo- 
cratic feeling is a growing one, and 
would be directly adverse to the 
establishment of such a favoured 
and exceptional class. My answer 
is, that the individuals in question 
would not at first have so very much 
to be conceited about, and that, 
later on, their value would be gene- 
rally recognised. They would be 
good all round, in physique and mo- 
rale, rather than exceptionally bril- 
liant, for many of the geniuses 
would not ‘ pass’ for physical qua- 
lities, and they would be kept in 
good order by the consciousness 
that any absurd airs on their part 
might be dangerous to them. The 


attitude of mind which I should ex- 
pect to predominate, would be akin 
to that now held by and towards 
the possessors of ancestral pro- 
perty, of moderate value, dearly 
cherished, and having duties at- 
tached. Such a person would feel 


it a point of honour never to alien- 
ate the old place, and he is gene- 
rally respected for his feeling and 
liked on his own account. So a 
man of good race would feel that 
marriage out of his caste would 
tarnish his blood, and his senti- 
ments would be sympathised with 
by all. As regards the democratic 
feeling, its assertion of equality is 
deserving of the highest admiration 
so far as it demands equal considera- 
tion for the feelings of all, just in 
the same way as their rights are 
equally maintained by the law. But 
it goes farther than this, for it as- 
serts that men are of equal value 
as social units, equally capable of 
voting, and the rest. This feeling 
is undeniably wrong and cannot 
last. I therefore do not hesitate in 
believing that if the persons on the 
register were obviously better and 
finer pieces of manhood in every 
respect than other men, demo- 
cracy notwithstanding, their supe- 
nority would be recognised at just 
what it amounted to, without envy, 
VOL, VII.—NO. XXXVII. NEW SERIES. 
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but very possibly with some feeling 
of hostility on the part of beaten 
competitors. 

Let us now, in our imagination, 
advance a couple of generations, 
and suppose a yet more distant 
time to have arrived, when socie- 
ties shall have been sown broad- 
cast over the land and have become 
firmly rooted, and when principles 
of selection shall have been well 
discussed and pretty generally es- 
tablished, and when, perhaps, one 
per cent. of the thirty millions 
of British people, that is 300,000 
individuals, old and young, and 
of both sexes, shall have their 
names inserted in the then an- 
nually published registers. By this 
time the selected race will have 
become a power, a considerable 
increase will have taken place in 
the number of families of really 
good breed, for there will be many 
boys and girls, themselves above 
mediocrity, whose parents, uncles 
on both sides, four grand-parents, 
several of their great-uncles and 
cousins, and all their eight great- 
grandparents, were persons con- 
siderably above the average in every 
respect that fits an individual to be 
a worthy citizen and a useful and 
agreeable member of society. ‘I can- 
not doubt, that at this period a 
strong feeling of caste would be 
found developed in the rising gene- 
ration, for such is the vanity of 
men, especially in youth, that it is 
one of the easiest tasks in the world 
to persuade them that they are in 
some way remarkable, and, in the 
supposed case, the persuasion would 
be well-nigh irresistible. A number 
of, perhaps, the best informed phi- 
losophers in the nation, who are ex- 
perts in the matter, solemnly aver, 
after careful enquiry, that the indi- 
viduals whose names are on the 
register are, in sober truth, the 
most valuable boys and girls, or 
men and women, to the nation. 
They may give them a diploma, 
which would virtually be a patent 
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of natural nobility. They assure 
them that if they intermarry under 
certain limitations of type and sub- 
class, which have yet to be studied 
and framed, their children will be, 
on the whole, better in every re- 
spect than the children of other peo- 
ple—stronger, healthier, brighter, 
more honest and more pleasant. 
They tell them that in addition to 
the old-established considerations of 
rank and wealth there is another 
and a higher one, namely, of purity 
of blood, and that it would be base 
to ally themselves with inferior 
breeds. In corroboration of these 
flattering words, the members of 
the gifted caste would continue to 
experience pleasing testimony of a 
practical kind, for there can be little 
doubt that one consequence of the 

continual writing and talking about 
sale races of men, during many 
years, would be to increase the ap- 
preciation of them. An entry on 
the register would then become as 
beneficial as it was a few years 


since to be born of a family able 
and willing to push forward their 


relatives in public life. Queen 
Elizabeth gave ready promotion to 
well-made men, and it is no unrea- 
sonable expectation that our future 
landowners may feel great pride in 
being surrounded by a tenantry of 
magnificent specimens of manhood 
and womanhood, mentally and phy- 
sically, and that they would compete 
with one another to attract and lo- 
cate in their neighbourhood a popu- 
lation of registered families. 

I will now suppose another not 
improbable alternative, namely, the 
result of some democratic hosti- 
lity to the favoured race. Well, 
it would gain in cohesion by 
persecution. If trade unionism 
chose to look on them as cuckoos 
in the national nest, they would 
be driven from the workshops, 
and be powerfully directed to co- 
operative pursuits. They would 
certainly have little inclination to 
inhabit towns where they were out- 
numbered and disfavoured, and 
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would naturally settle in co-opera- 
tive associations in the country. In 
other words, the gifted race would 
be urged into companionship by the 
pressure of external circumstances, 
no less strongly than, as I have 
shown, they would be drawn toge- 
ther by their own mutual attrac- 
tion, and would be perforce inha- 
bitants of healthy rural districts, 
and not of unhealthy towns. All 
this, which is probable enough, 
would have an immense effect in 
strengthening the sentiment of 
caste, in developing the best points 
of their race, and in increasing its 
numbers. In these colonies, caste 
regulations would no doubt rise into 
existence, and gradually acquire the 
force almost of religious obligations, 
to maintain and increase the charac- 
ter of their race, by encouraging 
early marriage among their more 
gifted descendants, and by dis- 
couraging it among the less gifted. 
The colonies would become more 
and more independent as the supe- 
riority of their members over the 
outside world became, in succes- 
sive generations, more pronounced. 
Their members would be little 
likely to associate intimately with 
persons not of their caste, because 
they would succeed better by 
themselves than when other and 
less effective men were admitted 
into partnership. They would not 
only have peculiarly high personal 
gifts of intelligence and morale to 
carry out co-operative undertakings, 
but they would also have in many 
cases special advantages as well. 
If they wished to found a club for 
mutual relief in sickness, it would 
be foolish to allow strangers of a 
less healthy race to join with them. 
If it should be a building society, 
they by themselves would be able 
to enforce better sanitary regula- 
tions than if a body of less intelli- 
gent and energetic families were 
mixed up with them. Their social 
gatherings would tend to be exclu- 
sive, because their interests would 
be different, and often hostile, to 
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those of other people, and their own 
society would be by far the more 
cultured and pleasant. 

It will be understood that the 
colonies I am describing, would be 
large enough for all the varied 
interests of life to find place for 
their exercise. They would be no 
mere retreats from a distasteful 
outside world, but energetic and 
capable to the higher degree. 

The continued intermarriage of 
members of such colonies seems to 
me almost a certainty, and so does 
the happiness which would generally 
be diffused among them. Here, if 
anywhere, would a whole population 
learn to be industrious, like bees or 
ants, for public ends and not for 
individual gain. If such commu- 
nities were established, it would be 
in them, rather than anywhere else, 
where those forms of new and higher 
civilisation, which must hereafter 
overspread the earth, would be first 
evolved. If, however, they should 
be persecuted to an unreasonable 
extent, as so many able sects have 
already been, let them take ship and 
emigrate and become the parents of 
a new state, with a glorious future. 

All I have thus far spoken 
of would require no endowments, 
and yet how much could be ef- 
fected by it. We may, however, 
expect that endowments commen- 
surate with the greater items 
of national expenditure would 
ultimately be assigned to the main- 
tenance and improvement of the 
best races of man. Our peers enjoy 
a gross annual income of some nine 
millions; and that of all other 
settled property, irrespective of 
merit, would amount to an enormous 
sum, It is very possible hereafter, 
at the time I have been anticipating, 
that the Legislature under thegrow- 
ing influence of the gifted caste 
(supposing other customs to remain 
as theyare at present) would enforce 
some limitation to inheritance, in 
cases where the heirs were deficient 
in natural gifts. The fittest would 


then have a far better chance of 
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survival than at present, and civili- 

sation, which is now recklessly de- 
structive of high races, would, under 
moreenlightened leadership, employ 
its force to maintain and improve 
them. The gifted families would 
be full of life and hope, and living 
under more intelligent and favour- 
able sanitary conditions, would 
multiply rapidly, while the non- 
gifted would begin to decay out 
of the land, whenever they were 
brought face to face in competition 
with them, just in the same way 
as inferior races always disappear 
before superior ones. It is difficult 
to analyse the steps by which this 
invariable law has hitherto accom- 
plished itself, and much more 
difficult is it to guess how it would 
be accomplished under the condi- 
tions here described, but I should 
expect it would be effected with 
little severity. I do not see why 
any insolence of caste should pre- 
vent the gifted class, when they 
had the power, from treating their 
compatriots with all kindness, so 
long as they maintained celibacy. 
But if these continued to procreate 
children, inferior in moral, intel- 
lectual and physical qualities, it is 
easy to believe the time may come 
when such persons would be con- 
sidered as enemies to the State, and 
to have forfeited all claims to kind- 
ness. 

The objection is sure to be urged 
against my scheme, that its effects 
are too remote for men to care to 
trouble themselves about it. The 
earlier results will be insignificant 
in number, and disappointing to the 
sanguine and ignorant, who may 
expect a high race to be evolve: 
out of the present mongrel mass ot 
mankind inasingle generation. Ot 
course this is absurd ; there will be 
numerous and most annoying cases 
of reversion in the first and even in 
the second generation, but when the 
third generation of selected men 
has been reached, the race will 
begin to bear offspring of distinctly 
purer blood than in the first, and 
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after five or six generations, rever- 
sion to an inferior type will be rare. 
But is not that too remote an event 
for us to care for? Lreply that the 
current interests which the scheme 
would evoke are, as already ex- 
plained, of a very attractive kind, 
and a sufficient reward for consider- 
able exertion quite independently 
of anything else. Its effects would 
be ever present, clearly visible, of 
general importance, and of the high- 
est interest, the number of experi- 
ments going on at the same time 
being an equivalent to the slow- 
ness with which their results be- 
same apparent. Also, it must be 
recollected that the labourers em- 
ployed on the foundation of any 
edifice, have a store of present 
pleasure in discounting, so to speak, 
its future development. 

But even if the labour were wholly 
unremunerated by present pleasure, 
I should not despair, looking at the 
great works already accomplished 
under similar conditions. I will 
cite one example. The forests of 
Europe? extend over enormous 
tracts. In France, alone, they 
cover between eight and nine mil- 
lion acres, which equals a region 
130 miles long by 100 broad. The 
chief timber tree in France is oak, 
and an ordinance which dates from 
1669 contains a clause inserted by 
Colbert that ‘in none of the forests 
of the State shall oaks be felled until 
they are ripe, that is, are unable to 
prosper for more than thirty years 
longer.” This regulation has been 
strictly attended to up to the pre- 
sent day, and in the mean time 
forest legislation has grown into an 
important duty of the State. The 
same has occurred in Germany, and 
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the lead of these two countries has 
been followed by Italy, Prussia, 
Austria, Sweden, Denmark, and 
British India. To return to our 
oaks: the timber is of great value 
in France, not only for ship build- 
ing, but on account of the enormous 
quantity used for parquet floors 
and wine casks, while, on the 
other hand, countries which for- 
merly supplied it in abundance, 
are now running short. In North 
Germaay oaks are rarely permitted 
to attain a large size, being usually 
felled before they are 100 years of 
age, and the fine natural forests of 
Hungary, Croatia and Sclavonia 
are becoming exhausted; conse- 
quently the Government of France 
strives to favour in every way the 
growth of fine oak timber and post- 
pones felling the trees until they 
are fully mature ; that is, between 
the ages of 150 and 180 years. 

Is not man worthy of more consi- 
deration than timber? Ifa nation 
readily consents to lay costly plans 
for results not to be attained until 
five generations of men shall have 
passed away, for a good supply of 
oak, could it not be persuaded to 
do at least as much for a good 
supply of man? Marvellous effects 
might be produced in five genera- 
tions (or in 166 years, allowing 
three generations to a century). I 
believe, when the truth of heredity 
as respects man shall have become 
firmly established and clearly un- 
derstood, that instead of a sluggish 
regard being shown towards a prac- 
tical application of their knowledge, 
it is much more likely that a perfect 
enthusiasm for improving the race 
might develop itself among the edu- 
cated classes. 


? I take all the following facts from a very curious and interesting memoir by 
Mr. Sykes Gamble, Assistant Conservator of Forests in British India, published in the 
Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 1872. 





